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R. STIMSON tells a story of the Stcd- ) turned his back on the table and walked 

dards which loses nothing by the | sedately out of the room. 

doctor's telling. Every one who © > © 
knows him at all knows that it is Richard Mansfield is known to have very 
possible for Richard Henry Stoddard to] gecided notions upon deportment and mat- 
add emphasis to his conversation when | ters of etiquette. With a friend, who is 
literary exigencies seem to require it. authority for the story, Mr. Mansfield rode 
His brilliant wife, Elizabeth, has con- up town on a Broadway car the other after- 
scientiously ** blue-penciled him for |} noon. Both men had seats for a time un- 
many years. One night several men Of | ¢i), at the intersection of a shopping street, 
intellectual calibre and irregular habits the car became crowded with women. Both 
dropped into Mr. Stoddard’s to have a chat. offered their seats to the nearest women. 
It was vere, late, and Mrs. Stoddard had | rhe one who accepted Mr. Mansfield's 
retired. The visitors talked and smoked, courtesy slid into his seat without a word. 
and talked again, until somewhere around The actor raised his silk hat. 


2 o'clock in the morning they began to feel 
hungry. None of the household but Mr, 
Stoddard was up, and it devolved upon him 
to find something to eat. 

After a search the only thing he found 
was a can of sardines. He stood in the 
library, still talking with the assembled 
two or three and trying to pry open the 
tin box with his pocketknife. The opera- 
tion was not as successful as he wished, 
and while he talked he paused to express 
his feelings. The conversation was pro- 
gressing somewhat after this fashion: 

“I thought on that occasion—(blankety- 
blank-blank-blank)—if he had only—(blank- 
blank-blank)—if only things had—(blankety- 
blankety-blank-blank-blank-blank— "’) 

And just at this point a feminine voice 
called admonishingly from above stairs: 

‘Richard, what are you doing?” 

“I am trying to open this box of sar- 
dines,’’ came the reply. 

* But what are you opening it with?” 

**My jacknife,"’ said Stoddard. 

“I thought you were not opening it with 
prayer,” said she, 
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Edward W. Townsend, the creator of 
*“Chimmy Fadden,” was picking his way 
through Pell Street the other day, having 
come in from his Montclair cottage to 
get the details of some old house; 
will figure in his next story. He 
ning a peculiar-looking doorway 
ing some rough sketc 

“Ketch on ter de. 


will yerS#tvgang: out , ; ee Eng- 

: my ins in the vicinity. 
3 nuthin’,” was the rejoinder. 
fe’s one o’ Jerome’s men layin’ plans 
-fer a raid. Don’t yer know a thing when 


er see it?” 
“ eo 


Sometimes of a sunny afternoon Mark 
Twain strolls up and down that part of 
Fifth Avenue above Twenty-third Street 
where art and book stores are frequent. 
The humorist seems to find certain rest in 
peering into windows of these, though he 
rarely crosses their thresholds. He was 
about to turn away from the window of 
a shop when his eye was caught by what 
seemed to be an etching of himself. The 
humorist was staring blankly at his like- 
ness when he was joined at the window by 
one of those chatty individuals always 
ready for a street corner exchange of 
opinion. 

“Pretty good likeness of the old man, 
isn't it?"’ said the chatterer, without seeing 
the writer's full face, which was partly in 
shadow. 

Mark said it was. 

“Say, what do you think of that fellow's 
work, anyway?’’ went on the chatterer. 

“I think,” said Mark, still without turn- 
ing his head, “ that he is the greatest im- 
postor the American people ever refused to 
take seriously.’ 

“How so?” 

“Well, because he really is serious and 
because nobody'll believe him; he passes 
for being humorous."” With that Mr. Clem- 
mens faced his questioner. . 

“ Well, [ll be switched!’ ejaculated the 
chatterer. 

The face of the humorist became deeply 
concerned. ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, don't tell 
any one I told you. It would ruin me with 
my publishers,"’ he said, starting up the 
avenue. 

But the chatterer went home and told 
his. friends. 
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Robert Pidgin of Colorado Springs, who 
has been at Saratoga, is in the city, en 
route home. Mr. Pidgin brings a stirring 
story of a game of chance from Saratoga. 
He says he was standing in one of the 
big clubs of the Spa the other evening 
watching the play in the big room. He 
elbowed many men conspicuous in the 
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‘I beg your pardon,” he said slowly. 
The woman looked up apparently in sur- 
prise. 
“I didn’t say anything,"’ she volunteered. 
“Pardon me for my mistake,” returned 
Mansfield in a kindly tone. bg ardon me. 
I thought you said ‘ Thank you! 


© © @ 





Senator Chauncey Depew's remark the 
other day, that he was going in to borrow 
ear fare from his old friend J. P. Morgan, 
recalls the story of how H. H. Rogers, one 
of the so-called oil kings, took luncheon in 
a down-town café that he visited but in- 
frequently. When he came to pay his check 
he found he did not have any of his $30,- | 
000,000 with him, So he sat down and 
waited while a messenger boy went to his 
office and got him some money. Later he 
said to a friend to whom he was reciting 
his predicament, ‘‘ That lunch cost me sey- 
eral thousand dollars in time—but I really 
had not the nerve to ask the cashier for 
credit.” 

e ¢ @ 

New York theatregoers know pretty gen- 
erally that Joseph Holland, who is now 
playing the King in William Faversham’'s 
play “A Royal Rival,” is totally deaf. He 
overcomes this unfortunate disadvantage 
in his work by counting the time between 
sues, and, when possible, watching the 
7 _other actors when ing to 





pening to’ ht foe tae ht to c 

wife, Marita, with whom the King is in 
love. Don Caesar addresses to him a 
speech beginning: 

*“*I know you are deaf to all those words 
I am speaking,” &c. 

The literality invariably causes much 
whispering in the audience, and the actor 
unknowingly receives much sympathy. 

@  ¢ 

“Yes, I've been mistaken for all sorts 
and conditions during my wanderings," 
said Ernest Seton-Thompson. Hiding him- 
self eyes deep in a garbage heap back of 
the Yellowstone Park Hotel, to watch the 
antics of some bears over their food, he had 
naturally put on the oldest clothes he could 
muster for the occasion. Digging away in 
that unsavory pile, he did not exactly con- 
vey the impression of opulence. “ It really 
didn’t occur to be, however, just how my 
actions might be interpreted,’ he said, 
“until some tourists hallooed to me from 
the edge df the weod: 

“Say, my man,"’_one of them called, 
“come out of that. Here's a plunk for 
you, and the cook'll give you something to 
eat up at the hotel.” 


© @ 

Local golfers are enjoying a story at the 
expense of Charles B. Macdonald, the ama- 
teur golf champion of 1805. Mr. Macdon- 
ald has been a resident of this city for sev- 
eral years, but came from Chicago, and 
still retains his membership in the Chicago 
Golf Club at Wheaton, where he ts handi- 
capped at plus four. 

Shortly after he had been runner-up in 
the Shinnecock Hills tournament, the 
former champion made a yisit to the scene 
of his earlier golfing triumphs, and found 
the members of his old club celebrating 
the victory of one of the club's scratch 
players over a scratch player of the rival 
Onwentsia Club. Bearing in mind his 
rating of four better than scratch, Mr. 
Macdonald rather intimated that the 
Wheaton scratch player's golf was not 
nearly so high class as that of some of the 
Eastern players whom he had put to the 
bad at Southampton, and expressed a de- 
sire for a match at $100 and $10 a hole. 

“Make it $30 for the match and $10 a 
hole and’ I will go you,” said the Chicago 
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of the Chicago Golf Club appears, he will 


down to scratch or the 
man moved up to plus four. 


i} be moved scratch 


| 
} 
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| Although Maxine Elliott has been best 
known as a rarely beautiful woman, yet 
she has a wit whose only is its ex- 
treme subtlety—it may often fail to affect 
properly the person against whom it may 
be directed. Not long ago a lesser profes 
sional sister approached the actress with 
this question: ‘‘To what element do 
attribute the large measure of your suc- 
cess, to your beauty or your art?” 
The wife of Nat Goodwin looked at 
questioner lazily. Then languorously 
answered: ‘‘ But, my dear, 
my art and the 


defect 


you 


her 
she 
and 


my beauty 


are one same.”" 
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lif 
school sermon 
best policy 
Nathaniel 
avenue. 
story?" 


“There goes a man whose start in 
would’ make a good Sunday 
on the text ‘ Honesty is the 
said a Calumet Club man as 
Witherell passed down the 
‘Splendid man, too—what's the 
‘Well, he and a friend put every cent 
they had into a mine in Montana when 
they were young men—worked it some time 
with more or less profit, and then sold out 
at a big profit to an English syndicate 
Under this management, however, the 
thing shortly proved to be only a ‘ pock- 
et,’ and the syndicate representative 
cused the two of unfair dealing. The 
dict of an expert employed practically 
incided with that of the owners 
claim. So, after consultation 
his late, Mr. Witherell concluded to 
refund the money rather than suffer the 
imputation of dishonesty, and six months 
after the original transaction the whole 
business was on their hands again. The 
transfer papers had been drawn up and 
signed, and the last gang of workmen were 
leaving the mine when one of them half 
way up the shaft dropped his pick. This 
enterprising implement proceeded to chip 
bits off the side of the shaft here 
there on its way to the bottom. One 
these bits was discovered to contain 
unusually rich streak of ore. 
ell’'s expert located the spot from which 
the chip had broken, found a rich vein of 
ore, and work was resumed. The find 
oved a valuable one, and Mr. Witherell's 
principally due to his unusual 
and that chance tumbls of 


ac- 
ver- 
co- 
as to the 
with 


assoc 


and 
of 
an 
Wither- 


While 
several others 
town restaurant #? 
shop,” the peculiarities % 
who is anything but po 
of the profession, were di: 
finally remarked: 

“She is morbidly sensitive.” 

“TI don’t agree with you,” 
“ Why do you think so?” 

“She is so nervous that she will not even 
have a tea urn in her room, that’s why,” 
replied the comedian. 

Now, every one realized that there was a 
joke somewhere, so one of the party asked: 

“What's the answer, Francis?” 

The comedian, with a dreamy, far-away 
look in his eyes, replied. 

“She can't bear to hear it hissing; 
calls unhappy moments of her life. 

ee @ 


Mrs. Mary Platt Parmele, author of the 
“ Evolution of Empire" series of histories, 
is an accomplished musician and deeply 
interested in vibratory physics, Passing 
through Manhattan lately en route for 
Staten Island she lunched at the Hol- 
land House with a friend who is noted 
almost as widely for his crass awkwardness 
as tor his scientific researches. His ad- 
miration of Mrs. Parmele’s tact was there- 
fore probably increased to infinitude, when 
with one excited gesture he swept his glass 
and salad plate and fork to the floor. 

“But hark,” said Mrs. Parmele instant- 
ly, as the resonant echoes of the glass and 
silver rang back from the hard floor, and 
then catching up the keynote of the crash, 
hummed a few bars—‘ wasn't that the same 
—don't you remember that exquisite little 
cadence in Beethoven's ninth symphony— 
now do you know, Prof. X., that richly 
illustrates my idea that just as all a 
has its rise in distorted conceptions of ni 
ural facts, so what we call music is but 
an interpretation of the rhythm of the uni- 
verse—even of the common, daily happen- 
ings, perhaps, as it echoes to the indi- 
vidual soul?” 

And the poor little man quite forgot 
his mortification in the interest of the dis- 
cussion that followed. - 


Mckee, aud 






fe 


said McKee. 


it re- 
See?” 





} 
an up- ly 
alking 
pss, When Augustus Thomas was rehearsing 
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erhood movements on foot—whose name is 


mentioned in connection with every-—” 
‘That's just it,”’ the old man interposed, 
‘I'm a sort of moral puéding stick. I 
contribute my little stir to any good com- 
bing but I don't stand as an irdividual 
for any one thing However, I suppose 
the world has need of pudding sticks, and 
| there would be no puddings without them." 


ition, 


| ® ® 
} Sir Thoma 
friends the 


Lipton said to a of 
other evening: 

know, the hospitality over here 
overwhelming; I am 
to criticise even but it 
is very embarrassing the of my 
kind friends on the newspapers will insist 
on vaguely hinting about my with 
this or that lady don't you 
know? And be think 
of the ladies,"’ 


party 


Do you 


is simply suppose I 
in this, 


way some 


captious 


marriage 
It's confusing, 
ides, 


Lord bless me! 
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College 
sociation 
quiet 


Presidents have an informal 
that meets occasionally for the 
and unrecorded telking over of meth- 


as- 


| od ind means, the “swapping of expe- 
riences’ of university management. One 
day the talk finally drew away from prob- 





lems of administration, courses of study, 
| and finances 
' ‘Don't you find," said one of the group, 
| 4 university head of ultra-modern ideas, 
that stenographers and typewriters sim- 
| plify a man's work greatly; make his detail 
| much easier?” 

Yes,’ dryly put in President Eliot of 
Harvard, ‘“‘the only trouble is the other 
fellows have them, too.” 

o 

‘Whenever I hear Seth Low spd 


as a Mayoralty 
town lawyer, “I 


of 


candidate,” said a 
always recall an 
his school days. It was comm 

night of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Musfe, and Seth had 
just been graduated at the head of his 
class, taking the valedictory; He was a 
speaker as a boy, and all Brooklyn 
Heights was proud of him. After the exer- 
cises in the big auditorium were over, he 
came out of the stage door, and stood look- 
ing up and down the street for a moment 
before joining his family. An old man came 
by and glanced curiously at the lighted 
building and the crowd coming out of it. 


g00d 


Then he stepped up to the youth, who ts g” 


now President of Columbia. 
‘My boy,’ he said, * do 
Polytechnic?’ 
‘Young Seth drew himself up very proud- 
‘I did once,’ he answered.” 
ee ¢ 


you go to the 


the new cast of “* Arizona,’’ now playing at 
the Academy, the cowboys appeared at 
dress rehearsal with the dust which had 
been supposed to settle on them while rid- _ 
ing hard through the alkali carefully de- 
posited on their shoulders. Thomas looked 
at them for a moment and said: 

“You fellows were never in the West— 
and you never rode a horse. Good Lord! 
Go and put that dust on your back and 
about the waist line and fool 

e¢?e?¢ 

Miss Maria Birch, a member of an old 
Baltimore family, who spends much of her 
in this city, was one of the heirs 
John S. Birch, who, 6 
generation ago, made a fortune by his 
patent watch key. Mr. Birch was not @ 
mechanic, but a business man But he had 
a taste for working with tools, and a pro- 
longed season of ill-health, which rendered 
it impossible to attend to business, gave 
him time to devote to his favorite pode ig 
It was then that he perfected his inyen- 
tion, a key that would wind any t 
He took out patents in most of the 
Topean countries, and the key was * 


’em.” 


time 
of her brother, 


Brooklyn Potyteakaaltal ‘the 
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his toes up to his big head, 0 aiv- 

: of some six feet, and seemed men~ 
tally comparing his huge bulk with that of 

: boy on the horse. 

PR goer me,” he murmured, finally, “It's 


Mucky I've had my breakfast .or I'd eat him 
and the horse, too.” 

And the passengers roared at this mod- 
ern suggestion of Jack the Giant Killer. 
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Mrs. Burton, wife of Prof. Richard Bur- 
ton of the University of Minnesota, who its 
the author of several volumes of poetry, 
comes to New York frequently on an odd 
errand. She goes into a book bindery in 
erder to learn the craft under the instruc- 
tion of one of its masters. Mrs. Burton 
believes that every woman should know | 
gome trade, profession, or occupation, by | 
which she could earn her living if necessity 
arose. Extremely fond of fine books, and 
devoted to the art that produces them, she 
became of the earliest pupils of the 
late Evelyn Nordhoff, who was the first 
to Introduce this craft among American 
women Mrs. Burton has many beautiful 
books on which the work has been done 
entirely by herself and from her own de- 
signs. She likes to bind her husband's 
books in this way, and friends of the Bur- 
tons think themselves highly favored 
they receive as a gift a book written by the 
husband and bound by the wife, 

Mrs. Burton had experiences, some- 
times funny and sometimes annoying, with 
the Binders’ Union. She has been 
“chased " out of every bindery in Minneap- 
olis, and absolutely deprived of the privi- 
lege of gaining the instruction she sought 
there. They consider that she comes under 
the head of an apprentice, and the matter 
of apprentices is very strictly regulated | 
the union. Thus far the New York unions 
have regarded her simply in the light of an 
interesting faddist, but she lives in fear 
that they will discover in her a more dan- 
gerous character, and order her out. That 
is the reason that she has been grilling 
over a press in a hot bindery in New York 
this Summer, in order to make hay while 
the sun shone. 


‘ 


one 


has 


¢?e 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould of City and Suburban 
iomes distinction recently had occasion to 
one of the company's apartment 
von the upper east side, when he was 
by a tot of scme seven Summers, 
ideas regarding his work and Helen 
@ beneficence seemed hopelessly 
tar, 

“Oh, Mr. Gould,” she cried, running up 
to him, “ won't you or your little girl give 
me and my mamma a fouse in the country 
—Iit's so hot here, and | never saw the 
country,’ she pleaded. 

“My little girl?" repeated the 
in surprise. 

“ Yep—your little girl, Helen, 
so many things to people 
man what has houses in 
give «way? Oh, Mr. Gould, 
one!” 


big man 


what gives 
isn't you the 
the country to 
please give us 
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They are telling throughout the South a 
rather amusing story at the expense of Miss 
Mary Lee, elder daughter of the late Gen. 
Robert EF. Lee. It appears that she hap- 
pened to be in some foreign city at a time 
when the attachés of the American Em- 
bassy were about to give a ball. As no in- 
Vitation arrived for Miss Lee, a friend who 
happéned to be in the hotel where she was 
stopping called at the embassy and ex- 
pressed surprise that “the daughter of 
America’s greatest General’’ had not been 
honored with an invitation. The Secretary 
in charge apologized most profusely and 
said that the error would be rectified at 
once. Soon afterward a large envelope in- 
closing the elaborate card of invitation 
Was received at the hotel addressed to 
“ Miss Grant.” 

© @ @ 

“Nat '’ Goodwin was seated in a London 
café one night last season after the per 
formance. He observed a group of men at 
another table a few feet away, among 
whom was his leading man. The latter was 
entertaining a-crowd of Britishers with his 
American experiences and was making lib- 
eraj use of the personal pronoun in the 
endeavor to impress his hearers with his 
greatness. The leading man was beginning 
4 new story, starting it by saying: 

“It was one night at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre in New York. ‘Nat’ Goodwin 
was ill, and I was playing his part—" 

“What's that? What are you saying 
there?” inquired Goodwin, jumping to his 
feet and confronting the story teller. 

“Oh, I beg fardon, Mr. Goodwin,” apolo- 
gized the leading man, “I didn't know you 
were here.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Goodwin, 
addressing the group. “ Believe every word 
that man teHs you, for*he honestly be- 
Heves it himself.” 

@@ 

Congressman Amos J. Cummings was 
walking along Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington a short time since when a 
newspaper photographer intercepted him 
and asked him to pose for a snapshot. 

“What's this for?’ inquired the Con- 


The Globe-Democrat,” it was replied. 
~**Go ahead, !m an all-around expansion- 


~sort of Democrat myself,” he 
tk as a flash. 


replied 


2? 
Daingero Yetto, the Japanese artist who 
med the stage setting for ‘‘ Madame 
ty,” -and has lately completed the 
tions for “ A Japanese Nightingale,” 
ony taking solitary sketching 
of picturesque wild flow- 
i am-tay: ma be he eften car- 
ng of the 
other day, a 


swiall moist spot left on the stone. Fer- 
reting out another of the sitmy things, Mr. 
Yetto gathered up a little of the salt and 
repeated the experiment to make sure that 
his eyes had not played him a trick—he 
having never before heard of the salt and 
snail combination, the magic of which he 
declares exceeds any of the seed and flow- 
er jugglery of his own country or India, 
So charmed is he with the performance 
that he even contemplates giving a “ snall- 
ing party '’’ some time in his Fourteenth 
Street studio. 
. @ @ ® 

Here's a story on Richard Mansfield. The 
actor is a great friend of Dr. Carlos Mac-~- 
Donald, the “ insanity expert.’’ Mr. Mans- 
field met the doctor on Madison Avenue 
and walked on down with him to his of- 
fice, the care of which devolves upon a 
gray-haired factotum. Mansfield lingered 
a moment in conversation after the door 
had been opened in response to the doc- 
tor’s ring, and the man in waiting eyed 
him keenly. 

“That was Mr. Manafteld," 
ald said to the old servant, 
him into his office. 

“Oh,” was the rejoinder. *‘ An’ he 
it. One o° yer patients, I presume, 
and able to be now.” 


Dr. 
who 


MacDon- 
followed 


looks 

Sir, 
out alone 

@ © @ 

The lady from Hoboken who was 
in the town a few days ago received a set- 
back while wandering about the Aquarium. 
Mr. Spencer, chief cook and bottle washer 
to the fishes, and than whom nobody knows 
more about them than he, was showing a 
party of friends about the place. The lady 
abroad had smuggled in her umbrella by 
some means and was emphasizing her in- 
teresting remarks by pointing violently at 
the glass tanks. Mr. Spencer had been 
watching her nervously for some moments 
and had retained his composure with diffi- 
culty. Presently he said in a gentle voice: 

“Madam, pray do not poke the Differ- 
ential Calculus and E Pluribus Unum, for 
when those two get loose together there is 
always trouble." 

© @ @ 

Many anecdotes are told of the late Au- 
gustin Daly, but none better illustrates the 
literal possibilities of his character, per- 
haps, than the story told by one old in his 
employment. Mr. Daly and his factotum 
were about to leave Paris one night to catch 
the Calais-Dover boat. The last few hours 
of their stay proved wearisome. So Mr. 
Daly's companion suggested that they put 
in their time over a French dinner of epi- 
curean quality. Daly thought over the 
matter for a moment, and said at last: 

“All right—with one proviso. We will 
have the dinner at your suggestion, but at 
my expense, with the understanding that if 
I am ill on board the boat and lose my 
share of the dinner, you are to be dis- 
charged from my service upon landing in 
America.”’ 

“ That goes,"’ was the reply, 
le French dinner followed. 

A few hours later Mr. Daly 
ill and parted with the 
was said in refereng 
that last Paris 
London. Be 


abroad 


and the lit- 


reached, some 

and employe 

feation in Paris had been 

the morning that the 

: ‘down the gangplank to 

- @ock, Daly turned toward his 

companion and said over his shoulder: “ By 

the way, D., you are discharged."’ And so 
he was—for a time. 
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IlMustrating the interest in racing matter; 
at Saratoga, Bishop McDonnell of Brooklyn 
relates an annoyance to which he was sub- 
jected on the occasion of a visit to the 
United States Hotel. While at dinner the 
Bishop's waiter whispered in his ear, “ Play 
Cornwall.’ The Bishop replied that he was 
not interested. The waiter, however, per- 
sisted that he was sure the tip was straight 
and urged the Bishop to bet. The Bishop 
afterward ascertained that Cornwall lost 
the race. ae, to 
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Hetiry D. Harlan of Baltimore, 
youngest Judge on the bench at the 
ot his appointment, recently stopped over 
in New York with his cousin, Justice Har- 
lan of the United States Supreme Court 
The younger ma, though tall and square- 
shouldered, is fair and slender, and does 
not look nearly his age, while the Chief 
Justice is 6 feet plus, powerfully built, and 
looks his office in every detail. They were 
lounging in the hotel corridor on Thirty- 
fourth Street awaiting the return of a mes- 
senger and incidentally discussing different 
makes of footgear. A small boy roaming 
the halls was attracted by something in their 
appearance or conversation, and joined in 
the latter with the charming bon camarad- 
erie of childhood. 

* Are you a shoemaker?” he 
asked the older man. 

“Doe you think I 
white-haired Judge 

‘No,’ replied the 
scanning him keenly, 
like a—lawyer man 
man." 

“And how 
younger man, 
over forty. 

“You,” returned the small personage, 
looking from one to the other and evident- 
ly feeling about for the right thing under 
the circumstances, “‘ you look like his lit- 
tle boy.” F 


the 
time 


presently 


look like 
returned. 
youngster, slowly and 
‘you look like 
my papa'’s a lawyer 


one?’ the 


a 


the 
now 


smiled 
way, is 


me?" 
by the 


about 
who, 
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A young girl from the wild woods of Wést 
Virginia recently wrote Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, imploring aid in her literary strug- 
, gles. “ My poeme always come back,” the 
letter ran, “and a friend of mine tells me 

bas heard noe Be! s a ‘ay 


the inside. Won't you tell me if this ie 
true? If my name is boycotted I don't 
want to waste any more postage.” 

“Poor child,’ Mrs. Wilcox sighed, lay- 
ing the letter down and leaning back in a 
steamer chair on the porch of her bunga- 
low on the Sound. “I think I must de- 
part from my rule and answer this letter 
personally. What an impossible point of 
view! And yet how typical the child's fedr 
is of most of our bé@te noirs,”” she added. 
‘It is only our own fearsomeness that 
blackballs and boycotts us, and the literary 
world as well as all others belongs, as 
Emerson said, to the energetic.” 
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John Brisben Walker, when he is not 
busy experimenting with motor vehicles, 
likes nothing better than to have a Euro- 
pean celebrity visit him up at Irvington 
and go over The Cosmopolitan editorial and 
printing plant. He induced Zangwill to 
come once, during one of that famous writ- 
er’s journeys to this country. Mr. Zang- 
will appeared careless as to his dress, as is 
his wont, with a paper parcel under his 
arm. He fairly scintillated with witty re- 
marks during his tour through the building. 
A day or two later a package was found on 
one of the editorial tables. 

“That's Zangwill's,”” said one of the edi- 
tors. *‘ I remember seeing him carry it." 

But another editor thought they had bet- 
ter make sure, and the parcel was opened. 
It was Zangwill's property sure enough, as 
a scrawling of the novelist’s name on the 
inside of the paper showed. Its contents 
were a soiled shirt. 

©? @ 

A beautiful young denizen of Chicago was 
recently introduced to Dr. Milo Roy Malt- 
bie, Secretary of the Social Reform Club 
of this city. At some chance mention o; 
his work she turned to him enthusiastic- 
ally: 

‘Oh, are you really one of them?” she 
exclaimed. ** Did you help break into safes? 
Oh, it must have been such fun! Do teil 
me about it. I wish I could go on a raid 
once!’ 

And it was with some difficulty that the 
doctor eventually convinced his admirer 
that he had nothing whatever to do with 
the Committee of Fifteen. 

‘And have you more than one reform 
association?'’ she insisted, ingenuously. 

“ Alas!’ sighed the little man, “ there is 
one for every issue—‘ and still they come.’ ”’ 


ee @ 


Assistant Secretary of State Adee does 
not occupy his city house in Washington 
during the Summer, but daily leaves his 
office in the big building alongside the 
White House and seeks a country retreat. 
As he was about leaving the other after- 
noon he stopped a representative of a press 
association, and in his cheerful, 
manner gave him advice. 


toler "Ge BOWE Gah 3 ons aot at’ nome. 
He may think she is young and prepos- 
sessing, but it is useless. Don’t say any- 
thing to the men of the ‘ yellows’ and the 
‘browns,’ for I think the exercise may keep 
them out of some mischief.” 

Then, with a laugh, he took up his dis- 
patch bag and ran for his train. 


BACHELORS OF NEW YORK, 


HE severe illness of S. Howland Rob- 
bins, who has been at the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital for some weeks, and 

who has been for years associated with 
Lenox life and known as one of the best of 
raconteurs, calls to mind that there are 
very few good story tellers or witty dinner 
men now in society. The race 
have run out 

James V. Parker is considered to-day 
about the wittiest man in New York soci- 
ety, and he is met more frequently at 
Newport, where he has a Summer home, 
Like Mr. Robbins, Mr. Par- 
bachelor. In fact, he is the Dean 
bachelor contingent in society, al- 
though perbaps he is not as old as Peter 
Marié, but account of his long white 
locks he much more venerable 
pearance, Mr. Parker is one of those 
who not believe that the rules of 
game of whist include one for 
silence, and many times at the 
reading room players are kept 
by the running fire of comment which Mr. 
Parker keeps the progress of a 
game, missing a good play. 
It is told of Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt 
that some seasons having heard it 
frequently regretted by the very clever 
young women she knew that there was a 
particular absence of clever men, she in- 
vited four very remarkable self-made men, 
who were extremely brainy and who were 
from the West, with new ideas and plenty 
to say, to meet four of the cleverest women 
in New York society. Mrs. Vanderbilt is 
quoted as having seid that she would never 
repeat the experiment. There was some- 
thing wanting, and the women, although 
extremely cultivated, well read, and very 
brilliant, would almost have preferred men 
for their dinrer partners who could talk 
only about the gossip of the day—gossip 
such as prevailed alone in the sets in which 
they moved. 
Thomas C, 
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Meyer is to-day probably the 
oldest unmarried member of the Union 
Club, He is a graduate of Columbia of 
the class of ‘40. has an independent fort.~ 
une, and has for many years been a man 
of letsure, One of Mr. Meyer's fads is to 

rear. | : a side of his 
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great favorite in society, and 
port regularly each season. 


The Schermerhorn family has several un- 
married male members. Among these are 
William B. Schermerhorn, who is a grad- 
uate of Columbia, 1863, and Frederick Au- 
gustus Schermerhorn. William Schermer- 
horn belongs to the Union. Frederick Au- 
gustus Schermerhorn is a member of nu- 
merous clubs, fncluding the Union, the 
Knickerbocker, the Metropolitan, and the 
New York Yacht. He lives at 101 Univer- 
sity Place. His sister, Mrs. Richard T. 
Auchmuty, lives in the same house, which 
is one of the few examples of beautiful old 
New York mansions which have not been 
pulled down. It is near Martin's restau- 
rant and the Untversity Place Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Schermerhorn leads one of 
the most delightful of existences. He has a 
country estate at Lenox which he keeps 
open for only a few weeks every year, @ 
yacht on which he entertains handsomely, 
and a beautiful residence at Whitestone, 
L. I. He and W. W. Stow have given to 
Whitestone its Country Club. 


Isaac Iselin is the one bachelor in the 
Iselin family, although there are a number 
of younger members now just coming into 
society. Isaac Iselin is a cousin of Adrian, 
Jr., C. Oliver, and the other brothers. His 
brother John Iselin died some years ago, 
and one of his nieces married this Spring 
a son of Mrs. Frederick Goodridge. Mr. 
Iselin is much sought after for dinners. He 
tells very witty stories, and has an almost 
inexhaustible stock of them and very much 
entertaining gossip. He is a boon at coun- 
try houses and is a member of the Univer- 
sity and Metropolitan Clubs. 


Another bachelor who is extremely pop- 
ular in society, who lives in his own house 
and who gives the most delightful little 
dinners, is John Cadwalader. He is @ 
member of sixteen clubs, including the 
Knickerbocker, Union, and Metropelitan— 
the trinity to which the majority of fash- 
jonable clubmen belong. He is a Princeton 
graduate of the year 1866, and a brother of 
Mrs. John Hone. As his name implies, he 
comes from Philadelphia. He goes abroad 
each year, and now and then goes to Lenox 
or to Bar Harbor for a short season. He is 
a lawyer by profession. 

Henry Parish, who is also unmarried, be- 
longs to the Metropolitan Club. He is one 
of the most precise of men in his dress and 
one of the most punctilious, even to de- 
tails. Always in fair weather or foul he 
carries an umbrella, after the English 
fashion, and can often laugh at the impru- 
dence of others in not follewing his exam- 
ple in this very uncertain climate. Mr. 
Parish was graduated from Columbia in 


Oelrichs, a brother of Her- 

les. He lives at Newport. 

; ly impaired, and 

is seldom seen im New York society 

these days. He ie the youngest of the 
three brothers. 

Creighton Webb is the unmarried mem- 
ber of the Webb family, but there is ne 
bachelor in the Vanderbilt, the Astor, oF 
the Belmont family. In the Astor col- 
lateral line there is Matthew Astor Wilkes, 
and perhaps William K. Vanderbilt, being 
now matrimonially free, might be regarded 
as a bachelor. 


WINE AT BALLROOM SUPPERS. 


HILE it has been well said, in regard 
to the quality and lavishness of the 
collation or supper furnished at so- 

cial entertainments in America, that these 
improve, as a rule, every mile south of 
New York, and while Southern hospitality 
is proverbial, it is rather curious that 
Southern hosts and hostesses, in Summer 
at least, seem to pay comparatively little 
attention to the more solid portion of a 
a dance or ball, but a great deal 
to the liquid part of the entertainment. 

Even at Newport, society devotes itself 
quite as much to eating as drinking at the 
dances and balls of the season. At the 
White Sulphur and other leading Southern 
Summer resorts, the so-called collations, 
or suppers, furnished at the conclusion of 
or during the morning germans or evening 
cotillions, consist of little more, as a rule, 
than sandwiches. Where at Newport, how- 
ever, there is always enough wine to ac- 
company a supper, at the Southern resorts 
champagne fairly flowed. 

This wine has largely gone out of use in 
the North as a morning or even afternoon 
beverage, but it is drunk in the South as 
freely in the morning as at any other time 
of the day. It is a decided novelty to a 
Northerner to see the dancers and guests 
at a morning german, which generally ends 
about 1 or 2 o'clock, quaffing champagne in 
freest possible manner. ® It must be 
the credit of the Southerners that 
wine is seemingly never 
amount of champagne 
and women of position 
the North as in the 
North show very plain 

faces and unsteady 
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Kapacious Kamp Kill Kare. 


Lieut. Gov. Woodruff has a side to his 
character that only his society friends 
know—that of host of the finest camp in 
the” Adirondack region, Kamp. Kill Kare, 
on Lake Kora. The Lieufenant Governor 
in his group of buildings that make a small 
woodland village In themselves can fur- 
nish sleeping accommodations for over 
a hundred guests. | Fy iaast addition to 
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Bonfanti and Her Triumphs 


Vogue of the British Blondes 


HIERE is at hand a renaissance of the 
ballet in America. We have had signs 
and signs, but now it seems to have 

come. Probably the best of these signs was 
the ballet of “ Versailles,”’ given in Koster 
& Bial's Thirty-fourth Street house several 
years ago. “ Versailles "’ was doubtless the 
most complete and artistic ballet seen here 
since the glory of the “ Black Crook” 
dawned up: a virtuous but discreet pub- 
lic. There is no comparison drawn here, 
however. 

During the past season we have had bal- 
lets at the New York Theatre, at the Vic- 
toria, and there now begins an inaugural 
season of ballet which is but the herald 
of a five years’ spectacle of the kind, which 
shall precede the Wagnerian season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


This new ballet is clever in conception, 
and it only remains to be seen how well the 
idea of an “Around Town Ballet” has 
been carried out by Mr. Aarons, whose en- 
terprise it is, and by Signor Albertieri, who 
has the ballet under hack. 

The “Around Town Ballet" marshals 
nurse maids, letter carriers, policemen, 
messenger boys, Tenderloin damsels, and 
Waldorf-Astoria dames, all {In Amazonian 
order, and a shipload of British blondes has 
arrived to march in the ranks of the 
Broadway Squad and to appear as some of 
“The Finest.” 

But America welcomed the seed British 
blonde of the universe many years ago, and 
they must be blondes indeed and British to 
the backbone and wicked and skittish and 
all the rest of it to a superlative degree to 
make the man of Lydia Thompson's day 
turn a hair, 


Never again can come the good old times 
of 1867—when the original “ Black Crook” 
burst into view. Later the beauties of the 
blondes were of a more bursting order yet, 
and a dignified journal of that time sz 
deliriously; ‘* The 
upon us.” 


season of golden hair is 


jut the blondes were not the ballet. It 
had arrived before them. Fannie Ellsler 
had danced here, but her appearance was 
several times in period of years beyond that 
time, whereof the memory of man run- 
Meth not to the contrary."’ The inaugural 
ballet of our time was that of the “ Black 
Crook,” given by “ Jarrett and Palmer's 
Great Parisienne Troupe.’ Men still speak 
of the dawn of those beautiful women, and 
women of genius, with a kind of awe. They 
revealed to a startled public the true poetry 
of motion 

‘Never has there been anything like it 
in heaven or on earth,"’ said an old man the 
other day, who admits having occupied a 
box during the initial run of the “ Black 
Crook” for thirty nights without interrup- 
tion. He said, in speaking of it: “ And if 
I had not run short of money I had been 
there yet.” 

There were fortunes spent in flowers 
alone, in those days of the ‘ Black Crook.” 
One florist said not long ago: “ Bonfanti 
made my fortune. You see that house out 
there?’ He referred to a palatial country 
house owned by him. “ Well, Bonfanti’s 
flowers alone nearly did it. Every night, 
every night. Rich men, and men who could 
not afford it. If an admirer left town I 
received a telegram from him: ‘Do not 
forget Bonfanti, Sangalli, Rigl, or who- 
ever the favorite might be—and I didn’t for- 
get. There were others than Bonfanti, but 
they meant less. The “ Black Crook” did 
it. Such days can never come again. I don't 
know whether the women no longer exist 
to furnish the powerful provocation or why 
—but I am sure it will never happen again.” 


One rich in reminiscence tells of the first 
night of “The Black Crook"; ‘* New York 
did not know what it was going to see, and 
consequently it turned out to learn en 
masse. The curtain rose on a spectacle be- 
fore undreamed of as a possibility to stage 
mechanics, and eight premiéres occupied 
the first row.” This last bit of artistic 
and managerial superlative was told with 
an impressiveness that would befit the 
most tremendous occasion. 


“ There were twelve premiére danseuses 
in all, and every member of the ballet 
trained in the ballet schools of France or 
Milan and representing the perfection of 
the art of dancing. 


“There were two bright particular stars 
among them—they danced together—Bon- 
fanti and Rita Sangalli. There certainly 
was never anything like it. I am not re- 
ferring to the anatomical part of it. I 
don't know that we old fellows thought 
about that; it was art, magnificent art. It 
nearly ‘knocked’ us emotionally. But I 
doubt if any of us stopped to dissect or to 
analyze. It was the coloring, the aggrega- 
tion of beautiful women, the music, the 
motion, everything. Oh, it was great! Our 
sons will never see anything like it. Tastes 
have become too vitiated nowadays for 
a. te appreciate anything so delicately 

iful. We saw then, and for the first 
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An Attempt to Re- 
vivify the Sensation of 
the Black Crook Days 


SOOO OOSPOOPO SOO PSS 
never see anything like ‘The Black Crook’ 
—thank Heaven, for it made me poor. 

“ Sangalli and Bonfanti danced together 
Sangalli was a full-grown woman, expe- 
rienced, and had had ten years’ at La 
Scala. Her dancing was very fine, nearly 
perfection. It was precise, technically 
beautiful, and all that a reasonable mortal 
would exact, but—she danced with Bon- 
fanti. That settled Sangalli. I guess she 
was the best the management had to put up 
alongside of Bonfanti, but it couldn't last, 
It was Bonfanti. She was the most ador- 
able creature ever seen in this country. She 
was little and dark—a flashing, scintillat- 
ing point of fire. She was a little girl. 
When she came she seemed to be a bursting 
bud. Two years later we could see the wo- 
manishness that had crept upon her almost 
under our very eyes. Bonfanti was an in- 
spired fairy. That first night I got behind 
the scenes as soon as I could shake my sis- 
ters—I had ’em there, two of them. They 
were a bit shocked, but they were so de- 
lighted with the shock they went three 
nights running. 

“One of them is old and fat, as I am; 
but the dear woman, woman of the world 
as she is, still shakes her head and looks 
solemn when that night is recalled. She 
says, ‘There was never anything like it, 
was there, Tom?" There never was. 

“I went behind, as I say, and all the 
people were shouting ror Bonfanti. No- 
body could find her at first, and Wheatly 
and the others were fuming about when 
one of them nearly fell over her, tumbled 
down upon a bit of prostrate scenery, fast 
asleep. She had left the stage and in one 
second had forgotten where she was, and 
had gone ‘dead off.’ She was just a lit- 
tle girl and tired out. They waked her 
up and towed her toward the entrance, 
and she took her encore. Whenever she 
came off that night she went to sleep. 
Later in the engagement dissensions arose. 
Sangalli became soured It was all Bon- 
fanti with the public. I don’t know that 
she did anything to Sangalll It was just 
her, youthful splendor. However, Sangalli 
gZave the management the alternative— 
Bonfanti go, or Sangalli. Sangalli 
went- dancer, too. 
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that night everybody was scan- 
I had never realized how virtuous 
people could be till then. When I am in 
doubt if there are any virtuous people I 
hark back in mind to the morning after 
“ The Black Crook." It was so scandalous a 
thing—that modest ballet—that every 
mother, husband, son and daughter had to 
go lest one or the other should find him- 
self there unprotected. It was a great 
old time. I believe that gave the sign for 
Young America’s latch-key. We went 
night after night, then met to talk it over, 
then to serenade the girls. The florists 
kept open all night.” 

“That's a long time ago?” 
“Thirty—thirty-four, five years isn’t it? 
I was only twenty-six! The dress of the 
ballet in those days was modest in the 
extreme. None of your wisps about the 
middle and a ‘guess coming’ for the 
rest. Modest and beautiful. Women were 
chosen for their ability to dance, not for 
their avoirdupois. They were more fra- 
gile, more petite than otherwise. Preach- 
ers added to the clamor. It is certain that 
when they saw the house doing so well 
because of the gossip the management 
hired divines to preach against the ballet. 
“There was later a ballet of torches, if 
I remember rightly, and it was popularly 
called ‘the burni.; shame.’ As a matter 
of fact, upon that occasion Eve's fig-leaf 
was a waterproof cloak as compared with 
the costumes of the women who danced 
‘the burning shame.’ But these tactics 
should not be confounded with the more 
artistic performance of ‘The Black 
Crook."’ 


“TI recall the fact that a member of 
Palmer's company, Miss Wells, who was a 
rare comedienne, took the part of an old 
woman in ‘The Black Crook,’ and used to 
amuse the audience greatly by pretending 
that she believed the flowers thrown to the 
premiéres were for her. She would advance 
to the footlights as ff overwhelmed, and 
with a comical manner all her own would 
pick up the flowers. Afterward she would 
resign them to the owner. She had but one 
fault, it seemed.to me, as an artist: she 
often enjoyed her own fun and the absurdi- 
ty of her situations so much that it be- 
came: evident to the audience, and then 
they laughed with her and not at her. 


“Troops, groups, and vast agglomera- 
tions of girls crowded the Niblonian stage, 
and if I am not mistaken, there was a male 
dancer imported, once, who performed the 
feat of jumping into the air and turning 
round three times before touching the 
ground again. I do not mean somersault- 
ing, but keeping his body vertical, twist- 
ing around as if upon a pivot run through 
him perpendicularly, from top’ to toe. Try 
it—before breakfast. It used to give me 
the something-articularis every time I be- 
held the performance. There were changes 
of light and many beautiful effects pro- 
aet by A then, but, of course, these lig! 


encore. 


obtain now. But all such advantages are 
lost because applied to such poor material. 

“I recall another night of glory at the 
performance of ‘The Black Crook.’ It 
seems Bonfanti had danced and danced till 
she had become tired to maintain a 
certain poise longer. She then executed a 
step which was unfamillar to her admirers, 
and the house rose person, Bonfwati 
thought the house was on fire. She cov wt 
speak a word of English. She turned and 
ran like a deer. The manager was jumping 
up and own, 
Bonfanti was turning round and 
round like an eel in his hands, talking loudly 
in Italian. After a few moments he made 
her understand there was nothing wrong— 
just an uproar ol not a 
fire—and all 
to rest her toe, 

“Then came 
troupe left for 
tired to death. 
home until long 


too 
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night, before the 

Chicago. Everybody was 

Nobody got started for 
after 1 o'clock. When Bon- 
fanti got to her there was a regular 
election night crowd about it. Policemen 
had to help her through to her door, In 
front of the house stood an immense wagon 
with wines, in which the two or 
three thousand people were continually in- 
vited to drink to Bonfanti's health. Strange 
men and women went up and down her 
stairway till daylight, just to say “ good- 
bye, Bonfanti; come back.” And flowers, 
flowers everywhere. The halls were full of 
policemen to keep order and see that noth- 
ing went wrong, and the best that could be 
got were there to serenade her. It kept up 
until broad daylight, and Bonfanti depart- 
ed, half asleep and smiling, with a string 
of carriages behind her three blocks long. 

“The most I recall of her fads was the 
fad to be ‘ good.” The women were in rap- 
tures about her, and I remember that she 
used to say in the queerest kind of Eng 
lish: ‘I mus’ be ver’ good.’ And she always 
was ver’ good. She married into one of the 
proudest and richest families of this town 
She was as good as she was brilliant and 
wonderful, and her big tce was certainly 
the greatest thing in the world thirty-four 
years ago." 

Marie Bonfanti still voices her fetish in 
broken English. She lives in New York 
City, a charming, engaging, black-haired, 
black-eyed woman, her English only slight- 
ly improved. She speaks little of her tri- 
umphal days, but what she says shows her 
to be the same “good” Bonfanti. In a 
short interview she kept to the subject of 
the dance and away from the subject of 
herself. 
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“ Zair eez no more dancing, I zink. Eet eez 
now what eez is called zee spleet, zee keeck, 
zee, zee stupeed zing. Girl—girl—and some 
more girl—no dance—dance, nd more 
dance. Zay will do eet again, I zink. Zay 
always do zee zings again—but zey do not 
do zem now; zee soul make zee dansaire; 
zee soul make everyzing. You feel somezing 
up here '"’—tapping her breast. ‘‘ And 
grow vulante—ah—like zis" id 
a few steps on the points of he 
Bonfanti of old must have 
lost his or her mind when 
did they not, Madame?” 
like me,” discreetly an- 
swered Bonfanti. Zee best zat happen me 
sometime was Meester Augustine Daly. He 
have ze Fifth Avenue long ago I never 
dance zat he do not go in front to zee me 
A man like Augustine Daly was no man to 
waste ze time seeing a woman dance. But 
he always come and pay ze tribute to my 
art. He write me a leetle note and he zay: 
‘You dance most beautiful, Bonfanti. And 
eet will please you zat all zee ladies say: 
‘Oh! I love her dance. Ze Bonfanti eez— 
eez—eez—n-i-z-e.' "" 

After fishing about in her vocabulary for 
some word that would not seem too fulsome 
in praise of herself, Bonfanti drawled this 
word n-i-c-e in the most inimitable way 
Then she leaned over and remarked re- 
flectively and seriously: 

**Eet must mean, because zee 
me zat | am—am—er—g-o-o-t?”’ 
While talking with this charming woman 
vne does not doubt for a moment that she 
Is always “ g-o-o-t."’ 

After “The Black Crook" came the del- 
age—the British Blondes fairly inundated 
the town. 

No manager can show more girl than 
was then shown to the public. No public 
will ever again appreciate seeing so much 
girl at one time as that public did—they ab- 
sorbed their dose at that time up to the 
full physiological effect. 


The British Blondes, of which Pauline 
Markham was one of the greatest in sev- 
eral senses, did not represent the ballet; 
even the element of the ballet introduced 
in their burlesque was truly a burlesque of 
the honest, beautiful ballet. A man of lt- 
erary fame sang sonnéts to Pauline Mark- 
ham’'s eyebrows and sold his magnificent 
library for her and did all sorts of absurd 
things as if she were beautiful, talented, 
and as overflowing with genius as with 
avoirdupois. 
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ballet had given cause 
for remark, what did Lydia Thompson's 
Blondes do? The Tribune of July 23, 1872, 
devoted three-quarters of a column to tell- 
ing the public what a shame it would be 
to noti@ the show. Three-quarters of a 
eolumn was hardly space enough in whieh 
to explain how indecent a thing we had 
in our midst. This oceurred after a run 
of burlesque, and in the article was this: 
“The time has been when there was 
thought to be sanctity about the beauty of 


~woman—when it was idealized in the im- 


aginations of the young men, Joved in their 
hearts and reverenced in 
when all manner of sweet an 
ities of nature were associat 
eel its influence was to 
nge, delicious, but chastening joy.” It 
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were all sorts of funny things said at the 
expense of the women, and another newse 
paper spoke of the “ whole country bowe 
ing down in pious (7) adoration of the 
*fatted calf.’ "’ 

‘The Black Crook was written of 
the “‘centipedal drama.” and it was writ- 
ten that Mile. Bonfanti was plunging the 
moral Chicagoans ‘into the seventh 
heaven.” But the British Blondes were 
inother story. When matters ran too high 
or not high enough a delegation of clere 
symen were invited to go behind the scenes, 
ind see how modest and shy the show was. 
They accepted the invitation, and needless 
to say the blonde contingent on its 
best behavior and the verdict emi- 
nently satisfactory. This gave bur- 
lesquers a new life. 

After this period there seemed to be 
“nothing doing Or perhaps so much had 
that whatever was done after 
that seemed unworthy of notice. But about 
ten years took a new start, 
us doing splits, 


as 


was 
was 
the 


lease of 


been done 
ago dancing 
and women pranced before 
winks, and acrobatics of various kinds~ 
but principally the danee came to us in 
skirts. They were skirts that were meant 
to outdo any nakedness of the past in 
point of immodesty, because with those 
skirts no skill, and they spoke too 
loudly of that which was hidden. From this 
moment all the dancers of the stage ran 
to- clothes The magnificent toe of the 
premiére disappeared. The well-timed, 
hard-worked ballet dancer gave place to 
arms that waved wildly and none too 
well, and feet that simply got in the way 
of those they belonged to, and in the way 
of those who were looking at the stage. 

After a while came Versailles—imported 
from London, I think—and if it was a wild 
waving of the hands and none too much 
technique about it, it was a good effort in 
a better direction. 

Now we are at it again. 

Dancing abroad has ever been a 
matter to those who danced. In Italy it 
has meant first, a certain knowledge bee 
fore a candidate for membership was able 
to qualify for admission into the school ef 
dancing. Once admitted, the pupil danced 
from 9 o'clock in the morning till 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, every day from three to 
seven years. When such a one received her 
diploma, that was all she got. No effort 
was made to place her or to help her make 
a living. But since she possessed the ca- 
chet of the school, was recognized as 
worthy of attention and managers were 
pretty sure to engage her. 

There are several distinct schools or meth- 
ods of dancing which are significant of na- 
tlonal characteristics The Italian sehool 
teaches the simplest step, but that step is 
kind the most difficult of execution. 
It requires more attributes than any other 
of the All is elegant, de- 
tailed, poetic. 

The French 
eccentricity; 


came 


serious 


she 


one 


ota 
several methods 


dancing is full of 
more abandon— 
personal, if one may so describe it. 
German school is composite in meth- 
Germans have adopted that which 
either school—French 
it theirs. 


school of 
more action, 
more 
The 
od. The 
is most excellent in 
ind Italian—and made 
knows a method pe- 
country and to the Russian 
All that is barbaric enters 

A Russian ballet may em- 
&c., in forming its 
figures. The dance itself appears to the 
Western mind to smack of savagery. The 
Russian ballet is most eccentric. 


Again, the Russian 
culiar to the 
temperament. 
into the 
swords, 


dance 


ploy cultlasses, 


America is not without her “ school.” And 
that school is what might be ex- 
America when she came to dance. 
is extreme in the dance America 
has adopted. Dancing America will kick 
higher, when called upon by the exigencies 
of the case to kick at all, than any other 
nation in the wor!d—the height of her wo- 
men makes that possible. If an American 
ballet decides to perform pianissimo, as it 
were, one could hardly perceive her. If the 
American ballet should find it desirable to 
be elegant, it would certainly be elegant 
after the fashion of certain nouveau riche 
of whom the Baroness Selliére once wittily 
said: ‘‘ She attempts to be the grande dame 
—but ft seems to me she only succeeds in 
being damn grand.” 

But this fault of going to extremes is 
not for lack of training. It is the fault of 
the American public. The public demands 
the extreme or thinks it is not getting its 


precisely 
pected of 
All that 


money's worth. The manager is accessory - 


after the fact, and gives the public what 
it wants—that is what the manager says 
about it. We have excellent ballet masters 
im America, and should have a magaifi- 
cent ballet made of American girls. 


Albertieri, the ballet master of the Metro- - 


politan Opera House, comes of a family of 
dancers par excellence. His is an Italian 
art of a high order. There is so much art 


about the matter with him that he has re- * 


fused to coach ballets in the town unless 
permitted to choose “dancers instead of 

Romeo, Albertieri’s assistant, 
director of certain ballets lately seen here, 
@id not begin to dance till he was twenty- 
seven. Before that age he was a chef of 


magnitude. 


Alviene had a lawyer for his father and & . 


@ancer for his mother. He is the best 

master of eccentric dancing in the country. 

Marwig represents still another school of | 
et dancing. With nim it is action, m 


House.. We need no more. half 
wholly self-consctous | French: 


our dapeing.. We can.do tt 


and also - 


. 


Or enann enn 
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CANVASS of the smart tailors and 
A haberdashers in New York reveals the 

fact tha{ there are to be some radical 
innovations in men's wear this Fall and 
Winter. The word innovation is to be un- 
derstood only in a comparative sense, for 
the changes will be as compared with last 
year rather than as related to what men 
have ever worn years before 

The styles as a rule are to be simple, and 
every effort is to be made to make gentle- 
men as inconspicuous as possible. This is 
by the dictate of the best-dressed Ameri- 
cans, men whose tastes direct what the 
best tallors do. Men's furnishers make lit- 
tle effort nowadays to shape the fashions. 
They wait until the men of best taste come 
from abroad, their country places, and 
clubs to give their Fall and Winter orders 
Then the furnisher considers their orders 
as the style for the uninitiated who does 
not give so much of his attention to plan- 
ning bis clothes, 

The furnisher makes a 
ures or suggestions, and the gentleman 
makes his own selections. His idea is to 
improve what has been found satisfactory 
in the past season, to discard what has be- 
come common, The fashions are a sort of 
evolution, the furnisher will tell you, and 
really radical changes are seldom intro- 
duced with any degree of succes: 

The most striking innovation for the Fall 
and Winter will be the discarding of the 
dinner coat or Tuxedo. The best-dressed 
men have decided that it is common, and 
the fashionable tailors are making it 
for the coming season's wear In fact, the 
edict has now gone forth that coat is 
emart to wear at any formal function or in 
any place where ladies are to present 
uniess it has a tail to it. This is true for 
day as well night. The evening jacket 
has come to be regarded as almost né- 
gligée as a business coat. 

There will, however, be a new coat 
thing like the Tuxedo. This new coat will 
have breast and side pockets and a silk- 
faced shawl collar, unlike the dinner 
jacket, will close with two buttons. These 
coats are designed for home and club wear, 
and are with single-breasted 
waistcoats the same mate- 
rial, white and either 
or button shoes 
coats to wear to dinner or to lounge around 
the club in, 


number of vent- 


not 
no 
be 


as 


as 


some- 


and, 


be worn 
and trousers of 
shirts, black ties, 
They are just handy dress 


to 


lace 


banish- 
kind 


innovation is to be the 
ment of the raglan overcoat; every 
of overcoat in fact except the skirted 
Chesterfield patterns. The raglan has come 
to considered the 
has been promulgated that it must 
The overcoats will fit the 
closely, will not look 
as the long flowing raglan. 

Although the overcoat is 
very the clothes are 
The military coat wone, except for 
very military athletic figure. The 
of the figure are to be so accentuated 
as they have been heretofore. The new 
jacket will will have a 
fectly straight 

One Fifth 
entirely new sort of 
made of brilliant color: 
silk, and lined with silk 
look like 
around the 


Another 


and 


decree 
not be 
rather 


be common, and 
figure 


and so conspicuous 


to fit the figure 
not to do so, 


the 
lines 


closely, 
has 
or 
not 
loose and 
back. 


Avenue 


be per- 
has de 

uit It 
in a 
The trousers 


and 


tailor igned an 
house 
heavy rep 
will 
will fasten 
of ribbon 
The suit 


of 


pajama trousers 
waist with a broad bit 
with large silk tassejs at the end 
aay be worn with a silk shirt 
iis suit is designed for wear 
vn room. 
A distinct novelty in an « 
made of a dirk gray cloth, with a « 
the shawl pattern, the to be 
sth gray silk. The trousers and waistcoat 
vill be ‘made the same the 
oat. These suits are not expected = to 
e worn except at stag affairs, at hotels 
nd clubs, and at the theatre when women 
re not in the party. 
Tailors are doing their best to force 
»w fashions in sack clothes, but the 
nes are abiding by the t of the 
‘essed customers. 


course, 
only in one’s 
will 
oliar 


ening suit 


coat faced 


of material as 


some 
best 
well- 


asl 
*‘Smart” tailors are making trousers 
her wide, but avoiding the pegtop 
nm. The trousers are about 17% inches at 


knee and 15% inches at the 
vy will hang perfectly straight 


bottom 
from the 


clothes, the white 
prominent place. 
made both 
will 
material 


all evening 
will have a 
coats will be 
ible breasted, 
rered with the same 
waistcoat is made. In the evening 
hes most well-dressed men will wear 
re will be no changes worth recording. 
* garment seems to be a staple fixture, 
the best tailors are content with the 
ent standard. The frock coat, too, will 
rirtually the same as last year. 


rere will be more 
n than usual, probably. 
t, so popular last season 
before, is no longer in 
white waistcoat with small stripes 
be used almost entirely. It looks neat 

‘ys, and is in the best form. 
* dark-colored shirt is gone for the 
White shirts will prevail, and 
lors are used at ali, they will be 
the simplest shades, generally in 
all figure on a white -background. 
ts will have fine lines, and the 
i be just as wide as the chest of 

' 


Waist- 
These 
single and 

buttons 
of which 


and have 


fancy waistcoats 
The buff waist- 
and the 
vogue, 


sea- 


FALL FASHIONS 
‘SS FOR MEN. 








while 


the wearer, A few of the dress shirts will 
have very fine ribbed pique bosoms, but 
the pique bosom is not so popular, and 
most shirts will have only the plain bosom. 

The younger set, which Is allowed some 
liberties, may wear a fine pleated shirt 
which some shirtmakers are showing. The 
colored shirts that are to worn will 
unusually neat The figures are printed 
on madoplans or on satin broches or per- 
The former fabrics are given more 
attention by the fine haberdashers than 
percales are, The figures are geometricals 
in black, dark blue, red, or lavender; a few 
stripes, narrow and widely spaced, will also 
worn 

lor wear with business suits pleated col- 
ored shirts will quite popular, it is 
thought. The plain négligé with a centre 
pleat, and made of madras or fine flannel 
will also worn to extent. The 
flannels ure designed for négligé and come 
in stripes 


be be 


cales, 


be 


be 
some 


be 


In collars there 
the old wing design. 


will be a reversion to 

The high turned down 
affair, it is expe i, will gradually lose 
its vogue, There are to be collars 
designed of an entirely new shape, but the 
prevailing styles will be the wing, the poke, 
and the straight stander. These will be 
made in both wide narrow stitching 
The wing collar with the wide stitching 
will not be as smart as that with the 
row stitching, owing to the liability of the 
edge, where the wing bends, to swell and 
gap. The wing collars have well balanced, 
moderately spaced wings, the bottom of the 
wings forming a straight line. There will 
be very large wings. 

With 


some 


and 


nar- 


some 
the high turned- 
will go There 
any kind, not- 
England over the 
In all ties 
shades will 


the banishment of 
down collar the bow tie 
will be very few bows 

withstanding the craze in 
bow with the hanging wings. 
dark colors will prevail. The 
be quiet, though distinct, and there will be 
have not been in- 
troduced in this country. of these 
will be the Paisiey shade, which is a blend- 
of colors. You can 
this coloring and 
want find. It 
the season's real novelties, 

cravats will be large. The 
very broad and soft, and 
the last year, will be wide of 
end and free of lining. The one-time-over 
Ascot will again be popular, it is thought, 
and small stickpins will be worn with it. 
The best four-in-hands will have a wide 
end and be graduated to a two-inch width 
at the knot. What bows will be sold at all 
will be of the batswing shape. For wear 
on evening occasions there is a new tie. It 
is cut 


of 


some colors that before 


One 


ing of a great 
look at a tle 
ee there any 
will be one of 
All forms of 
Culrosses will 


variety 
made of 


color you to 


be 


Ascots, as 


perfectly straight, has square ends, 
and is of uniform width throughout. When 
square, fat centrepiece, 
out straight and 


shows a 
ends 


tied it 
and the stand 

the edge of the 
White gloves, he 
seams, to worn 


come 
shirt bosom. 
and with 
on all 
receptions, 
be proper 
will be 
skinned 
seams, 


to 
avy strong 
formal occa- 
when 
Pearl 
longer 
with 
the 


too 


are be 


sions except afternoon 
glove will 
for street wear 
correct—only the dark 
self-stitching and heavy 
thing The pearl 


feminine for street wear, the habeedashers 


the pearl gray 
no 

kid, 
will be 


gloves 


glove is considered 
ay. 


There will be 
that will be 
igns will be 


the socks 
smartest 


stripes for 
worn this Fall. The 
hand embroidered, 
The 
will not 


no 


in spots, 
will be 
conspicuous 


de 


and cireles colors 


the 


divans, 
dark, and 
at all 


hose be 


It is rather early yet for the Fall hats, 
but some of the hatters have already shown 
a Fall hat that is smart 
It is of soft felt, and 
has a brim three wide 
This brim is the distinctive thing 
this head covering {t to 
ever, that the smart hats will all have 


considered 
ot dark gray 
and a half inche 


very 


color, 


about 
is safe ay, how- 
widk 
brims. 

The style i 
rounded toe, 
having their 
own ideas, and 
feet 


Shoes display evolution 
a very heavy with large, 
But the well-dressed men are 
shoes made after their 
those who have well-shaped 
ing a shoe constructed that is more pointed 
at the Considerable originality is be- 
ing observed in the deSigning of these new 
shoes. Low shoes will be worn during the 
Autumn, on days during the 
Winter, but many look upon the low shoe 
as a Winter tad. The patent leather shoes 
with kid tops will be the formal footwear 
Shoes will be very plain for dress, and quite 
elaborately trimmed for négligé and busi- 
ness wear. 

* Men 
a fashionable 
‘to the fact that 
of clothing can be 


an 


shoe, 


are hay- 


toe. 


and pleasant 


are becoming very sensitive,’ said 
haberdasher a few day* ago, 
so many of their articles 
priced by those they 
meet in the street. Men's wear is displayed 
in windows much and the prices are 
everywhere so well known that the effort 
is to get something retiring but distinctive, 
something whose price every other man will 
not recognize on the instant 

‘**Men are breaking away from the con- 
ventional fashions, and having their clothes 
made more to suit themselves, more with 
regard to what will be becoming to them- 
seives. They are breaking away from Eng- 
lish fashions, too, and carrying out ideas 
which are distinctively American. The 
clothes which will be worn this Fall and 


so 














| same 





Winter will be on the whole the best ap- 
pearing that American men have as yet 
worn.” 


Fechter and ‘‘Dan” Leeson. 


CTORS, especially noted ones, are 
sometimes sensitive upon being imi- 
tated, and none was moré particu- 

lur in this respect than Charles Fechter. 

Old theatregoers will remember Dan Lee- 
son, a favorite everywhere, and at Wal- 
Inck’s and elsewhere a man who made his 
mark, but always in the ranks, and not 
above it. Dan was a gcod mimic, a story 
teller that held an audience of friends in a 
way. Like many others, he was im- 
provident and sometimes just a little hun- 
gry. While Wechter was playing an en- 
gagement that ended somewhat suddenly 
by his flight from the city, Leeson was 
discussing geod tin.es and bad times and 
the vicissitudes cf the profession in the 
manager's Office of the theatre. 

“Now, there's Charlie Fechter," said 
Dan, with a twinkle of the eye that pre- 
aged merriment. ‘‘ He's a good ‘un, and 
when he came over here with Jarrett & 
Falmer and played Ruy Blas at Niblo’s, 
people took kindly to his mannerisms. 
That's all right —— 


quiet 


The door of the office was quietly opened 
and Fechter stood in the opening. There 
was a look of displeasure on his face 
and he scemed an ineh taller as he heard 
Leeson’s voice. Leeson did not him, 
and Fechter signed to silence and stepped 
lack from sight, leaving the door open 

* You never heard him in the big scene 
with Don Salluete, did you? Bangs played 
the part, and Fechter was a little jealous 
of Bangs. Here's the way that Fechter 
did it.” 

A superb imitation 
mannerisms 


see 


was all the 


of 


given; 
peculiar Fechter 


shown, and with a power that no one sup- 
posed Leeson could summon, he gave the 
fecene, using a cane for a sword, and sat 
down upon the managerial sofa quite ex- 
hausted—but with a sound of applause from 
an audience of three. 

A moment only Fechter stood in the 
doorway. The anger had faded away. 

“ Not a bit like it, Dan!” he ejaculated. 
“ You missed the best part of it. Now, you 
play Salluete and I'll show you Charles 
Fechter's Ruy Blas.” 

He pulled Leeson from the sofa, took up 
the cane, braced himself with the alr of a 
conquerer, made a pass at Leeson, and 
began. 

Leeson saw he was in for it, and took up 
a yardstick from the table, putting him- 
self on the defensive. Dan was a fair 
swordsman, and stroke by stroke, pass by 
pass, Fechter and he had it round and 
round the room. Fechter’s face was a 
study. The audience of three were silent, 
till Fechter forced Leeson to his knees, 
and then threugh the doorway. 

Then only did Fechter realize his im- 
petuosity. He threw down the cane, gave 
his hand to Leeson, and, patting him on 
toth cheeks, exclaimed: “ That's the Ruy 
Blas, Dan, but I don’t think you could 
play the part. Now, you take lunch with 
me, and you can order a bottle if you 
want it!" 

“Well, I guess I've earned it, anyway,” 
said Dan, “and if you make it big enough 
it will last over to-morrow.” 


Not Forsaken. 


Prison Angel (to new arrival)—I hear you 
are in for running away with another man’g 
wife, poor, forlorn creature? 

New Arrival—Not as bad as all that, 
ma'am. The man and [ have become very 
good friends since, and he has promised to 


were | come and see me every week., 





Memories of “Jack” Haverly. 


PPP PO Pol ot oh oe ot 4, 


EPORTS 
fatal 
Salt 
who, 


the 
iliness of 
Lake City 
for many 
a bright particular star 
of purveyors of 
tiable in his ambitions, 
his judgment, and 
he had on any venture 
him, J. H. Haverly 
extreme exaltation 
was as 
ago 
equestrian 


careening 


serious and probably 
“Jack"’ Haverly in 
bring memories of a 
years, forth as 


of 


stood 
the firmament 
amusements. Insa- 
believing firmly in 
ready to risk all 
that appealed to 
in his time to the 
of And his 
great. 
Samuel P. 
performer, 


man 
in 
public 


own 


rose 
success 
descent 

Forty 
famous 
habit of 
twice daily in an act 
“The Courier of St. 
rider bestrode four horses all abreast, and 
to the audiences of the his feat of 
horsemanship was little of marvel- 
lous. 


Stickney, a 
was in the 
around the circus ring 
that the bills termed 

Petersburg.” The 


years 


day 
short 


rustic 
“For the 
your 


“Great guns!" -ulated a 
day, at sight of Stickney’s feat. 
Lawd's sake, hold Stretch 
another inch and split 
the chin.”' 

And in 


one 


up! 
you'll 


legs 


clean up to 


the days when Jack Haverly 
thought nothing of running a of 
theatres, stars, theatrical combinations, 
race courses, and hotels, there were plenty 
of who looked on, predicting a 
direful up for this insatiable man- 
for a long time failure did not 
Haverly's appetite 
success it fed on. 
When he took hold of the theatre 
Fourteenth Street it had become a sort 
burying ground of the hopes of many man- 
agers. A legion of ill-omened birds of ad- 
vice settled about Haverly, croaking forth 
direful prophecies 
Don't take it, 
ruin.’ 
Haverly, old it's the 
the cumel's back. Don't.” 
‘Now, see here, Jack; don't be a fool, 
Look at the rent—the dead weight. Let it 
alone. From Fechter to Matt Morgan and 
Claxton, it has failure. 


score 


persons 

split 
But 

and 


ager. 
come, increased 
with every 
in 
of 


Jack; it will be your 


boy, last straw 


upon 


on to Kate been a 
Don't touch it,” 

Not a manager who did not say ‘‘ Don't” 

an actor who did not smile supercil- 
and echo that “ Don't.” 
But Jack Haverly had a rule of his own. 
The pack-mule luck,” he to say, 
is too slippery-footed a steed for me. I've 
nag to take me across the black 
adversity to the shining shore of 
Common sense, saddled with 
that's the horse I ride.”’ And so, 
when the croakers were shaking their 
heads, he merely smiled blandly and went 
to work after his own methad, 

“What the people want,” he used to say, 
‘they will patronize if they have to put 
up a five spot for it. If they don’t want 
it you can't force it on ‘em, with a clu. 
Give me a show with merit to it and you 
go to the dogs with your luck 
to go there anyhow, if you have a bad 


not 


jously 
used 
a better 


SUCCESS 


pool 


judgment, 


may 
sure 


you're 


| show.” 


made a venture 
he met the 
But success 


In he 


with 


Chicago, where 
another *‘ Jonah 
advice in the same way. 
came, and then he began to branch out. 
He secured an interest in the Bush Street 
Theatre, in San Francisco, took out two or 
three traveling companies, and 
theatre in Ohio. But the Oliver 
in his make-up still eried for 
Again he went in search of material 
wherewith to give the public an amplitude 
of amusement by means of which he could 
reap a harvest of profit. He conceived the 
idea of “‘an aggregation’ of negro min- 
strel performers, which, when ready for 
the road, he styled “ The United Mastodon 
Minstrels,"’ with the legend of ‘40, Count 
‘em, 40."" They were forty in number, and 
again the predictions of old showmen 


proved false, for the enterprise was a suc- 
“ 


house,” 


opened a 
Twist 
*more.”’ 


note 


| 
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He 
his ‘ drove 
England 


POS 


cess, later increased 
dark hors 


than 100 


the 


number of 
taking to 
two occae- 


of 
more men on 
sions. 

In 1880 he was at the height of his power. 
Among others, he controlled Haverly’s 
Theatre, in Fourteenth Street; Niblo’s, the 
new Brooklyn Theatre, and a theatre in 
Chicago. He started Haverly’s Grand Ath- 
letic and Pedestrian Exercises and the Hav- 
Nutional Printing Company. He took 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre on a five years’ 
lease from the Gilseys after Stephen Fiske, 
Maurice and Max 
Augustin Daly, 


erly 


Grau Strakosch, suc- 


ceeding to had had a try 
at it 
the 


lieutenants 


During height 
included 


to the in 


of his prosperity his 
most of the men who 
front recent years as 
purveyors of amusement. Charles Froh- 
man, Daniel Frohman, Al Hayman, Gus- 
tave Frohman, Will J. Davis, Harry Mann, 
Frank McKee, Frederick E. Wright, 
Thomas McGuire, Charles L. Andrews, and 
William Fitzsimmons were the 
men who were in his employ. 

He was the promoter of the Chicago 
Jockey Club race track, paying $150,000 for 
the controlling interest. He was identified 
with various mining enterprises, and had of- 
fices in thi 
ver 


have come 


among 


city, Chicago, Boston, and Den- 
In 1884 his love for speculation caused 
him to overreach himself, and he failed. But 
he was always a successful showman, and 
his to his mining “ in- 
the accompanying specu- 
Western mining exchanges 
Street. 


collapse was due 
vestments 


lations 


and 
in the 
Wall 
Eugene Field thus apostrophised him: 
Jack "’ “ Jack 
where 
your 


and in 


Haverly, 
you are. 


Haverly, I wonder 


Are fortunes cast with Sirius, 


kindlier star? 


or ‘neath 
some 

How happens it we ne ee your wondrous 
minstrel show, 

With its apt 

ago 

the ebon agg 


alliteration as we used to, years 


All sregations that afflict these 

modern times 

equally unworth of 

rhymes 

And I pine 
used to come 


With the 
drum 


Are sur prose and of our 


vainly and hanker for the joys that 


trumpets um-ta-ra-ra and the big base 


* Jack 
bright propitious star 
kindly 
interests 
my heart is 
you gave me 
a little 
in 
you 


Haverly here's a hoping that some 


Beams down upon you, whereso’er your 


are, 
For warm 


when 


toward you for the joy 


wambling tyke; and I were glad 


marching 
dusky knights of song 
George, I'd head the gang 
whooped your way along; 
And I'd stake that all our plaudits 

would overcome 

trumpet 

drum 
Many poker stories are told of Haverly. 
was said to have met 
Southerner on a railway train, who 
suggested a little game. “ All right,” said 
Haverly. “I'll tell you what we'll do. 
We'll each take $5,000 and buy twenty 
chips. Then we'll play one freeze-out 
the whole sum.’ The Southerner gasped, 
but was game. In twenty minutes his roll 
had passed to Haverly’s inside pocket. 
was favorite 
On occasion a 
companies turned 
defaulter. Haverly called the man 
office and asked him to tell his 
story. The man broke down and confessed, 
describing the temptations he had been 
When he had finished, Haverly 


up street with your 


By of boys that 


and acclaims 


ump-ta-ra-ra and the big base 


On oceasion he 


a rich 


one 


for 


Haverly's also a 
tepic with his 


treasurer of 


generosity 
friends 
his 


one 
one of 
out a 
to his 


under. 
said: 
“Got any money?’ 
The man replied that he was absoiutely 
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ASSED is the day of the “ Top Liner.” 
P In the language of the Rialto he has 
“gone way back and sat down.” He 
has gone the way of all things that are 
at the same time spectacular and expensive 
and for some very considerable time to 
come the only place where he will be im- 
portant will be in the mind of the theatri- 
cal historian who keeps tab on the turning 
cycles of theatrical epochs. 

Last year the “ Top Liner” was the whole 
show. This year the manager looks on him 
with diffidence. The Press Agent has cut 
him from his list and the public “ don't 
care if he never comes back” What the 
public doesn't care for is what the mana- 
gers, and particularly the vaudeville man- 
agers, are pretty sure not to give it 

The “Top Liner,” as nearly every one 
knows was the man or woman who might 


be selected by a vaudeville manager to 
head the list of “artists” on the pro- 
gramme he had to present as a current 
attraction. The term “Top Liner" is a 


quite recent designation in theatricals, and 
will live longer than the conditions that 
produced it, for it is a colloquialism of 
vaudeville, and as such can be made to fit 
for a long time. But the character to 
which it was originally and distinctly ap- 
plied has outlived his usefulness. 

Jessie Bartlett Davis, she of the marvel- 
©us contralto voice, was a “Top Liner” 
at $1,000 a week. Camille D’Arville was 
willing to wear the title for $700. Ezra 
Kendall got in and* became one for $500 a 
week. Rose Coghlan and Louls Massen 
were willing to be pried loose from the 
“ Legitimate Drammer” for $1,000 a week 
betweeen them. Maurice Barrymore, who 
is spending his last days at a Long Island 
sanitarium, left the stages of Frohman, 
Hayman, and the other big producers of 
high-class plays to become a “‘ Top Liner” 
tm vaudeville at $800 a week. 

Before such folks were tempted into 
vaudeville there were a few “ Top Liners” 
who rose from the lower ranks of vaudeville 
and parity with merit and largely through 
good press agents secured an eminence that 
made them just claimants for the title. 
England supplied the first and most notable 
of these, and at about the time that Koster 
& Bial’s became known as a feature of 
New York's night life, there were a number 
of spectacularly featured men and women 
brought from London and Paris who were 
really the pioneers of the “ Top Liners” 
in America. 

One or two successes started the fever 
and in a short time the Music Hall of Eng- 
land and the café chantant of France 
were being scoured for “Top Liners.” 
During the first stage of the top line 
fever “Carmencita,” ‘ Lachita,” Lottie 
Collins, Chevalier, “ Charmion” and a half 
hundred other more or less well known 
names were’ enrolled on the lists of the 
American vaudeville managers, and they 
came and went, leaving the Top Line fever 
still at a maximum of temperature. In a 
short time the foreign market gave out 
and managers scoured the concert halls 
and Vaudeville agencies of the Old World 
fot new “ Top Liners” in vain. With the 
fever still at its height, there was nothing 
to take its place and a scarcity of material 
to feed it on. 


At about this time the continuous per- 
formance was securing a firm and affec- 
tionate hold on the public notwithstanding 
the ridicule it was sometimes subjected to. 
Its promoters were men allied with vaude- 
ville. The continuous performance grew 
apace and made an increased demand for 
“Top Liners,” while the Top Liner de- 
creased in availability. 


One day a “ continuous "’ manager had an 
inspiration. Said ke to himself, “Il buy 
some theatrical ‘stars’ to do some spe- 
cialties, or if I can’t find a star to do 
@ specialty I'll buy one with a_ well- 
known name, I must have a Top Liner 
and I'll make an experiment.” He suc- 
ceeded in securing his “ star." He put the 
mame on the top line of his programme, 
and sent the press agent out to proclaim 
it to the world. The name of the “ star” 
Was a good one, and had commercial value 
as a drawer of persons to a playhouse, and 
his name had never been seen on any but 
the bills of first-class theatres. The public 
Was surpriscd and went to see if it were 
true. So many went to verify it that the 
Manager began offering thousand dollar 
bills right and left to other men and women 
who were known to the theatrical world 
as “stars ”"’ to come and shine as his “ Top 
Liners.” 

Other continuous and vaudeville managers 
were first skeptical about it, then incredu- 
lous, and then amazed at the success of 
the idea. Then they began to cast about 
securing a “star” or two themselves. In 
a short time the fever was raging at an 
increased rate and for awhile the “ star" 
@s a vaudeville “ Top Liner’’ occupied the 
very center of the theatrical heavens, with 
the theatre-going public and the manage- 
rial world looking on in wonder at the 
money involved. Almost every day there 
Were announcements that this or that well- 
known actor or actress had “gone into 
vaudeville.” But as an amelioration to the 
fact the price for which they went was al- 
ways plainly stated, and in more than one 
read that ‘“ For $10,000 
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interesting and lost 


their worth as news 
items, When a thing its no longer new 
it has no interest for the general public 


that patronizes the theatre unless it be in 
the nature of a renaissance. 

At any rate there naa been a surfeit of 
“Top Liners,” and the fever began to ebb. 
It died when the theatrical 
last Spring. 

And the “Top Liners.” What of them? 
Some of them have gone back from whence 
they came. Others, well provided with 
cash, have retired temporarily to recuperate 
from the strain of two performances a day 
and wait for a favorable time to re-enter 
the field they left to appear in the vaude- 
ville shows, Still others are quite content 
to remain in the ranks of the vaudevillists, 
although In most cases the amount of 
money contained in the little yellow en- 
velope at the week’s end is not as big by 
half as it was when they first became top 
liners. In addition to that, many of them 
would not be drawing any money at all 
from the vaudeville manager had they not 
had the foresight to make new contracts 
before the fever passed away. 

And what has taken their 
playlet and the ballet. 


season closed 


place? The 


It has been a natural reaction, the vaude- 
ville managers say, and the change comes 
like a soothing draught after the riotous 
dissipation of the “top liners.” In some 
of the continuous performance and vau- 
deville houses bits of old comedies and 
thirty-minute playlets are being presented 
and are in preparation almost to the ex- 
clusion of individual acts. In addition to 
this there is to be an attempt to make 
ballet a feature of these places, 

It must not be understood by this that 
vaudeville is of any less importance to the 


theatrical business or has lost any of its 
charm for {ts admirers. The old-time 
and new tfme variety performer who 


makes up the body positive of vaudeville 
is doing business at the old stands and with 
the same regularity as he did before the 
meteoric flight ¢ ‘ the “top liner.” With- 
out him vaudev' .e would not be vaudeville 
in any sense of the term and the song and 
dance man, the sketch team, the serio- 
comic singer, the juggler, the gymnast, and 
the monologist are as fixed in their vari- 
ous spheres as Bernhardt or Irving. Their 
respective lights are dimmed at times by 
the passing of greater bodies of this 
that sort, but when the sky has cleared 
again, there they are rotating round and 
round, trying to scintillate a bit stronger 
in the eyes of their following, for every 
one of them has his following as surely 
as has a Faversham of a Maude Adams, 


The trouble that the vaudeviller is most 
concerned with is to get new things. The 
ground over which the specialist must tread 
has been gone over so thoroughly that it 
is packed hard and crusty and spots that 
yield pay dirt are hard to find. He asks 
the playwriter to help him; he turns to 
the newspaper man and the magazine wri- 
ter to help him find something new. When 
he can get it he will generally pay hand- 
somely for it, for it means that much more 
to him to keep up a reputation with mana- 
gers and the public as a producer of new 
things. 


Here and there one still sees an “act” 
in the vaudeville houses that tickled one’s 
inmost risibles into life in those long-gone 
days when a visit to the theatre was an 
event and generally meant a matinée with 
mother or some school chum. But these 
“ features’ have for the most part been 
incorporated into a playlet or made into a 
sketch. Wherever an act is presented on 
its merits, as an “act,” it is apt to have 
some semblance of up-to-dateness about it, 
or the persons who do it must have a solid 
reputation as ‘‘ artists.” 


One of the men identified with vaudeville 
who is thoroughly qualified to speak on the 
passing of the “top liner"’ and of vaude- 


or 


ville in general is Manager Sanderson of 
Tony Pastor's Theatre on Fourteenth 
Street. Sanderson says that it does not 


require a very tenacious memory to recall 
every changing period of features in the 
vaudeville world since its introduction in a 
serious way in America. Perched on a high 
stool, alternately making suggestions 
about changes in an “act” that was being 
rehearsed and making decisions in the con- 
struction of the next week's bill, he had 
this to say of the present condition of 
vaudeville: 

“No one expected that the conditions of 
last season would continue. It would be 
impossible to sustain a hysterical order of 
things such as was made by the fancy 
priced ‘top liner’ that were recruited 
from the legitimate. We had our share 
of them, but, our forte and fancy is straight 
vaudeville all the time and we were not 
disturbed by the conditions of last year 
as much as were some others. Now that the 
fever is over, it has left the business in a 
somewhat unsettled state, and it will prob- 
ably be some time before the real ad- 
justment occurs. Here we are used to 
looking ahead for the newest in vaude- 
ville. Most of the other houses are look- 
ing for anything at all that is new, and 
vaudeville is no more to them than light 
opera or tragedy, if they can make it suit 
their patrons and the public in general, 
which after all is the real jury on what 
shall and shall not be offered ee 
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some cases even to ‘combinations,’ but he 
has grown to be a pessimist on vaudeville 


in general, and cannot be taken as indi- 
cative of the general feeling toward it 
by managers. Another has already ar- 


ranged to give up about half of the time 
of his houses to playlets and ballet. There 
is no reason why ballet of a certain sort 


should not please the patrons of the con- 
tinuous houses. The other half of the time 
will be given over to the vaudeville of in- 
dividual acts. In this latter line of the 
profession the same old grind keeps | 
up. We still have the mediocre talent that 


does to fill in with, men and women who 
keep pegging away at their work till they 
succeed in making a hit that 
big salaries and newspaper 


will demand 


notices, or 


else they get discouraged and drift out of 
parts of a | 


the business or into the small 
traveling combination where 


the army of actors who spend half the year 


they help swell 





looking for work, and the other half in 
dodging it. 

“On the other hand, there is the usual 
percentage of success. I have an instance 
here to-day of a young fellow who was a 
‘spare writer’ on Park Row, who tried 
unsuccessfully for several years to break 
into vaudeville. He finally got an opening 
with a little sketch he had written. It 
Wag not much of a success, but he kept 
on orking and trying to get something 


He came 
It went 


that would do. At last he got it. 
to us and we produced it for him 
off like a rocket. The people took to it at 
once. In other words, he has at last ‘made 
a hit,” not only with his work, but as an 
attraction himself. It is safe to say that 
if he puts half the work into his future he 
hag in the past few years he will rank as a 
staple Al and will be 


attraction always 


|} in a position to draw a comfortable figure 


the 
be 


here of a 


for each week's work, no matter what 
existing condition of the busine may 





“Then we have another case 
man who just put on a suit and 
comes out and sings ‘coon songs.’ I never 
heard of him before he asked for a rehear- 
sal. He has already been offered twice, and 
it won't make any difference what he sings 
or what he may do, he will always be a 
sure vaudeville man, for he was born one. 


dress 


“It is instances like these that keep the 
ranks of the vaudevillists up to a certain 
standard. There are not many instances 
where the business turns out phenomenal 
talent. So it is seldom paid much attention 
to by the world at large until something 
unusual turns up to call attention to a per- 
former. 

“I predict that, now the fever of the past 
dozen years is over, vaudeville will resume 
the even tenor of its way and supply the 
ranks of the upper theatrical world with 
an occasional star in return for the 
lent to it lately. The old-time acts, such as 
Wood and Shepard did, or those of Weber 
& Fields, the Russell brothers, the Rogers 
brothers, the Dalys and a lot more I could 
mention, are still popular when fixed up to 


ones 


suit the times by the right people, and they | 


is 
need 


make as much fun as ever. There an 
even run of road combinations that 
vaudeville talent all the time, and between 
them and the continuous performance 
houses of the country that deal only with 
vaudeville, the steady-going variety per- 
former never has much trouble in finding 
an engagement. 

“A few years ago, when the English spe- 
cialty people began to get back to their 
heaths in Europe, they told the English and 
European managers about the class of 
talent in the variety bysiness over here. 
So when the first class variety folks began 
to find their field filling up with the ‘ stars’ 
from the legitimate stage, many of them 
found no trouble in making engagements 
on the Continent. The first to go over at 
that time were successful, and they blazed 
the way for more, and at the present time 
I should say there were not less than a 
hundred first-class vaudeville performers 
whom I know personally who are making 
all kinds of a hit and money in Europe. 
This would indicate a sort of tit-for-tat 
game, it seems to me, and England is pay- 
ing back some of the money we paid out 
for the English ‘top liners’ that 
imported for us some time ago. 

“To return to our original subject, I wish 
to say that while we recognize all ‘big acts’ 
in proportion to their value, we always try 
to make it understood that this is Pastor's, 
and we have never cared to give any fea- 
ture precedence over the name of the house. 
We recognize the conditions of each season 
and follow it as closely as we can without 
disturbing Mr. Pastor's main policy. We 
have the playlet here, but,in smaller doses 
than it will be served to people in some 
other houses. Not so very many years ago 
Mr. Pastor made the same innovations as 
to the playlet, by introducing acts from 
some of the old operas and even ballet, 
such as will be the vogue this Winter. It 
didn't last long, and the plain, old, unadul- 
terated variety resumed its even tenor af- 
terward. There have been few instances 
of managers sticking insistently to vaude- 
ville. Many of them have made fortunes 
out of the song and dance man, and then 
gone into mediocrity by spending them 
trying to make innovations. Mr. Pastor 
has never tried innovations, except when 
it wag necessary to put a little extra 
touch on a bill to keep up with the times 
or to see’ whether his public were tiring 
of vaudeville. He has seen dozens of men 
and women leave his employ and go up 
to the more conspicuous places in the 
theatrical world, some to fame, others to 
failure. Some of the people who were 
on the bills with him in the same sized 
type when Fourteenth Street was way up 
town have risen and fallen as stars, He 
has an abiding faith in vaudeville, and 
it will live longer than either you 
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were 
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is to the higher class of comedy, done ty 
short, quick, and crisp fashion. It is at 
Keith's where the ballet is to be tried, 
ind “angements have been made tg 
“luce bits of the old comedies that made 
parents laugh many years ago. Ag 
e require a little more talent than the 
tudeville performer usually possesses, spee 
ial companies are to be formed for thelr 
production.. The belief of the Keith mane 
igement is that the public have had @ 
irfeit of vaudeville as an entirety, but 
that its best features will always be 
po ar, and therefore will always be 
found in the theatres under Mr. Keith's 
management, 
Much the same policy will be pursued by 
Mr. Proctor, at whose four theatres in thig 
ity the light comedy produced by come 
petent stock companies has proved suck 
i thorough-going success that steps have 
been taken fer an even more pretentious 
production of these light plays than in the 
past. Vaudeville acts between the acts of 
the comedies and in the time intervening 
between afternoon and evening productions 
will be retained to meet the “ continuous ™ 
idea But managerial energies will, be 
devoted particularly to the revival of old 
comed and farce-comedy successes of 
past years, including those of the _Daly 
period, when John Drew, Ada Rehan, 
‘Jimmy " Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert, and their 
associates kept the town in continuous 
laughter by their clean, wholesome, and 
contagious fun Mr. Proctor has perhaps 
gotten further away from the vaudeville 
than most of his associate managers in 
this field. But he has found the har- 
vest profitable, his audiences satisfied, and 
his policy a continuously profitable one, 
Mart Fuller, who has ¢harge of the of- 
fice of the White Rats, the organization 
of vaudevillists banded together for mutual 
benefit, says that ‘ Vaudeville, like all 
other business, has its ups and downs. 
Just now there are lots of ‘Rats’ in 
Europe, and they are all doing well. In 
this country there is a steady demand 


for the first-class variety performer from 


many sources, although the percentage of 
theatres that employ vaudeville people 
exclusively is less than it has been for 


T. O. McGILL 


many years. 





A FAITHFUL DOG’S EPITAPH. 


TRAGIC story of a dog’s devotion and 
faithfulness to his master, even unto 
death, is graven deep in a tablet hewn 

in the face of a rock beside the Kaaterskill 
Falls, at the time of the occurrence thirty- 
three years ago It has interested many 
thousands of visitors to this beautiful and 
romantie region of the Catskills, who have 
made the descent into the wood-lined 
abysm where the falls plash and murmur 
extend in a crystal brook that sere 
pentines among the boulders to a more 
level course in Sunset Gorge at the foot of 
High Peak Mountain. 
The epitaph is as follows: 


and 


‘ 
——--—~fe = 


To the Memory of ° 
VITE ; 

The Bayard of Dogs, 

Peur et Sans Reproche. 
Killed 

by Leaping from the 
Above the Falls to 
Rocks Beneath. 


Sans 


June 19, 1868, 

Platform 

the 

This Epitaph is Inscribed to His 
smory by His Friends 

‘.—W. E. P.—J. K. M. 














His master, with his 
friends, went to the foot of the falls, leav- 
ing the dog above. The animal could not 
see them, as they made the precipitous de- 
scent, and was in great distress when at 
last they emerged from the woods into the 
open on the rocks, nearly 280 feet below. 
As his master appeared Vite barked for 
joy, and perceiving no other way to reach 
him, unhesitatingly made the fearful leap. 

Vite’s feat has been embellished by legend 
in the recounting of it by the few denizens 
the mountain solitudes who abide there 
from year’s end to year’s end. They tel? 
how toward midnight on every June 19 
the ghost of the spaniel haunts the vicinity 
of the falls, and how, as the hands of the 
clock mark the witching hour, a succes- 
sion of short, sharp barks is heard, fol- 
lowed by the flight of the apparition 
through the air over the falls into the 
precipice, whence arises a prolonged howl 
which echoes and re-echoes among the 
Cimmerian recesses of Sunset Gorge and 
the forest-clad slope of High Peak Moun- 
tain. 


However this may be—for there are those 
who solemnly asseverate that they have 
both the apparition and heard its 
howling—the fame of Vite’s exploit has 
spread beyond the Atlantic, borne to Eu- 
rope by travelers who have read the epl- 
taph on the rock. A few days ago Anton 
Christian, proprietor of the Laurel House, 
at the head of the Kaaterskill Falls, re- 
ceived a letter from John T. Haigh of 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England, in which 
the writer, who is unknowg to him, men- 
tioned that he had journe in the Cats- 
kills in 1883, and had seen the tablet He 
had recounted the circumstances of the 
dog’s devotion to many friends, who, itke- 
himself, were desirous of securing a copy 
of the epitaph. Mr. Haigh explained ¢ 
he did pot expect ever to visit Ame 
again, and desired to know whether 
some one among the guests of the place 
would not do him the favor of sending him 
the exact wording of the inscription. Mr. 


Vite was a spaniel. 


of 


seen 


Christian turned the letter over to his as 
sistant manager, C. R. Haner, who took 
steps not only to procure a copy of the epi 
taph, but also a 


photograph of it and of 


falls, which to. 























THE HEAVENS 
IN SEPTEMBER 









HE astronomical features for which 
September ts most noted will be the 
harvest moon and the crossing of the 

equinoctial by the sun. Close to these events 
in importance to poor suffering humanity 
is the ending of the dog days, when general 
humidity will be shorn of his glory until 
another Summer comes around and he is 
again commissioned to lead the disagree- 
ables. His chief vocation seems to be to 
prevent action, and he may therefore be 
very well considered as belonging to the 
Vanguard of that distinguished body that 
“is born to fight another day.” 


The full moon, which occurs nearest the 
Autumnal equinox, is popularly termed the 
harvest moon. On Sept. 28 the moon will 
be full, and the honor will fall to its lot. 
The peculiarity of the full moon that comes 
nearest the Sept. 22 or 23 is that it 
at near the same time for several nights in 
succession, A full moon always rises about 
the time the sun sets, but on the evening 
following the day on which the moon 
reaches its full stage it rises after sunset 
at periods ranging from a few minutes 
to more than an hour, depending on season 
and latitude. Those intervals are shorter 
with the September moons than with those 
of the other months. The difference of time 
between successive risings of the moon 
after comparing September with 


rises 


sunset, 


March, practically disappears around the 
equator, and increases with the distance 
from that line, being greater here than in 


New Orleans, and greater in Alaska than 


here 


Around the time of the Autumnal equinox 
the angle between the plane of the hori- 
zon and that of the ecliptic, or of the path 
which the earth traverses in its yearly 
journey around the sun, is smaller than it 
is at other times during the ar. This is 
why the moon of that period seems to rise 
about the same time for several successive 
nights. In England, where so many of the 
crops are gathered in September, the full 
moon for the month, which comes up for 
many evenings just leaving 
only a brief interval of darkness 
deemed to be a special provision of Provi- 
dence to enable the farmers to continue 
their work onward into the night without 
interruption, and thus it popularly became 
known as the harvest moon, 





after sunset, 





was once 








Twice each year—around March and 
Sept. 22—-the sun is said to “cross the 
equinoctial,”” or “cross the line The 
earlier date is called the vernal equinox 
and the latter one the Autumnal equinox 
When the sun crosses the line it is in the 
zenith of all places on the equator at noon. 
Consequently its rays reach from one pole 


to the other, On or about the above-men- 
tioned dates each year the sun is above the 
horizon of every point of the earth, and 
approximately for the length of time 
as it is below the horiz Thus the 
and at those date making no al- 
lowance refraction I 
duration Sept. 22 the six-m 
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days 
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northeast her 


three 


outshining 


stars form an 


On Sept. 28, 
these beautiful 
be in about the same position 
and stars will lose their lustre when, 
the close of the month, the rounded orb of 
the harvest above the eastern 
horizon as sinks the west- 
ern, and silver car”’ 
slowly to the zenith, putting out the small- 
er stars, fluoding the sleeping earth with 
silvery light, casting weird shadows over 
the landscape, and painting, wherever 
moonbeams rest, pictures of ineffable love- 
Mness that morta! pencil 
duce. 


the 
bright di 


day of 


the 
mond 


full 
points 
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Three of the planets reach the position of 


quadrature in September, the first one 
Seing Uranus, which arrives there on the 
ith, and then hustles along toward con- 
unction with the sun, where it will be 
arly in December. This is one of the even- 
ing stars, and is tound not very far from 
Autares, which is the bright star of the 


constellation of the Scorpion. The next of 
the brotherhood to reach the quarter post 
is Neptune, and his arrival there makes 
him a very bad second to Uranus, as he 
does not get to the mark until the 25th. 
Before this, on the 6th, we have this planet 
and the lessening crescent of the moon in 
@onjunction, and so we see that Neptune 





irregular | 





is a morning star for the present, and must 
use his trident to hold up the dignity of 
being the only one of his class for the 
month, 

Jupiter, on the 28th, the day of the won- 
derful full moon, is the third planet that 
reaches quadrature on his way to tight 
more closely with lovely Venus for the 
supremacy of the evening sky. From now 
all must turn interested eyes toward 
these two wonderfully beautiful celestial 
gladiators, and watch them as night after 
night they get nearer and somewhat newr- 
er, until just after the middle of November 
they will be at their closest. This meeting 
needs only a very little closer proximity 
to afford us a picture of vanishing beauty. 
jut as it is we can watch them approach 
until they get as near as they are allowed 
to be on this occasion, and then see them 
sradually widen the that separates 
them, as Jupiter moves in toward conjunc- 
tion with the sun, and Venus draws away 
to the far eastern end of her tether. Here, 
possibly overcome with remorse at not hay- 
ing been more sociable when the occasion 
offered, turns and pursues her hero 


one 





space 


she 


toward the goal from which all derive their 
light, too late, alas, to catch the mighty 
Jupiter, who, unmoved by all this appeal, 
continues majestically on his way. 

Mercury is moving away to the eastward 
from the sun, and is, consequently, another 
of the evening stars, but in response to 
the great attraction of the sun, whose pull 
is far too powerful to resist, he turns again 
to the westward and becomes a morning 
star some time before the great struggle 
between the two larger and more important 
planets above mentioned. Mercury and the 
two-days-old moon are in a somewhat dis- 
tant conjunction on the 14th. 


Saturn sets shortly after midnight, and 
will be in quadrature earty in October, 
being the only planet for that month to 
reach that distinguished position. This is 
the planet that is so close to Jupiter. The 
latter gets to his highest altitude at about 
7:30 in the evening, and Saturn gets there 
about 8 o'clock. Jupiter is a bit further 
south, not quite a degree, however; and 
in the latter part of November the two 
planets will be almost close enough to 
touch one another, Jupiter is far and away 
too mighty to have anything to do with 
rings, so he keeps Saturn at a proper dis- 
tance. 

Mars; another evening star, has the dis- 
tinction for the month of being occulted 
by the moon, there being but 11 minutes of 
are separating the two on the 16th. To our 
eyes it will look as though the planet and 
the moon were at hide and seek. As we are 
told that clouds, fogs, and mists are scarce- 
ly ever visible about Mars, the planet will 
have to do a deal of seeking in order to 
find a proper place to hide, thereby some- 
what reversing our worldly custom. 





WHERE THERE IS STARVATION IN ITALY. 





N Italian laborer was at work some 
three years ago, digging a trench in 
a New York street. He was active, 
industrious, good-looking, and about five 
feet eight inches In height. On account of 
some slight stiffness of the muscles of the 
neck, he had probably escaped conscription. 
The man was asked what was the reason 
for his coming to America. His answer 
was, * Because I starved in Italy. My poor 
mother died of hunger. My father would 
have been alive to-day had he had enough 
to eat. A good friend, a compatriot, who 
was in Chicago, loaned me the money for 
my passage. Thanks be to God and the 
Virgin, 1 have been able to pay him back 
and have saved enough to bring over here 
my sister and my little brother. That ts 
all the family left me.’ This was said 
with such an air of resignation as to im- 
press the hearer with his truthfulness. 


Curiosity on the part of the listener, who 


could speak Italian, induced him to make 
a fairly careful examination as to the 
precedents of the man. He said he was 


from Apulia. Inquiries were made abroad, 
and the man's story was found to be true. 
The kindly priest of Lorenzo's parish in 
Brooklyn reported that the man was per- 


fectly honest, and that with him were liv- 


ing a girl of fifteen and a little boy of 
seven. Thé@y were going to school. Lorenzo 
was from near Oria, in Apulla, so said the 


priest. When some 


fercd, the man polit 


slight aid was prof- 


‘ly declined assistance. 





A better place was, however, found for 
him, and he is now a gardener in a hand- 

sme country seat in New Jersey, and earns 
good wages He has a little house to live 
in, and his sister and brother are with him 
The children are the playmutes of the 


younger members of the employer's family, 


and Lorenzo is the happiest of men and 

with ymie money in the savings bank 
Now how came it about that a strong and 

able man should teil of starvation in Italy 


as the reason for leaving his country? 
In The Monthly Review for September 
Mr. Edward ©, Strutt, in an article entitled 
lramine its Italy,"’ gives 
of details 
many parts of 
** Italy the 


south, has 


and Cau 
the painful 
causes for hunger in 
Mr. Strutt write 
gem of the sunny 
held a prominent place 
privileged 


es in 


what are most as 


to the 
Italy 
brightest 
alway among threse 


ountries of our imagination, and 


it i therefore, with pained surprise that 
we discover the footprints of grim famine 
in the home of prosperity But what as- 
tonishes even more is the fact that these 
ominous footprints are more clearly dis- 
cernible and more numerous precisely in 
those outhern provinces hitherto famed 
for the inexhaustible productiveness of their 
clive groves apd for the fertility of the 
undulating vine-clad country.” 

Prosperity seems to decrease as the ad- 
vance is made southerly from the Alps 
It rises in Tuscany, “‘ only to fall abruptly 
in Apulia, Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, the unhappy island which holds 
the record of Italy's misery What must 
be the reward of labor in Italy when tn 


Piedmont and Lombardy, the men and wo- 


men who “ work from morning to night in 
the rice fields, exposed to the pestilential 
emanations of the marshy land, in which 
they sink knee deep, are content with 
wages. of ( centimes (about fivepence) a 
day?”’ 


Nothing has been written of late of that 
dire disease known as pellagra, this malady 
arising from the forced use of spoiled meal. 
Mr. Strutt says that the pellagra is on the 
increase among the Lombardy peasantry. 
Now, in Piedmont and Lombardy, there are 
many manufactures, and with employment 
bread is procurable, but what about other 
parts of Italy, where there is no work, and 
even if there was, food is scarce? 

In Sardinia, during the period ranging 
from Jan. 1, 1885, to June 30, 1897, “no 
fewer than 52,060 judicial sales of homes 
and lands took place for non-payment of 
taxes."’ This astonishing conclusion is ar- 
rived at, that one out of every fourteen 








inhabitants “was despoiled by the Gov- 
ernment during the above-mentioned pe- 
riod.” The poverty of the people can be 
fully understood when this year in Sar- 
dinia the Government has seized property 
on which a sum less than a lira was due, 
and the lira in American money is worth 
about 19 cents. In some cases the amount 
levied on was less than a cent. ‘ When,” 
writes Mr. Strutt, “it is remembered that 
the poor huts and hovels and the 
fields, though sufficient to maintain the 
hardy mountaineers, are absolutely value- 
less to the Government, the folly of the au- 
thorities in pursuing a cruel policy, which 
the of hatred, revolt, and 
brigandage, surpasses the bounds of com- 
prehension." 


sows seeds 


In the sections of Italy before mentioned, 
suffering seems to be general. Referring to 


Apulia, the writer of the article states 
that the agitation which culminated in the 
street barricades in Milan in 1898 were 


directly traceable to the Apulian peasantry. 
The revolt was suppressed with a heavy 
hand. There were wholesale arrests of 
hundreds of peasants, and they were sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. Ap- 
parently the revolt was crushed, “ but 
under the embers of apparent quiet the fire 
of dissatisfaction and despair is smoldering, 
and may at any moment burst forth into 
fierce flames.” 
The for 
thus explained: 


cause the troubles in Apulia is 


Formerly there were few more flourish- 
ing or contented regions tn Italy than Apu- 


lia. The abundant crops of oil and wine 
were « source of riches to the landed pro- 
prietor who employed thousands of peas- 
ants in the cultivation of their vast estates, 
and peace and plenty reigned supreme. 
Fut the appearance of a terrible little in- 

cl, the mosea olearia, abruptly changed 
the spirit of this charming dream. Slowly 
and insidiously at first, then with alarm- 


ing rapidity, as if carrying out the precon- 


certed plan of a general attack, the mosca 
olearia fastened on the magnificent olive 
groves. One after another the beautiful 
trees of Minerva, some of them many hun- 
dreds of years old, withered and died, 
strewing the ground with their gray-green 
leave Some of the most valuable olive 

which only three vears ago were a 





sea of luxuriant foliage, now look as if they 

















ha been blasted by a breath of fire. A 
ickly brown color has taken the place of 
the soft green tints, and the country, seen 
from t distance, offers an indescribably 
bleak and desolate aspect. This wholesale 
destruction of the olive groves cannot be 
ittributed to the mosca olearia alone, and a 
Government commis n now studying the 
m, under Prof. Comes, is of opinion 

t the evil is even more serious, and that 
ysterious and hitherto unknown maiady 
attacked the trees, leaving little pros- 





pect of their preservation.” 


There 
and children who are starving, “ like help- 
among their dead 
withered vines."’ The fru- 
Pugliese peasantry is pro- 
Indian 


are then thousands of men, women, 
less animals olive- 
and 
the 
They live 
without 
in the 
1 luxury 


grove 
gality of 
and 
salt, and 
baked chestnuts. 
Bread is They are an industrious 
and have no Neapolitan traits. The 
cites instances where the peasants 
begged for work not for money, but for 
the food necessary for their wives and 
children. “ We are willing to work night 
and day,’ said one of the men, “ but save 
our wives and children from starvation. ’ 
In Apulia, Mr. Strutt writes, that in parts 
of the country where crime was almost un- 
known, the terrors of famine are such that 
petty misdemeanors are carried out pur- 
posely so that there may be imprisonment. 
Then there is the chance of having some- 
thing to eat. This sad story is told, of 
three young women, charged with stealing 
olives. The magistrate, pitying the misery 
of the women, sentenced them to the mini- 
mum penalty, which was an imprisonment 
of three days. 

“Then a tragic scene took place. Bursting 
into tears, the prisoners flung themselves 
at the Magistrate’s feet, imploring him to 


verbial on beans 


corn, eaten even occa- 


sionally, season, 
race 
author 






| ladies of the Court of Frederick II. 






| give them the shelter of the prison for at 


| least three months. With the touching in- 
| genuousness of children they told how tho 
theft had been a preconcerted affair in or- 
der to escape the terrors which the Winter 
(a particularly bitter one this year,) held in 
store for them, and how they had even con- 
sulted a lawyer, who had planned the whole 
scheme, assuring them that, according to 
the Penal Code, they would be sentenced to 
three months at the very least. And now 
| the poor girls saw their dream of prison 
Paradise, with its bed and blankets and 
daily soup and bread and meat twice a week, 
a princely fare, vanishing like a mirage be- 
fore them just as they thought themselves 
on the point of entering the blessed portals. 
They were being ruthlessly thrust back into 
the world of honesty and squalor to slave 
and starve and suffer, and they made one 
last desperate stand against their fate. The 
poor Magistrate actually had to sustain a 
juridical discussion with the would-be vic- 
tims, who were led away sobbing in a 
broken-hearted manner, as if they saw 
stretching before them the long vista of 
weary Winter days, with its attendant train 
of cold, hunger, and dishonor.” 





It is not alone the peasantry who suffer, 
but also the owners of the land. Though 
the olive crop may be a total failure, never- 
theless the taxes must be paid. A case is 
cited of a landed proprietor whose entire 
crop was estimated to be worth only 1,800 
lire. “ He had to pay 1,500 lire for land tax, 
180 for feudal tributes, and the cultivation 
of his estate cost 4,200 ltre; total 5,880 lire.”’ 
It is not to be wondered that the land 
owners cannot give work to the peasantry, 
“for it is sheer loss of time and money to 
cultivate olive groves, as the bitter ex- 
periences of the last ten years have shown.” 

The moneyed institutions of Italy as the 
Banca d'Italia and Banca di Napoli can 
make no further advances. Mortgages on 
non-productive land cannot be considered 
as valuable. From the official returns these 
figures are presented. Once in the fort- 
unate period the income of the land owners 
of Apulia represented 100,002,000 lire. To- 
day this has been lessefhed some 76 per cent. 

“ Small wonder, then, that the peasantry 
starve, and that the branch offices of the 
banks of Italy and Naples are full to over- 
flowing with jewels and ancient trinkets 
which glittered on the sword-hilts of Cru- 
saders and decked the beautiful Apulian 
Nor is 
there any prospect of these relics of ancient 
splendor and prosperity ever being restored 





little | 


| 
| 


to the quaintly carved caskets or to the 
snow-white necks from which they have 
been taken, not without tears, to appease 








the inexorable 
from the anc 
Desperate 


Shylock, or to keep the wolf 
stral door.” 

Ss Mr. Strutt believes to be 
existing conditions, he thinks that there 
are remedies to be found. Apulia particu- 
larly suffers from the want of water. There 
was a project of constructing an aqueduct 
and bringing supplies of water to the 
parched land, but money for public works 
is not readily procurable in Italy. The 
army and the navy absorb all the available 
funds. As to vine culture, for home 
consumption, Italy no market for her 
wines. Greater facilities should be given 
to the growth of corn. Even seed corn is 
wanting. If statistics are to be relied upon, 
the present grain crop of Italy is reported 
to good, but if there is no money how 
are the poor to buy their bread? With po- 
litical considerations having to do with the 


Save 


has 


be 





parties now in power in Italy, we have 
nothing to do. Mr. Strutt cortludes as fol- 
lows: 

The popular Cerberus is beginning to 
bay ominously, and history has shown 
time and time again that it is much wiser 
and cheaper to appease his hunger with 
bread, especially when that bread has long 
und unjustly been withheld from him, than 
to excite his fury with the prodding of 
bayonets. * * * King Demos is the mas- 
ter of the situation, and what is more, he 
knows it. From a political and social and 


economic point of view, Italy has never yet 


traversed so important and highly inter- 
esting a period of evolution as the one 
which we are now watching.” 


Society and the Cup Races. 


T is difficult to estimate the upsetting 


influence on social life and conditions 

in New York and its suburbs, and even 
at the further resorts, gf the coming Amer- 
ica's Cup races. Many a hostess at New- 
port, Lenox, Southampton, and all through 
the suburbs is already bemoaning and be- 
wailing the fact that Sir Thomas Lipton 


has again come over after that particularly 
ugly piece of silver known as the America’s 


Cup, and they do not hesitate to frankly 
express their hope that he will carry it 
back to England and put a stop, for a 
while, at least, to what they consider the 
too-frequent upsetting of all the Autumn 
social plans. 

Lenox, whose season falls in September 


and October, 
a martyr among the resorts, for it can have 


is this year posing almost as 


little hope of much life or gayety during 
the week or fortnight that the white- 
winger racers are competing for the prize. 


Everywhere the plans of society are based 
the and all invitations for 
house parties, well as replies to the 
same, bear the lines “ barring the week of 
the 


upon cup races, 


as 


races. 

There are few women, however, no mat- 
ter how much inclined to seasickness and 
how much opposed to the races from social 
reasons, who care to decline any invitation 
they may be fortunate enough to have re- 
ceived to witness one or more of the races 
from a steam yacht or a club steamboat. 
Every available steam craft, large or small, 
from Norfolk to Eastport, has, it would 
seem, been chartered for these races, and 
from all indications the flotilla that will 
go down the bay on the day of. the first 
event will be the largest that ever assem- 
bled on such an occasion. 

The social outgoing on that day will also 
be a notable one, and could a list of the 
prominent men and women who will be on 
the steam yachts and the club steamboats 
be compiled it would read like a social reg~ 
ister, . : 


cup 
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RS. FLORENCE KELLEY, Secretary 
M of the National Consumers’ League, 
holds a very exalted opinion of Mas- 
sSachusetts as regards that State's stand- 
ards of thought and action in the matter 
of the rights of labor. Mrs. Kelley, it may 
be remarked in passing, probably knows 
more about factory conditions- than any 
other woman in the world. She is the only 
woman who was ever Chief Factory In- 
Spector, and she has been studying fac- 
tories in this country and Europe for the 
last twenty years. 

“ Massachusetts is so far ahead,"’ said 
Mrs. Kelley the other day, “ that it is as 
if she made one country by herself, and the 
rest of us made another. Rufus Wade has 
been the Chief Factory Inspector there 
for twenty-two years. He has held his of- 
fice under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations, and no one in either party 
has ever suggested his removal. The same 
policy of continuance has been observed 
with regard to his subordinates. 

“Factory inspection began in Massa- 
chusetts with the passing by that State of 
the first law in this country regulating 
hours of labor of women. This law al- 
lowed a maximum of sixty hours a week 
and ten hours in any one day for women 
and children in mills and factories. In 1804 
the number of hours was reduced from 
sixty to fifty-eight in factories, and quite 
recently this law has been made to apply 
to stores and laundries. 

“In 1875 a law was enacted prohibiting 
the employment of children under ten years 
in mills and factories. The law has beeu 
extended gradually, generally on the rec- 
ommendation of the department, till Mas- 
sachusetts has now the best code for the 
protection of labor in the world. For in- 
stance, the plans for every factory erected 
in the State must be submitted to the archi- 
tect of the department, and he enjoys large 
discretion in the matter of exits in 
case of fire and so on. His specifications 
have to be carried out. 

“The great and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Massachusetts employer is 
his admirable compliance with the law, and 
the small amount of prosecution which is 
necessary The employing class is more 
law-abiding than in any other State of the 
Union." 

“How do you account for this?" I asked 
her. ee 

‘* Massachusetts has a Constitu ‘ 
which she can sustain 
teetion of | 


safe 


a 





_ the . If it ts, I 
Gén't see’ why it doesn’t work in other New 
England States as well. But there are 
States adjoining Massachusetts where fac- 
tory conditions are as bad as they are any- 
where in the country. 

“There is a compulsory educational 
law,’ continued the speaker, “‘ which for- 
bids the employment of any child under 
fourteen in a factory or store. And a child 
can't be employed at fourteen unless he 
can produce a certificate from the public 
school authorities showing that he has 
been to sehool every day the previous year, 
except when excused for good reason. 
Illiterate children of fourteen to sixteen 
are obliged to attend the night schools 
provided by the school boards. This pro- 
vision is aimed at the Freneh-Canadian and 
other immigrant boys and girls. These 
night-schoo!l pupils, I have been told, have 
a ticket, something like a meal ticket, 
which is punched for every attendance. 
And they are liable to have to produce that 
at any moment on the demand of an In- 
spector on a tour of the factory. 

“Prom the very beginning Mr. Wade's 
policy has been to enlist the services of all 
loeal officers in the enforcement of the 
law—the School Boards, the Boards of 
Health, the Fire and Building Departments, 
and others. In all cases they co-operate 
harmoniously. 

“Now we come to the sweat shops,”’ said 
Mrs. Kelley, warming up to her subject, 
for the destruction of the sweat shop is 
the thing for which she lives. 

“Tn 1893 Massachusetts passed a law re- 
quiring every person working at garment- 
making at home to hold a license from the 
department. This license must be framed 
and hung in a conspicuous position in the 
room where the work is done. It guaran- 
tees that no one sleeps in the room, and 
that the holder pledges himself to notify 
the department should infectious disease 
break out on the premises, and also of his 
remeval to other quarters. The license is 
granted only after a visit from an Inspec- 
tor, who has found the apartment clean 
and wholesome. If the holder violates any 
of the provisions the Mceense is revoked for 
life, and the worker is subject to fine or 
commonly moves to 
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did this, for when he refused the depart- 
ment declined to issue a license for work 
to be done in his building. Then there 
would be an exodus of workers from his 
tenement, a very unprofitable thing for 
him. 


* Whole streets were thus condemned by 
the department, and deserted by the gar- 
ment workers. You can easily see that this 
would have a beneficial effect both upon 
conditions in the tenement district and 
upon the cleanliness of the garments made 
in the homes. Ag an indirect result, a 
large number of employers stopped giving 
out work to be done at home, and a large 
number of women who had hitherto worked 
at home went to the shops to work. 


“This is what the Consumers’ League 
wants. It wants garments made in the fac- 
tories, where conditions can be much more 
easily overlooked and kept in proper shape. 
The worst thing about the home work is 
that when there is a sick child the mother 
sits by the bed, and throws the garment 
she is making on the bed. You can see that 
there is no such danger of infection when 
the garment does not go into the tenement 
at all, and when the worker passes through 
the open air on her way to the shop. 


“Since 1898 the number of applications 
for licenses in Massachusetts has fallen 
from 8,000 to 2,000, and there are only about 
1,500 outstanding The 
workers report imme- 
diately. They don't dare otherwise. 
Tro department has an admirable system 
of checking them. Every morning a clerk 
sits down at the long-distance telephone 
and receives reports from all the Boards of 
Health in the cities where there are 
groups of workers. The department com- 
pares the names and addresses given with 
the names and addresses their books, 
and if a new case of infectious disease 


licenses 
infectious 


to-day. 
disease 


do 


on 


is 


found in the home of one of their workers 
they visit it immediately. 
“The admirable skill shown in the ar- 


rangement of the records makes every de- 
partment of the work easy. In the State 
House at Boston you can find the name 
and address of every person who ever held 
a license in Massachusetts, to whom one 
has ever been refused, or from whom one 
has ever been revoked. They are arranged 
by towns, streets, and numbers. The re- 
. e number of home workers has 
Mteely through the expense 
mula turers in the g 












that * Shee i 
garment-making was no longer desirab 
As a result the irresponsible sweating man- 
ufacturers and the lowest sweat shop vic- 
tims have been driven to New York.” 

And Mrs. Kelley sighed. 
“Why don’t we get rid of them the same 
way?" asked the interviewer. 


“When we create an office in New 
York,” said Mrs. Kelley, replying indirect- 
ly, “we don’t appoint an able man and 
then keep him for life. That's what they 
do in Massachusetts. That's what they did 
with Horace Mann in the Educational De- 
partment. That's what they have done 
with Mr. Wade. Inspectors Griffin and 
Pfunkett of Mr. Wade's office belong to 
the heroes of civil life. Each one of them 
has incurred illness, serious in his own 
case, fatal in the cases of children of each, 
by his devotion in the pursuit of his duty. 


“Our New York code is just as good,” 
she continued, “ with the exception that 
the hours are sixty a week instead of fifty- 
eight, and that plans for the factory build- 
ings do not have to be submitted. The dif- 
ference is in the enforcement. Our Depart- 
ment of Factory Inspection was created in 
1886. Since then there have been three 
chiefs in sixteen years, and the fourth has 
just entered office. All removals and ap- 
pointments in the department are purely 
political; they do not claim to be anything 
else. There are 20,000 outstanding licenses: 
a fact which shows on the face of it that 
no proper inspection of the sweat shops has 
been made. 


“ There is no adequate staff, no available 
records of the past sixteen years, no ef- 
fective co-operation of different depart- 
ments. Furthermore, there has been such 
utter degradation in the de t that 
three Deputy Inspectors have been indict- 
ed by the Grand Jury for taking bribes 
paid for licenses given without inspection. 

“Daniel O'Leary, the second chief, was 
the elevator boy at the State House in Al- 
bany before he was promoted to the posi- 
tion. He remained chief from 1896 to 1899, 
when the protests against his incompe- 
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mand the respect of those informed in its 
history as long as some others still hold 
office in it. 

“The Consumers’ League,” added Mrs. 
Kelley, ‘‘ hopes for the removal of Will- 
iams and O'Leary and the substitution of 
able and competent men; and then it hopes 
for the adoption of Massachusetts meth- 
ods in toto.” 


What Put Out the Pipe. 


T was 3 o'clock in morning The 
Fulton Street car the bridge 
loop. It was well filled with a sleepy, 

ill-natured crowd. 
conductor seemed tired and out of 
The Inspector who directed the movements 
of the cars was simply bearish. His 


the 


stood on 


sorts 


Swers to the few questions asked him were | 


growled out in quick, short monosyllables. 

Just as the signal was given for the car 
to start for Brooklyn a big Irishman, half- 
over, rolled aboard and fell into a 
front seat. He was humming a rollicking 


seas 


Irish tune in a rich brogue.~ His very pres- 
ence seemed to seatter the bad humor of 
the sleepy crowd. 

Hardly had the car got well upon the 
bridge when he pulled out a short pipe 
filled and lighted it, and sent a puff of 


smoke skyward. The second puff brought 
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O-DAY being the first day 
ber—a month with an “r” 
marks the beginning of the 

season. The oyster market in New 
was very busy all of last week, but 
until to-day will chefs throughout the coun- 
try place oysters on their menus The bi 
will be quite the proper thing for a 
course from now until the Ist of 


valve 
dinner 
May. 
Here in New York the market 
cerned last week with oysters for shipment 
to Western cities. Great quantities were 
s» disposed of, so that to-day even in Den- 
New York oysters will be for 
consumption. The’ manner of 
cysters for shipment has developed to such 


was con- 


ready 
preparing 


ver, 


an extent within recent years that the 
Denver man can get his bivalves in almost 
as good condition as they are when they 
are shipped 

The New Yorker or the visitor to this 
metropolis who has not visited the oyster 
market has missed one of the quaintest 


Yet it is all so far away 
Down behind th 
foot of Four- 
River, th 


sights in this city 
that few people 
Gansevoort Market, 
teenth Street, the 


do see it, 
near the 
North 


on re 


houseboats 


are fourteen dingy-looking 
moored to the docks, and which remain so 
moored throughout the year. These boats 









are rectangular in shape, and generally 

two stories high. Their main deck floors 

are much below the surface of the dock, 

and access to them is by steeply inclined 

anks. They are very dirty-looking 

: the medium through which 

2 } rs a day reach the 
‘New ¥ ork the season. 

Backed up-« sats are enor- 







a holds in 
to 


mous scows, ‘ 
them, manned by ¢ avo 
four men, and hail > : 
Rockaway. and the . 
around New York. Just Hie 
are from Prince's Bay, 
side the Narrows in the le 

Bay. 

These boats go out from Staten Island, 
and in water from ten to fifteen feet deep 
gather up the oysters with prongs and vea 
shovels. They don’t have any ice aboard, 
and no matter how hot it is they dump 
the bivalves on their boat and keep at it. 
A good oyster in ordinary weather will last 
four or five days without spoiling even 
without ice. 

When a boat has been filled the fisher- 
man sails up to the oyster basin, which is 
just back of the old houseboats. Sometimes 
the entire basin, which reaches several 
hundred yards out into the water, will be 
crowded with boats ready to unload their 
burdens. The fishermen are paid for their 
product by the basket, and the basket will 
contain both “counts” and “culls.” The 
culls are the small oysters used mostly for 
stews, ard are so called because they are 
culled out of the miscellaneous collection 
the fisherman gathers in. The counts are 
so called because it is worth while to count 
them more carefully. 

The supply and demand at the oyster 
basin regulate the price which is obtained 
by the fisherman, and the rate is usually 
about uniform for all the market. . The 
bivalves, in their original shell, of course, 
are taken from the boat in baskets, and 
then openers are set to work upon them. 
Nearly all the oysters which are shipped 
are opened before being sent. Express 
rates ar? very much cheaper that way. Of 
course many are shipped in barréls in the 
shell, but it costs more to ship the sheli 
than tt does to send the oyster, with a cor- 









Even the motorman and ; 


an- | 


| 
| 
| 
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| ets reaches a point even so far away as St. 
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the conductor with a rush along the foot- 
board, and every one looked for trouble. 


“You shouldn’t smoke,” said the con- 
ductor. 
“'Thot's what me sister tells me," re- 


plied the Irishman. 


“You mustn't smoke,” angrily snarled 
the conductor. 
Thot’s what me doctor tells me,” was 
the good-natured answer. 


You shan’'t smoke here, and if you don't 
I'll throw you out,” shouted the con- 
ductor, as he climbed into the seat. 

The great, hulking Irishman raised him- 
self, keeping one hand on the back of the 
while even the man in the rear seat 
woke up and looked forward eagerly to the 
expected fight. With a half leer and a grin 
the Irishman said: 

‘Faith, now yer talkin’. 


stop 


seat, 


Thot’s what me 


| wife says. Begorra, I know she manes it, 
and I shtops."" 
|} Suiting his actions to his words, he took 


his pipe from his mouth, thrust it into his 


| pocket, fell back into his seat, and closed 
his eyes. Every one laughed. The conduc- 
tor, with a sheepish look, turned back to 


the platform of the car, while the passen- 
The man on the rear seat 
and the big Lrishman 


gers guyed him. 
went to sleep again, 


' snored. 





the Oyster Season, 


with a sirong knife he pries the shell open, 
puts the same knife under the oyster, and 
forks it out into a bucket. It is surprising 
what effect the fact that it all piece 
work has upon the openers, for they go at 
it all with an enthusiasm and energy which 


is 


is inspiricing. 

The oysters are now ready for their 
vashing. They are not shipped in their 
own juice, for this spoils too readily. This 


fact and the necessity for shipment in plain 
water takes away much of the rich natural 
flavor of the oyster, which is never so good 
as when used immediately after opening. 
This washing process is done very thor- 
oughly. A bucket of oysters dumped 
into a large pan, with holes in the bottem, 


is 





| for draiaing off the oysters’ own liquor. 
Many buckets of water are now poured 
upon the bivalves, and the water immedi- 
itely runs off, the oysters being stirred 
In a few minutes the whol 

bucketful is cleaned, and the oysters a 


poured into a fresh 


| meanwhile. 
| wooden bucket 


| about five gallons. This is filled about half 
| full of oysters, and then a large piece of 
| lee is pul in the centre of the bucket, and 


a top wired upon the receptacle, An oyster 
in one of the after the ice has 
in some of its water has 
is almost tasteless, 

of the leading express companies 


buckets, 


been put and 
melted 

Each 
runs a refrigerator car out of the city every 
1nd to this car these buckets, from 
shippers, are sent. This car does its 


work so well that when one of these buck- 


night, 
rll the 


Paul or Putte, Mon., some of-the original 
ice is still in the bucket, and the oysters 
are still fresh and sound. 

One opener was shipping last week to 
Great Falls, Mon.; to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, and other equally distant points, in 
great quantities. Most of the bivalves 
shipped are of the small variety. People 
who use the larger ones usually desire to 
shell oysters. 

The yield of oysters this year promises to 
be large and of a particularly good quality. 
There are not so maay “ counts” as usual 
in the Prince's Bay crop, but the “ culls” 
are coming in in great numbers. The price 
is to be about the same as it was last year 
—a little cheaper if there ts any change 
at all. 

Some of the more progressive of the mer- 
chants along the river front are chafing 
under the present method of fixing the 
price of oysters. They say it is old-fash- 
ioned, and, in this day of combinations, 
shculd net te. This method is based upon 
the law of supply and demand. Some of the 
young men want a combination, and a price 
fixed by the dealers, but in these old house- 
boats there are some old-time fishermen 
who have been in the oyster business for 
nearly half a century. They are a simple- 
minded folk and like not the new-fangled@ 
ideas of Wall Street, as they cail them. ~- 

There was an effort to form a a 
tion of the oyster men about five years. 
ago, but these old fogtes, as their compet- 
itors call them, would not go into the are 
rangement, and as a consequence it failed. - 
The younger men say that no combination. 


can ever be formed until these old fellows ~~ 


die and leave their business 
ducted by “ real business men.” 
sequence of the operation 
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SPORTS ou T 
OF DOORS. 


> 


recollect 
of run- 


LMOST every sportsman can 
many provoking Instances 


ning across a hawk or crow perched | 
| treatnient 
} always 


just out of reach of small shot and which, 
on his attempting to get . within closer 
range, immediately seeks some other 
location. It is such instances those 
which have induced some men to pure hase 
three-barrel guns with barrel riffed, 
and many more to wish they could afford 
the expenditure necessary for the procur- 
ing of such an arm. It is not alwa 
venient to carry a pocket rifle with one in 
addition to a shotgun and many times the 
distance at which such a shot must be 
made is beyond one’s capabilities with a 
target pistol. 

Many years ago there 
affair called an auxiliary 
was simply a steel tube, 
to fit the bore of a shotgun. 
ment could be slipped into a shotgun barrel 
and converted it for the time being into a 
rifle. It added two and a half pounds to 
the weight of a weapon and was cumber- 
some to carry, so, although it had many 
good points, it did not become very popu- 
lar. A New York gunsmith has just in- 
vented a device which, along somewhat 
similar lines, is a great improvement as re- 
gards weight, compactness, and conve- 
nience in adjusting for use. This arrange- 
ment is an extraordinarily thick brass shell 
fitted with a holiow steel rifie tube through 
its centre. In order that they shall fit 
closely in the chambers so to prevent 
the escape of gas through the breech, they 
bulge in the centre and have several long!- 
tudinal slots cut in them to produce suffi- 
cient spring to hold them in place. It re- 
quires somewhat of an effort to seat them 
in the barrel, and they are removed by 
means of a little rod with a ring at 
end a serew in the other, which may 
into the head of the shell for 

purpose of extraction. An extractor, 
Similar to a rifle extractor, fits into the 

Breech of this shell and has a projection 
hooking over the regular shotgun extractor, 
so that the empty rifle cartridge, after 
being fired, may be cither extracted when 

used in an ordinary gun or thrown out 
completely when used in an ejecting shot- 
gun. With a slight modification these 
ghells may also be used in the repeating 
shotguns which ejeet the shells. For shoot- 

ing at short distances they have been 
found fairly effective, though not 
so in target work. 


as 


one 


8s con- 


was invented an 
rifle barrel. This 
rifled, and made 
This arrange- 


as 


one 


and 
screwed 


so much 


——o—— 
Egg Beach, on the 
present the stene of a lively camping party 
The Knickerbocker Canoe Club of this city 
is once more holding its annual regatta off 
that site. The camp officially op ned yes- 
terday, though several of the 
went up earlier in the week, with 
of securing the best tent 
and to-morrow—Labor Day—at 10 A. M 
eguiar programme of seven Traces will 
begin. Invitations have been sent to the 
Brooklyn, the New York, the Yonkers, and 
the Undercliffe Canoe Clubs to participate 
in these. The Knickerbocker boys are won- 
dering if H. Lansing Quick of the Yonkers 
Club will come down at the last moment 
in the Foggy Dew and walk off with the 
sailing prize, he did last year. Quick, 
who is one of the best racing this 
vicinity, knows when to shorten 
he walked off with the silver sugar 
last year because he was 
to bend on a moderate 
competitors went out among the white- 
caps with a larger spread of canva: 
came back with badly fractured mizzen- 
masts and parted sheets. 

In order to make things thoroughly pleas 
ant, the Knickerbockers have taken a 
mess tent, a cook stove, and a caterer 
camp with them, so that they may d 
all their energies to enjoying themselves 
and tuning up for racing without having 
the bugbear of unwashed dishes to 
between them and their sport. This 
rangement was tried experimentally 
year, and was such a success that it has 
been again adopted. The Regatta Camp 
and Entertainment Committee of 
George E. Taylor, James Leach, Cc 
» Kretzmer. 

The race for club fours will probably be 
“@ne of the most interesting events this 
year, as the number of 17, 18, and if 
foot open canvas covered Indian model 
canoés which can-participate has increased 
Ymaterially this season. Canoeists have be- 
gun to recognize the great advantages of 
ethis model, which combines an. excellent 
hunting and fishing boat and a paddling 
eruiser, easily carrying a tremendous load 
on a small draught. 

—2--— 

That part of the average 
outfit that receives about the le 
~ of attention is usually his line, 
whe will expend a considerable 
time and trouble in oiling and 
reel and carefully straightening, rewinding, 
“and varnishing a rod, never seem to be 
dmpressea with the idea that anything else 
réguirer attention. This is especially true 
of a fresh-water fisherman. The salt- 
water man often realizes that the briny 
“element may rot a line, but he who goes in 
quest of the inhabitants of lake or stream 
often fails to realize that it does not do 
a le any ‘Particular amount of good to 
wind tt wet and. on his reel and let 
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sized rig while his 


and 


to 
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good braided-silk minnow casting line 100 | 


yards in length is worth from $1.50 to %3, 
and is certainly entitled to considerate 
After a day's fishing it should 
dried. There are several ways 
this may be done. Stretching it 
trees and trusting that some one 
or scmething will not run against and break 
it is probably the most unsatisfactory meth- 
od, but evenathis is infinitely better than 
leaving it to sweat and mildew on a closely 
pecked reel A@ good way is to wind it 
arourd the inside wire mesh pail of one’s 
iInunow bucket and hang the bucket in a 
place. The best scheme yet, how- 
of the wire drying reels made 
purpose, ‘This arrangement 
four wire arms with a cross piece 
end. The arms radiate from u 
hub, which is perforated to revolve 
axle, with a handle at 
end end a serew thread at the other, which 
allows it being tree or a 
veranay post When not in 
tie urms collapse, and the whole arrange- 
ment, which weighs but a very few ounces, 
folds into a small space. It costs but half a 
collar, and will cach season have more than 
its in the actual value of line saved, 
net mention the still greater item of 
the angler from experiencing 
the agony playing a good-sized fish on a 
which he strongly of being 
rotten in several places, 


be 
by which 


between 


shady 
one 
for this 


sists of 


con- 
at each 
contraa 
one 
screwed into a 


as desired. use 


price 
to 

preventing 

of 


line suspects 


Thomas W. Lawson, 
Independence, though a 
always willing to be 
ingly without being concerned over the 
of time involved A reporter who 
made a trip to Boston to interview 
Lawson during the recent controversy with 
the New York Yacht Club tells a story 
which would seem to show that the loss of 


time to the copper “ magnate" 
parent than real 


The interview 
Mr. Law 
passing the 
and giving an occasional 
retary or signing 


the 


is 


the owner of 

very busy man, 
interviewed and seem- 
loss 
lately 
Mr. 


is more ap- 


had 
had 
ticker tape 


been rather lengthy, 
oceupied himself by 
through his fingers 
order to his sec- 
a paper or two. At the 
conclusion of the interview the reporter 
expressed a regret at having occupied so 
much of Mr. Lawson's time. 

‘Don't mention it,’’ said the owner of 
the Independence, "I have made $20,000 on 
the New York Stock Exchange while I have 
been talking to you.” 


and son 


—*? 


Besides 
yachting 
tional 


being interestec 
. Mr. Lawson 
competiti 


aquatic spor 


{ 
! 
| 





ly to be : 
ing venture has Geass. He has supplied 
funds to send Herman D. Murphy, a pro 
inent American canoe sailor, to England 
to race for the International Challenge Cup 
of the Royal Canoe Club, which in canoeing 
occupies a position corresponding to that of 
the America’s Cup in yachting. Mr. Murphy 
and his canoe, which is very appropriately 
called the Uncle Sam, are now in England, 
and a report of their success or failure Is 
being anxiously awaited by canoeists on 
this side of the water. 

— —2— — 
fittings is a 
composed 


scheme in bicycle 
grip for handle bars, 
rubber cylinders perma- 
nently united at each end, and finished 
with metal ferrules and caps. Flush 
with the ends of the caps is a valve which 
to foree air between the two 
expanding them to any.degree 
the same with a tire. This allows the 
riccr to have the grip of any of 
hardness, and one which will absorb all the 
vibration of the handle par. The hancles 
not require cement to attach them 
the bars, exerted by th» 
inflating holding them rigidly in 
The owner of the wheel to which 
were attached says that next the 
pneumatic tire they have done more to 
make his wheel easy riding than anything 
he has yet tried. 
— —_— 


A new 
rneomatic 
of two concentric 


allows one 
eviinders, 
as 


degree 


do any 
the 


and 


to 
air 


pressure 


piace, 


they to 


Two 
Andrew 


rarely enthusiasuec 
Devine, Vice President 
lumbia rhonograph Company, and Fred- 
erick J. Warburton, Treasurer of the Na- 


canoeists 
of the 


are 
Co- 








tional Typographic Company, who between 
them own a round dozen of canoes. These 
are kept various parts of the country, 
ready for use at short notice. A half dozen 
are kept on the St. Lawrence River, where 
both enthusiasts have island homes in the 
Fiddler's Elbow group of the Thousand 
Islhinds; two on the Potomac, at Washing- 
ton; two on the Upper Delaware River, at 
Hancock, N. Y., and a couple more the 
Madawaska, a river in Canada. Together 
Mr Warburton and Mr. Devine have 
cruised nearly all the waters of the Eastern 
United States and most of the principal 
Canadian waters as well, 
>—_ 

Croquet has again come to the front, a lit- 
tle revised from the ota game, but still 
quite different from roque, which had a 
short-lived popularity. Mrs. Willie Allen 
has been giving croquet parties at South- 
with prizes for the winners of 
There have been among the most 
popular entertainments of the season. Even 
at Southampton, where golf is almost 
ered, tennis and particularly 
have succeeded it in popularity. The | 


in 


ampton, 
games 


Sa- 


squash ball 


-“euese 





squash courts, like those at Newport, are 
crowded from morning until night, and now 
every cottager who can afford: 

has of these courts. I 


mpton is at the r@ 


one 


sh-b parties, which 

of the fegptures of entertaining in 

New York last Spring,’ promise to be still 

more popular this coming Autumn and 
Winter. 





HAT obliging person who for the bene- 
fit of science volunteered to count the 
eggs of a codfish found himself con- 

fronted with a remarkable It 
is said that he first attempted to count 
them after having hardened the roe in a 
preservative; but as this evidently was the 
work of years and would in all probability 
heritage in his family, to be 
in some future generation, he 
compromised by counting a spoonful, and 
by careful so reached a logical 
conclusion and gave to the world the fact 
that the codfish would, if all its eggs 
hatched and came to maturity, have given 
birth to five millions of young 

It is very evident to the statistical 
mathematical mind that if all these 
fish lived, and all their descendants, 
so on for five or years, that the 
— Ocean would become clogged by 

sh, Atlantic liners would be stopped in 
midecean, and the resultant plague would 
sweep the world of its human inhabitants. 
This dreadful fate happily by 
nature, who provides so delicate 
ment that the supply of fish is apparently 
equal to the demand 

Nearly all fish 
millions, the number being 
and at the present season the 
shore teeming with the delicate 
The moment they hatch they constitute 
food fer predaceous fish. Sardines 
ring, mackerel, and countless 
feed upon their own 
young grow they become of myr 
lads of fish, birds, and that the 
survival of the millions produced represent 
but a fraction of the original deposit 

The methods of fish 
minution present an interesting 
but in investigating the former is at 
once struck with the fact that in almost 
every instance the mother desefts her 
progeny, leaving them to the care of the 
male. Many of the fish, the mackerel, 
sword fish, and others, deposit their eggs 
in the open sea, where they float along, 
the prey of various animals. Others de- 
posit them upon the bottom, and among 
the latter are many which erect structures 
of various kinds—barricades or forts, as it 
were, for their protection. An interesting 
illustration of this has been noticed in the 
Saco ‘River, where the lamprey eel built @ 
veritable fortress. This was of rocks, 
stones, some being half as large as a bi 
heaped up in the form of a dam, fif 
twenty feet in Jength and heme or 


proposition. 


become a 
completed 


estimat¢ 
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and 
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OF FISH LIFE 


together was a 
observed by 
stream and, 
suckerlike 
the 


until the act was |} 
one. The eels foraged up 
grasping a in their 
mouths, lifted themselves from | 
botton with a wriggling motion, allow- | 
ing the swift current to carry them down 
to the heap, where the stone was dropped 
If a stone was found too large for one, two 
lampreys would lift it from the bottom | 
and allow it to be carried down stream 
to the fortress In this aggregation of 
rocks the eggs of the lamprey were depos- | 
ited, and about them the young were 
reared, so escaping their many enemies 


A number of fish 
piles of stones 
way. The 
ing very small. 
example. The 
year after 
minster 


mystery 
some 


stone 





conceal thelr eggs in 
which are heaped up in this 
is one—the pile or-heap be- | 
The stone toter is another | 
latter fish retains the castle 
year The visitor to West- 
Park, in the centre of the St. Law- 
will find by careful search in the 
immediate vicinity piles of stone and 
a half feet in height, some reaching 
near the surface that the writer touched | 
the top of the nest and a boat would run 
into it. The crevices afforded every pos- 
sible security for the young fish. 
ingenious method 
and 
the 


dace 


rence, 
three 


80 


the 
young protecting 
by lump fish 
fins form small suckers in the fish, and by 
them the young cling the parent. often 
almost covering it, and undoubtedly weigh- 
ing it down. When the fish is swimming. 
followed by countless numbers, it 
that it 


Among 
for the 


wm vogue 


for 
them 
The ventral 


caring 


is that 


to 


presents 


se singular an is called 
the 

In 
Africa 


the 


appearance 
ickens.”’ 

of Dr. Livingstone’s 
refers to the legend of 
that a certain fresh- 
water fish carries its eggs and young in its 
mouth. This was considered a 
of the natives, but later investigation 
showed that this was a habit of the fish 
Prof. Agassiz discovered a fish in the Ama 
zon which carried not the eggs in its 
mouth, Sut the young, and they remained 
packed away in its cheeks until they were 
literally forced out, The writer has ob- 
served the male stickleback take its minute 
young into its mouth, hold them for a few 
seconds, and, approaching the"nést, literally 


‘hen and ch 


one 
he 
natives 


works 
or belief 
small 


on 


mere story 


only 


blow them into it, repeating ‘phis day-after’|> 


until the young were too agtive to be. 
Mtrolled. A fish common ia the Sea. of 
rius takes its young into its mouth. and: 


gt 


| the 


they 


ing themselves to different conditions. 


stands 


| finishes 
| the 


| the 


be depended pomncs stalks, dangling as the 
fish moves along, and here they remain 
until the fish are hatched. 

The male of the little sea horse receives 
the young into a pouch and holds them, 
and one of the pipefish has a similar ar- 
rangement, though not so perfect. A little 
fish in the Amazon seizes a root or vine 
hanging in the water, attaches refuse mate« 
rial to it, and in the interstices conceals ite 
eggs, which remain there until they are 
hatched. In these ways the young fish 
are protected from the many .enemies thag 
are looking for them 

But when the eggs are hatched then they 
become victims. In many instances they 
are decimated by their own kind, and. few 
escaped compared with the number 
hatched; and if nature were not so prolifi¢ 
many tribes would soon become extinct. 

The little fish floating on the surface 
resemble glass, but are seen by the hungry. 
throng below and devoured. Many seek 
protection in strange places. Thus poisone 
ous jelly fish and other animals afford 
protection to many small fry. In the Gulf 
of Mexico, on the outer Florida reef, the 
writer found that almost every large jelly 
fish examined had from one to five small] 
fish swimming about beneath the long, 
poisonous tentacles, perfectly safe, as the 
predatory fish would never attack them, 
fearing the poisonous darts of the lasso 
cells, and, singularly enough, the small fry, 
were not caught by the jellies. So pros 
nounced is this immunity that some nate 
uralists have thought that there was a bond 
between the two. 

The most striking illustration of this was 
seen between the deadly physatia or Portu- 
man-of-war, and countless little 
mackerel-like fish known as nomeus. The 
physalia is a bubblelike animal floating in 
the water, with a long mass of blue tenta- 
cles of so deadly a nature that the writer 
has seen a sardine but touch them and roll 
over dead, pierced, shocked, almost electro- 
by the discharge of lassoes which 
have an effect like an electric shock. 
Among these deadly weapons are always 
found from one to five of these little fish, 
and colored the exact tint of the tentacles, 
so that it is almost impossible to find the 
fish unless the physalia is taken by the 
sail and lifted out of the water when the 
fish Cart about wildly as though alarmed, 
immediately seeking the physalia when it is 
replaced on the surface. From long experi- 
ence fish avoid -the physalia, yet the little 
nomeus*makes its home beneath the poison- 

The statement has been 
physalia eats its blue-tinted 
but in the 


cuted 
must 


streamers. 
made that the 
companions; this*is impossible; 
great numbers of specimens examined by 
the writer through a period covering six 

rs. one of these fish, was never found 
S of misplaced confidence. 

class of young fish find pro- 


Hom ine deceptive faculties. Thus, 
fealtate’ tadiinape cohen this being 
begun in the egg. The eggs Of nearly.all 
the sharks and rays imitate weeds, Many, 
are provided with four claspers whieh 
cling to the grass and mimic it even to the 
color. A huge ray of Southern California 
deposits eggs which resemble pieces of 
scrap iron. The most remarkable mimic, 
however, the egg of Callorhynchus, a 
deep-water fish, whose egg is a 
leaf in shape, texture, and color. 
young fish are totally unlike the 
Many imitate weeds in color 
The a little fish which 
sea or holothurian, 
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Compressed Air at a Barber’s. 
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tube with a 
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compressed air in 
of the shop. When the barber 
shaving a customer he attaches 
to a small atomizer, which is 
into his bottles of bay rum, 
or perfume. By of 
the liquid is forced out in 
spray. Then the nozzle re- 
the’ drying process facili 
a draught of cool air that on hot 
very. refreshing. 
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tafn recent occurrences, that a hundred - 
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PORTSMEN accustomed to 
on thinking of the wild hog as game 

that may be hunted in the United 
Btates, but the fact remains that there are 
thousands upon thousands of the animals 
wandering through certain sections of the 
South. They are as wild as deer and well- 
nigh as formidable as the bear. For some 
reason the hunting of pigs has not yet come 
to be generally classed as sport by Southern 
hunters, probably for the reason that for a 
good share of the year the flesh of the wild 
hog is not good for food. But such is the 
likewise with the deer, the squirrel, 
and in fact every sort of game, and little by 
little hunters are coming to wait for the 
pig to grow fat on the mast of the forest 
and then to hunt him both for sport and 
food. 

The home of the 
gins in the Southern Appalachian 
ains and extends westward to what is 
known as the “ Delta,” the name locally 
applied to the low bottom lands of the Mis- 
sissippi from Memphis to the Gulf, One 
finds them in the forests and mountains of 
North and South Carolina, 
nessee, Georgia, and in the lowland forests 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Like the wild horse of the West, the hog 
is not a native of the American continent, 
but has degenerated from domesticated 
sires of European origin. It is hard for us 
to remember this about the horse, yet it is 
true that all the herds which roamed the 
plains of the West, set the American youth 
wild to handle the lasso, and demoralized 
trainers when captured, were the offspring 
of ancestors introduced from Europe after 
the discovery of America. So with the hog. 
Its ancestor was no doubt fat and content- 
ed as any well-organized pig should be. It 
Voyaged across the ocean with the early 
colonists, and then raised a family whose 
effspring has degenerated until the sire 
would never guess them to be his kin. 

It was in the mountain region that the 
hog first became wild. Settlers moved 
into the Southern mountains from nearly 
all of the Atlantic settlements. Many of 
the poorer Virginians went westward to 
the hills because they found themselves un- 
able to compete successfully for the rich 
fields of the lower lands. North 
and South Carolinians sought the same 
refuge when the old hunting lands had 
lost their game. The Georgia debtors who 
came with Oglethorpe found forgetfulness 
of failure in the same region. Hessians 
captured during the Revolution and re- 
leased when the war closed made homes in 
the high lands where Kings and Princes 
could never again compel them to fight 
against men with whom they had no quar- 
rel. All these peoples sought the South- 
ern mountajns, and with every family went 
a pig. 
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two essentials in the domestic 
of the mountaineer. These were 
corn. The former were |! lled 
and salted, to be eaten in the hot months. 
They made meat and fat and butter. With 
pork and cornmeai a family could live out 
its natural life So pig raising prospered 
in the mountains. Sometimes the animals 
were penned up, but more often they were 
allowed to run wild and gather the mast 
which in Autumn covered the ground about 
mountain forests. Gradually they began 
to grow fearful of the pen and of man, and 
little by little the broods which were born 
in the forests and ran wild during the 
Summer months became harder to round 
up when killing time came. Now and then 
one especially wild would escape and never 
be caught. Pigs of this sort would natural- 
ly be the wildest, and their fear of man 
would be contributed with double force to 
their offspring. So the wildness of the 
breed increased with each generation. 
They multiplied rapidly. Of course, some 
of the wild ones would be killed each year, 
but the numbers were not appreciably di- 
minished in that way. 

And what a change came over the pig as 
it dropped away from the ways of its cul- 
tured ancestors and became once more a 
Savage! Its short hair became long and 
coarse. Mountain climbing is a great re- 
ducer of obesity and effected the pig as the 
stout man hopes to be affected by “ anti- 
fat." His ribs became visible and he was 
long, lean, and lank, like a mountaineer 
or a clay-eating “cracker.” Running de- 
velops long legs, and the pig, whose an- 
cestor had possessed legs which barely 
served to carry it around the narrow limits 
of the pen, stood as high as a hound and 
ran like a frightened deer. Perhaps it was 
the need to reach down between stones and 
into rock crevices that affected its nose; 
at any rate this feature, which in the 
ancestor had been short and stubby, length- 
ened with each generation until now’ it re- 
sembles the trunk of a diminutive elephant. 
Two harmless teeth, which the ancestor 
found useful in masticating food, grew 
long and sharp till they projected from the 
@egeneérate’s mouth as tusks some inches in 
length. These are his natural weapons 
of defense, and when he fights it is with 
these that he gores his enemy. But per- 
haps most strange of all was the change 
that came to his flesh. When the mast 
is gone the flesh becomes strong, so strong 
that only a starving man will eat it. 

All this, of course, has fitted the pig to 
exist in his new capacity as a wild animal, 
He is harmless when not attacked, and the 
mountaineer gives him little trouble, except 
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out with his gun and salts down a few of 
the fattest. But even mountaineers find 
this method less satisfactory than raising 
hogs in a pen, so in general the work of 
pig hunting is left to those who have a 
taste for that sort of thing. 
There has been no organized “ 
ing ’’ among the sportsmen of the 
yet. Men from a number aristocratic 
Southern ctubs who go into the mountains 
for a few weeks of hunting in the Fall 
stalk the animals and them. 
young pig of three or four months’ growth, 
when fatted on mast, has of the 
strong taste that will come later on, 
so the hunting dinner In the is 
considered a feast if there such a pig 
to be brought on roasted as any darky 
cook knows how to roast pig. More and 
more each year this sort of appreciation of 
the pig increases, and the time is not far 
distant when the Southern hunters will 
find some way to have sport with this sort 
of game which will mparable with 
that furnished by the hog of Europe. 
Perhaps the “pig killin’ of Eastern 
Tennessee may point out the way. This 
differs from the Fall round-up of pigs in 
dealing with the wild ones alone. It has 
not yet become a general feature of mount- 
ain life, and perhaps never will, for the 
reason that only men with a taste for ad- 
venture and a love for the 


pig stick- 


shoot 


none 
to it 

mountains 
is 


be « 


wild 


ones. It is practiced by a 


as much sport as 


of killing tame 
few, and these few have 
profit. 

There is, fifteen miles west of Ducktown, 
Tenn., a stretch of country where settlers 
are few and far between, where the farms 
are all so steep that a stone kicked loose 
on the upper edge will roll the lower 
without stopping. In the woods thereabout 
the pigs are so numerous that one cannot 
follow a deer in the snow for the tracks. 
Here each Fall is held a “ pig killin’.” 
The institution includes something more 
than the name implies, for the killing is 
only part of the work. The aim is to kill 
only fat pigs and to capture such as prom- 
ise to be fat later on and pen them up. 
It is the discrimination between fat and 
lean and catching those not killable that 
gives excitement to the chase and places 
it on the borderland of sport. 


Four neighbors are 
manages this “ pig stickin’.” Chief among 
them is Dan Goforth, a hunter who has 
more bears to his credit than the average 
sportsman has squirrels. It is his duty to 
bring the animals to bay and kill or cap- 
ture, as is desired. The others attend to 
the dressing of the killed, the transporta- 
tion and fattening of the captured, ahd 
all share equally in the profits. 

Dogs trained specially for pig hunting are 
used. These are taught to act very much 
as bear dogs. They must follow a pig, and 
bring it to bay by nipping at its heels or 
sides. When the pig starts to run the dog 
bites it. The pig turns, charges with its 
tusks, and the dog darts aside. The pig 
turns to run again, and is again angered 
by a nip in the heel into turning round for 
a charge. The hunters approach while this 
is gaing on, and if the pig seems fat enough 
to make good pork it is shot and the matter 
is.ended. This smacks more of butchery 
than sport. 

But when the quarry is not ready for 
killing, and it seems desirable to make it a 
prisoner, the case takes on a different 
aspect. The hunters approach as closely 
as they can. If the dogs are well-trained 
the pig never gets to the man, but is forced 
by savage bites from behind to turn again. 
But if the dogs fail, then the hunter must 
look out and avoid the rush as best he 
may. While the dogs keep the angry ani- 
mal busy the hunter takes a rope and 
manages in one way or another to catch 
the pig in a slip noose. It does little good 
to catch the animal about the neck, for 
then it can pull the average man through 
the woods as a team pulls an empty sled. 
It must be caught by the leg. When this 
is done the hunter takes a turn or two 
around the nearest tree with the rope, pulls 
it tight, and has the pig in a position where 
it is an easy matter to fasten the remainder 
of its legs. 

Accidents will happen now and then in 
spite of the best dogs. Last year in this 
Fall * pig killin’ "' Goforth was assisted by 
his son in the work of capturing the hogs. 
The dogs had brought a yearling pig to a 
standstill at the foot of an old tree which 
had been blown down and had a giant root 
sticking upward at its base. The pig re- 
treated to this root, and with its back 
protected from attack faced the dogs. 
Young Goforth, rope in hand, ran along the 
log and approached the pig from behind 
by leaning down from this root. He was 
dangling a noose where the first movement 
of the pig would be likely to lead to its 
entanglement when the root broke and the 
boy landed squarely on the pig's back. The 
animal was frightened and started to run, 
but was nipped by the dogs. Turning back 
in fear and rage it charged the boy, caught 
him in the leg, tearing an awful gash with 
the tusks and knocking him down. The 
dogs were faithful, and went into the fray 
with a rush, but no quicker than the hpy’s 
father. The latter was roused as in the old 
days of bear hunting, and in an instant 
was in the mélée with a bowle knife. His 
son was underneath a mixture of fight- 
ing, snarling, roaring animals when the 
old man’s knife caugat ine pig between the 
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ribs and found its way to the heart. 
The wild pigs of the Delta originated 
much as did those of the mountains. Nu- 
merous plantations were ruined by the war, 
and on some of these second growth forests 
are flourishing. With the decline of the 
plantations such pigs as escaped the armies 
and negroes became wild, and fed, like 
thelr mountain cousins, on mast and the 
grass of the forests and canebrakes. These 
are fully as wild as the pigs of the moun- 
tains, and here that the young pig 
is coming appreciated by hungry 
sportsmen, 
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Vagaries of the Game Law 


New lork, New 


HAT odd difference 
those who are 
making of the 


of opinion in which 
responsible for 
game laws for New 
and Pennsylvania 
years maintained a situation in 
contiguous those States 
and extremely 
plexing to the sportsman. For 
Orange County, N. Y., joins upon 
County, N. J., and Sussex County, 
separated from Pike County, Penn., by 
River, which is in few 
than 100 yards wide. 

Nowhere are there more famous wood- 
cock haunts than In the wide area of that 
particular border land. That game bird 
there finds safe nesting places and prolific 
feeding grounds, especially among the hills 
and plafms of southern Orange County, 
those of northern Sussex County, and the 
flat lands of the Delaware in that county 
and across the river in Pike County. 

The game law of New Jersey permits the 
shooting of woodcock during the month of 
July, forbids it in August and September, 
and permits it again from Oct. 1 until Dec. 
10. The game law of New York regulating 
woodcock shooting in Orange County keeps 
the season close until Sept. 16, and opens 
it from that day until Dec. 31, while Penn- 
sylvania agrees with the New Jersey dic- 
tum regarding woodcock far as the 
shooting of the bird during July and its 
protection during August and September 
are concerned, but extends the time of the 
interim of protection to Oct. 15, and the 
duration of the final open season to Dec. 
15. 

The theory on which the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania woodcock provisions of their 
game laws are based that the young 
woodcock of the Spring's hatching are of 
sufficient size and strength of wing to 
warrant the turning of the gun loose upon 
them by July 1, and that the birds are all 
of fine feather and substance during that 
month, but that with August the period of 
molting begins, which period, according 
to the sense of the New Jersey legislator, 
is over by Oct. 1, when the birds are once 
more in fit condition for shooting. The 
limit of this condition, the New Jersey idea 
declares, is reached by the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and consequently fine or imprisonment 
awaits the man who raises his gun in that 
State against a woodcock after that date. 
The Pennsylvania legislator, though, de- 
clares that New Jersey is wrong in its con- 
clusions as to the molting period, and 
that the woodcock is not fit for game again 
until Oct. 15; also, that by closing the sea- 
son on the 10th of December New Jersey 
robs its sportsmen of five days wherein 
some of the choicest birds might be bagged 

But New York State's theory 
legislation is a positive intimation that 
neither New Jersey nor Pennsylvania has 
anything-approaching the right idea. Ac- 
cording to the New York theory, in this 
latitude, severe frosts and heavy rains may 
be expected to destroy the prospects of 
hundreds of woodcock nests in the Spring, 
perhaps three seasons in four. Nature im- 
pels the parent birds to prepare for a sec- 
ond nesting frequently at times when their 
first fledglings would have been able 
fly if the nests had been undisturbed, con- 
sequently seasons are rare when the birds 
that fall before the gun in July are not 
weak of wing, small in body, and so tender 
and sensitive that they frequently become 
worthless from taint before they can be 
brought to the table. The result of this has 
been, under the law permitting an early 
open season, so the New York lawmakers’ 
theory insists, that when woodcock shoot- 
ing should be at its best—when the in- 
creased power of flight in the birds and the 
necessity of greater skill and alertness on 
the part of the sportsman give increased 
zest to the sport—the game haunts have 
been so thoroughly beaten and shot over 
that if slaughter had not depopulated them 
terror at least had driven the birds else- 
where. 


The New York lawmaker takes more 
radical issue still with his New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania legislative brethren on the 
question of the molting period, and holds 
that, although they are correct as to the 
time of its beginning, they are ridiculously 
at sea as to the time when it is over, and 
that the middle of September is an ample 
limit to fix it at. So the New York law 
protects the woodcock during its alleged 
weakling deys and through the accepted 
time of its molting, and then gives it up 
to the sportsman until Dec. 31, from two 
to three weeks longer than the sportsman 
in the other two States may shoot it. 

Thus the situation is, owing to this dif- 
ference of tri-State opinion as to the pos- 
sibilities of the woodcock, that a sports- 
man on the Orange County side of the 
New Jersey line may only sit and look on 
while the sportsman on the other side of 
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chiefly of gentlemen from New Orieans, 
undertook to make sport by hunting the 
pig with revolvers and shooting at close 
range, but the accidental death of the best 
pig dog from a revolver shot put a stop 
to this sort of shooting. But the attempt 
was a move in the right direction, and it 
will not be long until some such method as 
is used in the old world will be tried, and 
then, perhaps, the boar spear will become 
part of the outfit of every man who goes 
hunting in the Delta or the Southern moun- 
tains, and a sportsman wiil invite his 
friends to eat a Christmas pig of his own 
killing. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 
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the line 
through 


bangs away at the birds all 
July, without daring to raise his 

against one himself, for although he 

m pce step over the border and do some 
shooting there on his own account, the 
New Jersey law will not permit him to 
take his dead birds out of the State, and 
if he should manage to smuggle them over 
the line he would stand a chance of run- 
ning up against the vigilance of the New 
York game protector and be hauled up and 
fined heavily for having woodcock in his 
possession out of season. 

On the other hand, the gunner on the 
Jersey side of the line has to be aggravated 
by the fact that this side the sports- 
man is having fun with the birds from 
September until the end of the year right 
through, while the Jersey birds can’t be 
touched until October. The Pike County 
man not only has to submit to the same 
exasperating condition, but to the added 
of having to glare at his New Jersey 
neighbor bagging the birds right under his 
almost, for a good two weeks in Oc- 
tober before he can start in with his gun 
again, a circumstance that the five days 
in December that he has the advantage 
over the New Jersey hunter do not make 
amends for. 

Just why a woodcock should be unfit for 
game, long it on one side of a 
State or county line, and become fit the 
moment it flies to the other side, or why 
on one side of the line it can complete 
its molting in six weeks, while it would 
be from eight to ten weeks at it across 
the border line, is something the game law 
savants of the three States in question 
not attempt to explain, but from the 
nature of these laws on the subject it 
would seem that they insist that such must 
be the case 

As to fish, the 
States, far 


on 


one 


nose, 


so as is 


legislation of these three 
it affects the Delaware 
River at least, is calculated to be a source 
of endless wonder to the fishermen who 
seek that stream when the fishing season 
or is supposed to open. The Del- 
aware River divides both New York and 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. There are plenty of black bass 
in the river, and the fishing is good. 

According to the New York game 
black bass may be taken from the Del- 
aware from June 16 to Dec. 31 New 
Jersey's open season for black bass in the 
Delaware is from June 15 to Nov. 3@ 
Pennsylvania permits angling for that fish 
in the Delaware from May 30 until Jan. 1. 
So the stranger trying his luck for bass 
in the Delaware is apt to become a law- 
breaker without knowing it, for there at 
least one locality in the river where he 
might hook his bass in Pennsylvania, where- 
he had a perfect right to be fishing under 
the law, but in the course of his ma- 
noeuvres to secure it he might play it into 
and across New Jersey, and land the fish 
in New York State, and thus become 
liable to arrest and fine. This locality is 
just below Port Jervis, where the boun- 
daries come together in such a way that 
a person may place his hand on three 
and three counties at one time. 
He might sit on the west edge of a rock 
in the river at that point, and throwing 
his hook into the water in front of him, 
catch black bass to the limit every day 
after May 30, and no one could disturb 
him. But if he shifted a little to the 
north, east, or south, and fished in the 
water facing these points, any day be- 
fore June 15, each bass he caught would 
be liable to cost him $5, for he would then 
be trespassing against the laws of New 
York and New Jersey. 

After June 15, though, he could fish to 
all points of the compass from the rock 
with impunity until Nov. 30, but if he 
happened to pull out a bass from the 
south edge of the rock after that date a 
New Jersey game constable might be after 
him, for he would be in New Jersey waters 
and a law-breaker. 

The Pennsylvania law gives the fisher- 
man on that side of the river the best 
of the New York and New Jersey fish- 
ermen, so far as black bass fishing in 
the Delaware is concerned, but the latter 
more than get even with him when it 
comes to eels. The Pennsylvania game 
law prohibits the placing of eel weirs in 
any of the waters of that State, but New 
York and New Jersey permit ee! weirs in 
the Delaware, so in the Fall the queer 
sight may be seen of eel weir aftér eel weir 
in the river just outside the Pennsylvania 
limit of the stream, from which New York 
and New Jersey owners take wagonloads 
of eels nightly, while the Pennsylvania 
fisherman, only ten feet away perhaps 
must either buy his eels from his fellows 
over the border or sit up all night t 
catch a mess with hook and line. 

ED. B Mace. 
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NEW YORK State Senator ts a per- 
sonage of importance far beyond that 
attached to him as he sits with his 

confréres in the paneled chamber .at Al- 

bany, helping to make laws for the people 
of the Empire Stats 

If any one doubts this, 
any part of late Summer 
to “keep tab” on the thousand 

things a Senator has to do in a 


addition to dodging anything in the nature 


let him but spend 


these days trying 
and 


day, in 


of a mistake that might be used against 
him in a future campaign 
He may be a pleader in a court in the 


early morning, sponsor at a christening at 
10, man at a 
master at an impromptu lunch in a German 
Rathskeller at 1, Chairman of a committee 
meeting at 2, looking after the interests of 
some patient in a hospital at 4, taking care 
of a dispossess case at 4, meeting a labor 
delegation at 5, keeping an appointment 
with some up-the-State Solon at 6, attend- 
ing some district &, giving let 
ters of recommendation to the faithful 
from the district club at 0:40, stopping in 
at a card party or two on his way from the 
clubrooms or going to see some one who is 


best wedding at noon, tonst- 


meeting at 


seriously fll, who needs some encourage- 
ment, possibly to be found later at some 
Summer garden buyirg things for the 


young folks who are attending a local fest, 
and from then on till any time he can get 
to bed visiting resorts in his district where 
most of the signs have a barrel on them. 

In between times he may have-found time 
to attend to a little personal 
get a little firmer hold on some contract in 
which he is interested, and the income 
fhom which may help to tide him over be- 
tween dividend days. 


business, to 


With unimportant variations, the forego- 
ing is the programme a Senator in New 
York City pursues day in and day out from 








the time he leaves Albany in March or 
April till he goes back in the following 
January. If his term has expired and he 
is a candidate for re-election, of course his 
work is doubled up, his engagements are 
pushed up to a half hour schedule, and his 


expenditures for carriage hire and car fare 
would make an ordinarily liberal man groan, 
When a campaign is on, he lives in a state 
of nervous tensity would send SU 
per cent. of the average man to a 
rium. This statement is not in 
suggestive of drinking, for it is a fact 
not more than three or four of the 
a.ors from New York City touch liquor at 


such as 
sanita- 
any sense 


that 


sen- 


all, and those as a rule do so only on oc- 
easions of unusual festivity or as a stim- 
ulant pure and simple. He knows too well 
as a result of ocular demonstration that 
liquor is the deadliest fue to a clear head 
and that the latter is as essential to him 
as the vetes that give him his title. 

The Senator is the man who distinetly 
has to keep in touch with the social rela- 
tions of the community about him and his 
organization, Assemb'ymen do their part 





of this, and once in a while there is a 
jeader of an Assembly district who is a 
good hand at this sort of thing, but the on< 
conspicuous and generally known man, 















looked up to by the social organizations of 
the city, is the Senator. He is fixed and 
has an absolute rating because he hold 
an office. The district leader seldom holds 
office, and the average Assemblyman gen- 
erally uses his position as a means to se 
cure a law practice for himself, for he does 
not expect to be re-elected more than once 
auyway 

The Senator, on the other hand, knows 
that he has only begun to “find out 
things "’ about politics by the end of Jiis 
first term, and the pursuit for further 
knowledge in this line would alone prompt 
him to seek re-election. So he is quite wil! 
ing to accept all of the grinding ocial 
duties, not only of hiy own Assembly dis- 
trict, but even of a territory extending out 
beyond his Senatorial district lines, which 
in some cases comprises four Assembly dis- 
tricts 

If he is a success as a Senator, he soon 
Brows to oe a confessor for a great number 
of people who need some one to advise 
them. If he is a lawyer, so much the better 
tor him politically, for he can then stand 
between the malcontents of the district or- 
Sanizations and the lead ; he can and 
has to be the mediator in the quarrels of 
important men in the districts with the 
leader, or even with the * boss at head- 
quarters. He has to keep an eye out for the 
ambitious persons who ure looking for his 
place and head them off when there is 
any danger of their doing something to 
catch the ercwd of his locality by efforts 
which he himself has not thought of. He 
has to furnish such literature as the Siat 
prints for the seriously inclined of his dis- 
trict with as much dispatch and as little 
partiality as possible. He has to keep his 
morals so absolutely intrenched at all times 
that not one of them may break out and 
offend any of the women folk of his com- 
munity. 

A populgr Senator must also be familiar 
with the most obscure city ordinance so 
as to be able to advise the tradssmen of 
his district; he must have a general knowl- 
ed of the State laws that he may appear 





properly wise when he called upon to 
settle disputes of the argumentatively in 
elined in the clubrooms; he mvust never be 








Off Season in Politics 


Daily Routine of a State Senator Who Wants to Keep a Political 
Hold on the District He Represents. 
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eaught In a He, must always have his 
rainners with him in addition to a 
roll,” be ever ready to be a 


oo 
* bank 
conservative 


adviser or a bit of a good fellow, and, if 
he has any troubles of his own, he may 
keep thein, for all any one cares, for the 


average person who knows him will always 


say: ‘' What a snap that fellow has!" That 
expression gives a fair idea of what the 
average voter thinks of a Senator and his 


position, 


A few evenings ago the writer wus in 
company with a Senator who had just 
performed some service of a purely comp!t 
mentary nature for a man who ts of aver- 


age intelligence, and who was not too warm 





a friend of the Senator who had done him 
the favor In explaining the matter the 
Senator said; “1 would have attended to 
that matter several days ago, but | have 
been very busy with some matters up in my 
own district.”". To this the citizen replied: 
“Oh, yes, I know; it's too bad about you 
poor fellows. All you have to do is to go 
up to Albany for a couple of months a 
year and draw $15 a day and car fare for 
it, and yet you're always ‘ bluffing’ about 
being busy.” 

The man had no tdea of being insulting 
for he spoke in a good-retured, laughing 
way, and what he said shows how a Sen 
ator is regarded by the aver: person 
He did not know that he was only one of 
at least a dozen pecple for whom the 


Ser ator had done something in the way of 
a favor that very day. 

A typical 
Donnelly, a 
he has to 
track of the 


State Senator is Thomas F 
Tammany Democrat who says 
employ a beokkeeper to 
* chowders "’ and outings given 


keep 





by politicians and political associations 
from July to Octcber, and to which he has 
beer. invited. These things come as extras 
to the usual day's routine of the State 
Senator. “ When the dates happen to con- 
flict," said Donnelly, ‘1 have to use all 
the strategy of a Salisbury to get gra 

fully around them, for I flatter myself 
that I have a lot of real persona! friends 
on both sides of the political fence. The 


other day some good friends of mine over 





in a west side Republican district sent 
word they wanted me to come to a ‘ chow- 
der’ down on the Jersey coast. I looked 
my date book ever and did not have ar 
thing particularly important on that date, 
sv I sent word I'd come Now, I had no 
more than accepted the invitation when I 
received one from one of our own clubs to 
wo with them on that day Fortunately 
tor me, I had the price of a tug, and I 
managed to keep both engagements, but it 
was a husthk Ordinarily one might say 
that I could easily have missed the one 
given by the Republicans, but [ know a 
man who was defeated for re-election 
through just such a slip 

‘The average persen has no idea of how 
1 man oecupying the position of Senator 











has to hustle to make his time stretch out 
over the things to do when he is in his dis- 
trict or town or city, between sessions of 
the Legisiature, and I suppose no one really 
cares, But, as a matter of fact, | wonder 
to myself sometimes what they do it for. 
“Day before yesterday I had just fin- 
ished straightened up some dispossess pro- 
ceedings for od coupte In my district, 
when an old .ady came to me to have me 


an 


look after the funeral of her son, which 
I promised to do. As I started to go down 
town to attend to the matter for her, a 


tc lephone came for te telling me | 
that a half dozen friends of the district or- 
ganization had got into a mix-up down on 


niessage 














Poe’s King’s Bridge Road Cottage 


ING'S BRIDGE ROAD boasts many 
dwellings which, especially the newer 
ones, are far from being unpreten- 

tious either in design or magnitude, yet the 
least assuming of them all is by far the 
most noted, and is a very distinct factor 
in the present growth of the neighborhood. 

At periodical intervals, too, this building 
—which is simply an old house—becomes @ 
bone of contention and a fruitful source of 
debate. It is a painfully plain old structure, 
peaked-roofed, with shingled sides, and is 
only a story and a half high. As a place 
of habitation It would be considered dear 














the water front, which needed some tnflu- | at $500, but it is rated by its owner as 
+c to straighten out; so that made two | worth $10,000, quite apart from the land on 
trips of urgent necessity. It was one of | which ft stands, 
those hot days, and I was in none too The cottage’s claim to notoriety comes 
genial a mood. As I boarded a car to go | of the fact that it was where Edgar Allan 
down town, a man who sat on the seat I | Poe lived for five years. It is claimed 
tuok, and who fer the life of me I could | that the poet wrote ‘The Raven” there, 
not remember ever having seen before, sat | but this is one of the side issues of dispute, 
and stared at me. He had plainly been | along with other matters relating to Poe's 
drinking a bit. Finally he said; ‘Oh, [| life and character 
suppose you don't know me now, Senator | A sign on the house announces its claim 
Donnelly?’ I dodged the question as best } to attention. It reads: 
I could, and finally disposed of him by THE EDGAR ALLAN POE COTTAGE, 
-aking hin: into a piace en the corner and | IS44— 1510 
buying him a drink. That settled matters | ete PATE dD. D. 8. 
all right, of course. But I'll know Les | The sign is ornamented with the rough 
chap when I see him again, for I took | .1 010m of a raven. The dates refer to the 
pains to find out who he was, and what | interval when the poet occupied the struct- 
was his name, before I went on to attend | ure, and the name is that of the owner 
to my other business of the house, Dr. Chauvet, a dentist. 
“Just now I am dodging pitfalls that are | an cote ure td pipet been responsi- 
always set for a Senator when there is ar | ble for the birth of a park at a cost of 
strife on in his district. There is a little | $00,000. A recent proposition to use this 
internal war on up In my district, and, | park as a site for one of the Carnegie 
while every one knows where I stand in the | jipparies has revived the old excitement and 
matter, I do not know where every One | gopate ag to the future of the cottage. 
else stands, The result 1s that it keeps me | The suggestion was made by Col. J. A. 
side-stepping to preveat making any serious | Goulden, President of the Fordham Club, 
blunder, for I can never know when seme | 4, tne joint Carnegie Library Committee 
one is putting up a job on me. Coupled | of the Taxpayers’ Alliance and the North 
with the usual events of the day's srin-l | sige Board of Trade, and was well re- 
it keeps me fairly busy. Consequently it | ceived by the respective associations 
has been anything but a dull Summer for The park is about two acres in extent, 
me, and every indication points to an ex is bounded by King’ Brid; Road, One 
ceedingly lively Fall in my line. Our rl- Hundred and Nine cond or Primrose 
league up the State do not have the pe- | street, and th proposed Concourse, which 
cullar conditions to deal with that we in | wa, planned during Commissioner Heintz's 
New York have, but in many other respects idministration, and has been held in abey- 
they have the came sort of daily grind to | anee eyer in The park was purchased 
attend to that the city Senator has nil as a site for the Poe cottage some five years 
in addition they have to keep in teuch with igo, when the two se ties,each anxious for 
the trond of things here in the metropolis the credit of preser it, ted the mat- 
in order to keep their finger on the poli 1! er with much persistence: se were the 


pulse till « 


‘If vou 


impaign time, 
think a 


Senator has a bu 








enough time of it in ler come up and 
spend some day with me during the cam- 
paign and I'll show you a nice, clean-cut 
kindergarten definition of the word “ hu 
tle.”’ 
- - | 
His Class. | 
On board a transatlantic steamer bound 
out recently was an effusive German On 
the first afternoon he told every one he 
met on deck that he made four or fiy 
voyage ross every year, and that he 
was never seasick 
That night a fresh easterly gale sprang 
up, and the German was not seen r 
three days Then he appearec he 
smoking room very Weak in hi tna 
with a face of a yellowtsh green color 
Hello,” said a passenger who met him 
‘how do you feel? I'm first-clas m 
self,’’ 
Oh, mein frent,” replied the Gern 
I'm only third-class 





The Cows of New York 





ee HENEVER the dairy business of 
W New York State is mentioned 
the average New Yorker associ- 

ates it in his mind simply with the keep- 
ing up of the milk supply for this city,” 
dealer in dairy products o it may 





be a surprise to a good many to know what 
that business the suppl 
City with milk is, vast 





a trifling part of 
ing of New York 
as that branch of it is 

“There are, In round numbers, 
this State, and of that number 
are all that required, with the 
perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 more in the 
New Jersey and Cor 
the milkman on 
The cows of 
but let 
New York City, anda 
cows of ten other South- 
New York and Elud- 
toward ihe 


1,500,000 
cows in 
125,000 
aid of 
near-by t 
necticut, to keep 
rounds in this town 
County do little 
for consumption tn 
good many of the 
Tier Central 
son River contribute 
sum total of the city’s supply 

But ixty-« counties in the 
State, cows of fifty of them 
with 
City 


ure 


rritory of 
his 
Orange 
down 


else milk 


ern and 


counties 
there are ne 
and so the 

the meadows 
whether New York has 
One may see, therefore, that 
up against statistics we find that the keep 
New York City in milk is so smali 
the the stats 


crop never a care 
milk 


we 


any 
when run 
ing of 
a part of 





dairy industry of 








that if it dropped out entirely the business 
at large would scarcely miss it. 

‘But even the person who has regarded 
the supplying of this city with milk as the 
sum of the dairy business has never 
thought what that comparatively small 
proportion of the business represents in 
eapital, production, and cost 

“The last census report fixes the aver- 
age value of cows at $31.60 each. Calcu- 
lating in round numbers, that will show 
the money invested in the 25,000 cows 
owned in the eleven counties supplying 
New York City’s milk to be $3,950,000, Not 
less than 1,000,000 acres of farm land are 
required to support these cows, and a fair 
average valuation of that land would be 
S30 an acre, so that the farmers have 


invested in it. At least 30,000 
needed to haul the milk of those 


the shipping 


$30,000,000 
horses are 
125,000 


cows to 


stations, hay 


WHE KEW VoRrr TIMES. 


from the meadow and feed from the feed 
store particularly feed from the § feed 
tore for your average dairy farmer to- 
day buys more feed than he raises. Now, 
it would be a difficult matter to find a 








dairy farmer who would admit that he had 
it horse on his farm that didn’t stand him 
in at least $100, so in those cleven countic 

the milk producers have $3,000,000 tied up 
in horseflesh Then, wagons, milk cans 


and 
the 
enting a cost of 
There are 
New 


ties is 


machinery, and ends nec- 


very ciose 


various odds 


essary to business will come 


to repre $2,000,000) more 
not less 
York milk from 
produced, and a low 
the cost of the f 
tbuildings necessary 
ch of these farms 
$1,000, footing up a total of 
Thus, the plant, so to speak, that the 
farmers of those have had to 
vid to furnish with it 
ents a total 
than the ¢ 
bank, factory, and store in the 


than 15,000 


City's 


farms on 
those 


average 


which 
cour 
estimate on 
bar 


irmhouses, 
tor dair 





and ¢ 





y 


would be 





purposes on 
$15,000,000. 
dairy 
counties 
this 


pro- 
city daily 
milk repre 
of $51,000,000 


upply of capital 


more ipital of 
every eleven 
counties combined 


Besides all that, the employment of an 








army of farm help numbering not less than 
20,0005 persons it a cost of OOO OOO a 
year, and the expense of f of various 
kinds for the stock, amounting to as much 
more, must be added to that capital every 
year, so that, small as this branch of the 
business is, compared with the total of the 
business generally in this State, it has 
bulk enough, | take it, to stagger almost 


anybody 

the 
with 
have an inves 
corresponding 
fixtures—an amount 
New York 
Pennsylvania and 
than 


business of 
milk, the farmers of 
tment of $45,450,000 


ide of 
York City 
State 


Out 
New 
thi 
in cows 


supplying 


amount in 
not 
State 
New 
and more other 
Union, Iowa being second, 
Wisconsin fourth The 
the States and 


and a 
farms and 
$150,000, 000. 


dairy 
less than 
than 
combined 
the 
and 


has more cows 
Jersey 
State in 
third, 
number of cows in 
Territories, in the exact 8, 
16,202,360, with a total valuation of $514,- 


$12,106, 


any 





one 
Illigois 


entire 





census figures, is 
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lakespearean Society, with Appleton Mor- 















































gan as President, and a guild of which 
Miss May Pierce of Chicago was the active 
representative. Miss Pierce secured the ear 
and interest of such men s Gen. William 
H Morris, Col. Goulden, the 
Dundon of the Normal College, 
Dunn, then of the Department of Street 
Opening; Samuel MeMillan, of the Park 
Bo and Edward Rowell, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Puxe 
mz was fina n s in th 
) t t! purk ite ) 
tt i the thorer n 
bei ilme u I ve wl I 1 3 
} lal begun ¢ I 1 the « il 
cott t 
I te Ww t I 1 nd a bill was 
I proj 1 i 
i) Me t ! tor p ’ ng 
tl irk i re t i 
Half i j l 
l f 1} but ee. Ci - 
i 
vi 1 Pier re- 
t t t ‘ wi t ne 
] ) well ! 
vil So o7 rtiat th t 
nd b er s eon 
rene 1 
rh ‘ M built ISTH by Mr 
Wheeler t ! J \ - 
uly i whict W ‘ 
estate } ! hl ‘ 
wh ‘ A WwW r 
Twe I the land : ‘ 
tuge w i ge lot } 
cott cy r ue yf ou t 
wer purch i b WW Ken ring Gill 
t it tr A) r ter 
ward he ld the proper to tt ‘ 
Austin Ford, who in turn ld it thie 
present o r 
Dr. Chauvet buil I é t t! 
vottage int 1 | ter wil it- 
ing a purchaser The tenant i li . 
disputed pe i ind lb i et feels 
cor dent that it ni i ’ imé 
ve $10,000 for his prop 
( ze | been n 1 
f it ld t mal 
Kir s Bridg R 
reed to a hundred 
work w be 
Lwe eal 120, but h road it t 
Y f fusio vor th in its r t 
i tic days. Iti ‘ rto ] 1 dust 
incur with t ler rack 1 
ricks Ww ind lough of 
pond on storm day A great diteh for 
t wid yt ne ‘ 
t hill is a teep ir- 
re 
mb it every Sunday and 
t the outside of the cot- 
d to get a glim f the 
interior, but w the ter ts deny all visit- 
ors admissio \ from necessary paint 
ind paper the int has been unaltered 
since the day Poe ft it 
Advocates of Poe Park as a site for the 
cottage tell of the time Poe used to spend 
there under the big apple trees, which 
have now disappeared The irgue that it 
is too small for a Carnegie library site, and 
if large enough, ought not to be diverted 
from the original plan as a new site for the 
cottage. They est that St. James's 
Park, nearly do in size, with a front- 
age on Jerome Avenue and a trolley line 
how operating along that thoroughfare, is 
a far better site for the library Meantime 
Dr. Chauvet awaits with more or less com- 


tacency a at 310,000, 


purchaser 
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MAN who has been out of town on a 

vacation has returned, and says that 

one day he watched a nest of three 
little wrens, and this is what he tells of 
them: 

The nest contained three little wrens of 
the “bottle” In four hours and a 
half the mother wren made 110 journeys 
from the nest for food. In that space of 
time the three little wrens ate sixteen big 
May flies, twenty-nine insects, (which the 
veracious (7?) chronicler couldn't identify,) 
eleven worms, twenty-three green caters 
pillars, eleven grasshoppers, two bugs, 
seven spiders—and something else. 

It may be that the man, fresh from his 
vacation, told the truth, but there is a 
seeming discrepancy between the cubic ca- 
pacity of the three little wrens and their 
alleged contents, 

However, the only eccentricity in the 
matter of getting stuffed which the wrens 
displayed was the amount necessary to fill 
them, If they had been a cassowary, for 
instance, or a rhinoceros hornbill, it 
would have required more than quality and 
quantity to satisfy them. 

If you happen to 0 fm a cassowary, you 
Tust have its food cuc into cubes. It is a 
matter for speculation how this is done 
when the noble cassowary is loose in its 
original habit, but in captivity his food is 
carefully and mathematically measured 
into cubes, and thus his digestion is pre- 
served. At least, that’s what one casso- 
wary “sharp” says. 

The cassowary appetite, too, waits upon 
certain acrobatic performances. To begin 
with, the bird feeds upon rissoles. After 
the meat balls are made, the one who 
serves them must stand off and toss them 
up, whereupon he catches them with his 
bill. This performance must be repeated 
a sufficient number of times to satisfy the 
bird, after which he plays ball with him- 
self, the game ending when he devours the 
meat ball. He goes to a deal of trouble to 
obtain a poor meal. 


Nobody but the man who imports them 
knows the enormous risk involved in buy- 
ing parrots. Of a batch of 7,000 with which 
he started a man recently arrived here 
with 2,000. The dealer must sell one at the 
cost of three, for that is all he gets out of 
a bunch of the latter number. The disease 
peculiar to the parrot is catarrh. There 
is no known cure for this, and it is the 
despair of bird dealers. All treatment for 
it is more or less empirical. 

A parrot’s age may not be told by its 
teeth, but it can be diseovered. When 
“Double Yellow Head" is so young that 
it does not care whether its age is known 
or not it wears a small yellow spot on the 
top of its head. At the age of about seven 
years the spot assumes certain standard 
dimensions. About the age of twelve years 
the parrot's entire head becomes yellow. 


age. 


This evidence of age is supplemented by 
other indications. A parrot’s tongue gives 
him away, though not by speech, and, en 
parenthése, the hard-looking little ball on 
the end of his tongue is porous and-.used 
principally for absorbing fruit juices and 
the like. It serves as a sort of sponge. 
Look a parrot in the eye, and if the original 
brown of the iris has changed to a lighter 
shade the bird has attained a certain rec- 
ognized degree of maturity. In old age this 
portion of the eye becomes red. 

But it is the lItttle canary that presents 
the greatest number of possibilities to the 
neurologist, the surgeon, and the general 
practitioner. Canaries may have almost 
anything, from nervous prostration to 
smallpox. And they have all that they 
can. 

If a canary bird is well, his plumage is 
as bright as is his eye, and the color of 
his legs and beak has. significance to the 
initiated. When he molts, he sometimes 
has a fever. His skin becomes tight and in- 
flamed and he needs an oil bath to soften 
up his cuticle and let the new feathers 
through. It is at about this time in his 
existence that he is most subject to de- 
lirium nercosum and hyperaesthesia sets 
in. If one points his finger at him, he 
thinks he is hurt. 

The real, great reason for a canary bird's 
existence is, said an allopathic humorist, 
to provide a raison @’étre for the homeo- 
pathic school of medicine. It is of great 
use in the treatment of birds. The bird 
can neither taste nor smell nor see a 
homeopathic dose. It is mixed with his 
food and drink and does him good, there- 
fore it is proved that the results of homeo- 
pathic treatment are not always matters 
of the imagination. If a bird has malaria, 
he acquires a red beak, a filmy eye, and 
moves with an appearance of that tired 
feeling peculiar to New Jersey. 


If there seem to be varicose veins on the 
stomach of the bird, he doubtless has in- 
flammation of the stomach. In such case 
you must give him aconite and beliadonna 
after a warm bath, and lay him away in 
flannel with brandy and water on his beak. 
When he is on the invalid list he must 
have brandy and water to drink. Many an 
old bird has taken kindly to this treat- 
ment. 

In cases of stomachic inflammation give 
the canary castor oil. Hard-boiled eggs 
are to the bird what jellies brought in by 
the neighbors are to the human being. 
these things are good for the bird, but 
panacea for all bird ills—the very light 
their existence—is camphor. Sometimes i 


| 
| 


*hatcher of a family, 


BIRDS AND 
THEIR WAYS 


well, but camphor {s sure to coothe. Do not 
give your birds “bay salt,” or it may 
cause their feathers to grow inward in- 
stead of outward, and then they would 
look ridiculous even if they did not die. 

If you would know when your bird is 
starved to death, do not feed him, watch 
him, and he will puff out and be unable to 
keep his balance. It may be that he is too 
full of air, as he looks to be, or it may be 
that he weak to walk, he 
tainly would be. He will look like 
anyhow. 

When a bird begins to sneeze it is a 
rious matter, It ust to hold your 
finger on his upper lip or to drop a cold 
key down his back—a thing prescribed for 
sneezing as well as for bleeding from the 
nose, if you are a man. If the sneezing 
of a bird becomes violent and uncontrol- 
lable, put a feather up his nose and await 
the result. Phthisis requires heroic treat- 
ment. 
not unlike that school of treatment which 
prescribes “cat fat’’ sandwiches for men 
tuberculously inclined. The house spider 
is the physic, and one is the dose. 
seem that one Was enough for 
House spiders are good, but the 
tion of iron into the bird's system 
means of a rusty nail is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

When a bird faints, as it may do, his po- 
sition must not be reversed when he is 
lifted from his cage where he has fallen, 
His original’ position must preserved. 
The heart action of a bird is so uncertain a 
thing that the slightest maladjustment 
the body at such a time would 
kill it. A bird may have epilepsy. When 
you who have canary birds want them to 
stop singing, that you may read the morn- 
ing paper, don’t throw things at them, be- 
cause fright caused by these things it not 
unlikely to produce epilepsy. 

A surgical operation is necessary to re- 
vive a bird in the throes of a fit. 
case, blood must be let, and this is done 
by plucking a feather from the bird's tail. 

If a bird fractures its leg it is not a case 
for the surgeon, but for the grocer. Take 
out all the perches and cover the bottom 
of the cage with oatmeal and leave the 
bird alone. The oatmeal is soft and does 
not hurt the part affected, and it is cura- 
tive. 

In the breeding of birds, closest attention 
is paid to the application of the rule of 
contraries. The mating of two birds with 
fine crests will result in a nest full of bald- 
headed birds if the parents have good luck. 
A pair of blondes will raise brunettes, &c. 
There is a story to the effect that if a 
cock bird loses his mate during nesting 
season he will remain a widewer for the 
remainder of the year, but this is pure 
romance. The cock bird, 
is like any other male 
likely to mate again 
afford it. 

It may not be generally known that birds 
lay their eggs at.certain fixed times—al- 
ways between the hours of 7 and % o'clock 
in the morning, and if a canary does not 
find her breakfast ready at that 


too is cer- 


is 


a balloon, 


is less 


any one. 
introduc- 


by 


be 


He 
he 


is 
can 


creature 


as soon as 


of | 
probably | 


In such | 





It would | 





in that respect, | 


| muttering things to himself that 
time she | 


forms a habit of breakfasting off new-laid | 


eggs. : 

The young may be killed in the shell by 
the slamming of a door or by a sudden 
loud noise of any kind; those just hatched 


| little dark 


| door 


may also be thus destroyed, so delicate a | 


thing is the young bird. 


A bird fancier may artificially make a 


Mormon out of his cock birds, but it pans | 


out no better in bird life than in the lives 
of men and women. 
is certain to show a preference for one or 
the other of his mates, and the one not 
preferred clears out the house Besides 
this, it wears out the male bird to feed two 
families, and life is not worth living 
him under these circumstances. 

The capriciousness and coquetry of 
female is en evidence at all times, 
never #0 much so as when nesting. 


the 
A 


gests the story of the Corporal who 
marched a guard detail through a mud 
puddie, and who, when questioned after- 
ward about it, remarked that it was “ 
little authority we Corporals have, any- 
how, and I meant to use that little.’ It is 
but little opportunity the female bird has 
to act in a superior manner, anyhow, and 
when she becomes of consequence as chief 
she knows how to 
make the most of the circumstance. 


It is not true that the cock only can 
sing. The heh has the sweeter note and 
often sings as persistently. Breeding and 
physical perfection should be the main con- 
siderations in selecting a bird, since the 
song can be taught and is a matter of 
training. Canary birds can be taught to 
sing as robins do, and they have done so. 
When birds are inclined to fight they will 
be found to be most pugnacious from the 
month of March to the middie of June, and 
between the time of dawn until noon. 

A most brutal method is generally em- 
ployed in the training of birds to fancy 
tricks. Once in a while we are invited to 
see ‘cavalry’ birds perform, or “ artille- 
ry” birds, or other freak performers. Obe- 
djence is often bought about by first de- 
stroying the senses of the little bird. its 
eyes are scorched by red-hot needles until 


the bird thus becomes blinded and is likely 


to sing day or night, since day and night 
are as one to his sightless eyes. A 


you give a bird a rusty nail it will do as | firing in his ears ee deafness, 


In such case the cock | 


but |} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as : } the motions with none but a pantomimic 
That which is recommended sounds | ~” be ecco Sieg ges ining seb 


| foreign birds its own 


female canary in these circumstances sug- | grease 


and after that he does not flinch or refuse 
to perform when he is wanted as an 
“artilleryman.” Again, “dancing birds” 
have been taught that {t is better to dance 
than to stand still when the cage is fur- 
nished with red-hot perches. A trick bird 
would be better off on a woman's bonnet. 

A dealer may make a bird appear fit by 
keeping it in a room so hot that it will | 
sing feverishly. There are ‘‘ dipped”"’ birds 
as well, and after you have bought a bird 
it is as well not to leave him out in the 
rain till after the company gone. If 
you are not a bird fancier yourself, you | 
may have bought a “dipped” bird, and it 
won't look yellow after it has been 
washed, 

Foreign birds have extraordinary 
tites, They are most active in the morning 
In the afternoon foreign birds sleep a great 
deal. They are also the most companion- 
able in disposition. We all know that the | 
bird, whose whole existence seems to 
paroxysmal kiss, will die if left 
alone. The bird does not demand 
companion of the opposite sex ssarily, 
but it must live in pairs. It cannot s 
solitude. This is true in a less degree with 
most tropical birds. 

The bird should 
place in the aviary of aught 
temperate man, because when 
sing it its mouth 


have 


so 


love 
be one 
love a 
nece 


irvive 





never 
but 
it 
and goes 


spice occupy a 
a strictly 
want 
through 
re- 
with a 
causes the thing 
one stands quite near 
hear a faint, ghost- | 
listen with atten- 


to 
ope ns 
sult. lt is as uncanny 
patent attachment which 
to play of itself. If 
the spice bird one may 
like sound, but he must 
tion, 

A Java sparrow is as vicious as a Union 


as a piano 


Square sparrow or any other kind of a spar- ! 
All sparrows are degenerate of pur- 

but a Java sparrow squats about, 
dancing to its own limited musical sounds, 
and behaves like a very monkey of a bird. 

The English bird is the most peacefully 
inclined, and will often have a protecting | 
care for the small foreigner. This is sup- 
posed to be a national characteristic, and 
when the English bird gradually makes the 
for once in a while 
the English bird will eat a foreign one—it 
is supposed we are observing another na- 
tional characteristic. 


row. 


pose, 


appe- 





Love birds are called stupid, and so they 
are, perhaps, but it does not matter, be- 
cause they have such beautiful methods. 
They nest at Christmas time, and a cocoa- 
nut shell is their home. They are always 
in love and always faithful while it lasts, 
and it lasts rather long. 

Birds universally have_a strange sense 
of death. If a bird dies in a cage that cage | 
may be disinfected and hung away, and | 
long afterward, birds of the same or of 
different species may be put into it, and | 
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they will refuse to stay, beating their 
wings and making what protest they can, 
and if their confinement is persisted in 
they mope and refuse to be comforted. 
This is authoritatively vouched for. 
Foreign or domestic, the songster or the 
silent, fine or otherwise, a bird in the buch 
is worth two in the hand, because the bird 
in the bush is happy. 


A Little Army Romance. 


SULLIVAN, 
M known the “ Angel of the Trans- 
ports,’’ who tramped Cuba the 
Philippines to help the lost a tiny 
from her Mon- 
Only a few re- 
to her—from the 
of its travels 
A young Italian officer fell 
an American but 
fortune commission, and 
military require that an 
officer at least 10,000 
be allowed to 
commission and 


RS ROBERT locally 
as 
and 

boys,” 
watchguard at 
ago it 


and this 


gold 
tauk. 
turned 


story 


cross 
days was 
Italy is 


love with 
had no 


in 
governess as she 
and he 
regulations 
in the 
his credit 
he 
the 


his 
the 
service have 
before he 


up 


only 


Te 


lire to 
his 


threw 
girl 


miarry 
followed to America. 

Hither her plans had suddenly been 
i id intentionally given him 
Unable to find any 
her, and penniless himself, on @ 
impulse he joined the volunteers. 
Toward the close of his term of enlistment 
he saw Mrs almost daily. Then 
presence was suddenly demanded else- 


ged or she h 


an ineorrect address. 


tr 
sudden 


Sullivan 
her 
where, 

The young Lieutenant’s family finally 
traced his whereabouts and sent money for 
his The rest of the story reads 
like a fairy tale. Shortly after his flight 
ancient scion had shuffled off this 
mortal coil, leaving the bulk of his estate 
to the young deserter. He went home at 
to straighten matters out there, with 
full intention of eventually returning 
the United States to again take up his 
search. It now transpires that Mrs. Sulli- 
van had already heard a hint of the other 
half of the story from the heroine of it, or 
the girl she hopes will prove to be the her- 
oine—and who is employed as governess in 
the family of a high military man now lo- 
eated in San Francisco, 

So when the young foreigner’s letter 
reached Mrs. Sullivan (with the lost cross 
and some rare trinkets of finely wrought 
Etruscan gold) she dispatched an answer- 
ing missive to Italy and one to California, 
and then—true woman as she is—sat down 
and cried for simple joy. 


return. 


some 


once 
the 
to 


Equal to the Occasion. 
Gladys—There, now, mamma's gone to the 
matinée, and has forgotten her pocketbook. 
Frank—Don’t you worry about mamma. 
She'll unlock the box office with a hairpin. 





“Dave” Warfield and Shylock. 


ARPENTERS were setting the stage | 
& for a rehearsal of the second act of 

“The Auctioneer,” and a group of | 
girls were “talking shop” down in the | 
gloomy auditorium. Several others, taking | 
advantage of the stage manager's ‘** Twenty 
minutes for lunch, girls,"” were devouring 
sandwiches sitting on a green wooden bank 
canvas-covered hillocks. Dave War- 
field was up in his dressing room when a 
woman interviewer entered. He was peer- 
mysterious-looking 


and 


green box, 


were 


ing into a 


not | 
the least bit intelligible to the new arrival 

‘I need flesh,” he 
that’s all.” 
backed 
you were so carnivor- 


some said; “‘yes, a 
flesh; 
“Oh, dear me!” 
“TIT didn’t know 
ous, Mr. Warfield.’ 

* Carnivorous?’ 

“Yes. Maybe you're a cannibal. I 
I'll go.” 

“1 don't think I understand 

“Well, perhaps I don't either 
you just rehearsing a bit 
The *‘ pound of flesh,” you know 

That was the comedian’s cue for a laugh, 
and he fairly reveled in the 
She stood silently contemplative 
merriment subsided. 

“Now,” she said, “ perhaps 
me what's so funny. You did 
wanted flesh, you know.”’ 

*Yes, but I ‘only meant flesh-colored | 
paint. You see, I'm just looking 
through my make-up box, and I discovered 
that I was a little short on No. 1 flesh tint. 
I'lt have to buy a few sticks of it before 
the first night." Then it was her turn 
laugh. 

* But, do you know,” 
“that suggestion of yours about my play- 
ing Shylock isn’t so very far from some 
thoughts I have had? Oh, yes, I suppose I 
have several thinks coming, as the boys 
say.” Mr. Warfield seemed lost in 
“thinks " for a moment; then he went on: 

“I confess I really have had a desire at 
times to try Shylock. Then I think of get- 
ting up in the morning and picking up all 
the papers with criticisms of Warfield's 
Shylock. Whew!" + The comedian made a 
gesture which emphasized a wry and vin- 
egary face. “When I get a mental per- 
spective on what the critics might say 
about me, I am not quite so sure that I'd 
like to play Shylock."” 

“I suppose you have ideals of what Shy- 
lock should be? Most actors have.” 

“Oh, yes. I think there is a good deal 
ef comedy in Shylock Not low comedy 
necessarily. I don’t think we want to go 
back to the old red-wigged Shylock of the 
days before Macklin. Pope, you know, said 
of him, ‘ This is the Jew that Shakespeare 
drew.’ Well, Macklin’s Shylock, | fancy, 
was a good deal like that of most of the 
tragedians who have played it since. That 
is heavy—what Devery might call chesty— 
this sort of thing,” and Warfield let his 


she toward the | 


queried the comedi 


Or 
* Shylock *? | 


were 


f 
of 


opportunity 
until his 
tell 
you 


you'll 


say 


to 


continued the actor, 


voice sink into his boots as he began the 
famous lines: 
Signor Antonio, many a time and oft on 
Rialto you have rated me.”’ &c. 
Now, I don't think: that Shylock need 
be like that He wouldn't lose anything by 
being played a little lighter, a little more 
human. And I think it would emphasize 
the serious side of the part—you the 
Jew is not a!l bad. He suffers, and his 
suffering to him is real. If I played Shy- 
lock in New York I think I could strike a 
sympathetic note. Especially the 
ond night, after I had read what the critics 
said, | guess my sufferings would be in no 
way artificial 
Then the conversation drifted to dialects. 
How study a this 
unique character asked 
By not studying,” was 
paradoxical answer. “‘ When anybody 
they learn diale« 
put any faith 
naturaily to some pe 
You catch a melody easily—you can 
catch a dialect. Much the same thing. I 
an't remember that I ever began to study 
When I was a boy in San Fran- 
cisco I sold papers in the streets. That's 
even more cosmopolitan town than 
New York and you meet all nationalities 
there. I mixed with them all, and before I 
knew it I was amusing the other boys with 
a bit of French !inBo here, a touch of 
italian there. I wasn't very old before I 
had a Scotch dialect, Shortly after I 
went on the stage I Irish 


the 


see, 


on sec- 


do you dialect? 


was 
th 


somewhat 
tells 
them 


ts 


by 
it 


studying 
Dialect comes 
[t's ‘\ke music. 


ou 
don't In 
ople 


can 


dialects 


of a 


too. 
played an 


|, woman.” 


* How did you happen to devote yourself 
the Hebrew dialect?” 

“ Well, that was rather funny. I was in 
the habit of visiting a friend of mine who 
was in the cloak business down in Broad- 
way, and I used to see the cutters come in. 
They were all of the ‘ kidney-footed' sort, 
who used their hands as much as their 
tongues, and had-all the characteristics I 
now use in my stage Jew. 

“It struck me that here was a new part 
for the stage. But none of the managers 
would stand for it. Finally there was a 
ball game between the actors of the Trilby 
company and those in the cast of The 
Merry World. I thought I'd just try that 
make-up on at the ball game. It was a 
case of fair means or foul. The thing was 
talked about so much that the management 
let me have my way. That @ettled it, and 
it was a success." 

Mr. Warfield waxed enthusiastic over his 
part in “ The Auctioneer.” ‘“ Of course no 
man knows in advance how these things 
will go,” he said, “there’s plenty of 
comedy in it, just a touch of seriousness, 
that I think will ring true. But, oh me, 
oh my, I go to bed at night exalted with 
the idea of a sure success, and then the fits 
of depression come, and I wonder if— 
Never mind, though, 12 o'clock on the open- 
ing night must come, and then the tale 
will be told.” 


to 
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ITHIN a very few years a very large 
W part of the trans-Mississippi area 
was designated in our school geos- 
raphies as the Great American Desert. The 
enterprise of railroad builders, the courage 
of the adventurous pioneer and prospector, 
and more especially the recent work of 
the United States Geological Survey, have 
rescued this vast area from the realm of 
mystery, and we are now beginning to un- 


derstand what goes to make up the Great 
Desert. 
It has been wisely said that when the | 


work of the geologist is completed, the last 
chapter he writes will be the longest and 
most interesting. Describing, as it will, the 


latest geological epoch, it will deal with 
facts, and not with speculations. The 
changes of each period—its erosion, sedi- 
mentation, and reconstruction—so confuse 
and obliterate the records of those which 
have preceded, that the intimacy of our 
knowledge of geological facts must ever 


be in the inverse order of their antiquity 
The history of the Great Basin Is all com- 
prised in the postertiary division of geo- 
logic chronology, the last before the open- 
ing of the age of man. 

The greater part of North America is 
drained by streams which ultimately find 
their way into the ocean, There are, how- 
ever, a few areas without such drainage. 
All that is tributary to them flows into 
them, and nothing flows out. Obviously, 
the conditions which permit such pheno- 
mena must be unusual, Wherever in the 
Kast we find a sunken area inclosed by 





walls of sufficient height, into which flows } 


from some more elevated water shed a 
stream, however small, we have a lake 
The level of this lake will rise until, like 


an overfull goblet, it spills Its surplus over 
the brink into some convenient valley. With 
the undrained basins of the West it is very 
different, They are like broken cisterns, 
fin that they “ hold no water."’ The largest 
of these is the Great Basin, as it was called 
by Gen. Frémont, who was the first to gain 
an adequate conception of its character 


and extent. It was to this uninviting re- 
gion that the Mormons fled from civiliza- 
tion, and, passing the cordon of deserts 
and mountain ranges which cut it off from 
the rest of the Continent, thought they 
had found a home forever isolated, where 
they might live unmolested. 

The Great Basin is rot, as might be in- 
ferred from its name, a single cup-shaped 
depression, gathering its meagre waters 
at a common centre, but a broad area of 
wonderfully diversified topography Its 
area is vast. On the north a mountain 
range divides it from the great valley of 
the Columbia; on the east a range separ- 


ates it from the Colorado Basin; on the 
west it is cut off by a range from the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, while its 
extremity into Mexico 


southern extends 





The general form ot the area is a rude 
triangle, with its most acute angle to the 
south. Its greatest length is SSO miles, 
its greatest width 572 miles, and its total 
@rea is 210,000 square miles, For purposes 
of comparison, | can say that this area is 


about equal to the combined areas of New 


England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. It includes nearly all Nevada, 
the western half of Utah, a large part of 
EKastern and Southern California, a great 


part of Southeastern Oregon, Southeastern 


Idaho, and Southwestern Wyoming 

In this area are a number of mountain 
ranges, approximately parallel, so disposed 
en echelon that a traveler might wind his 
way in and out between them without a 
material change of level. Here and there 
among these ranges are smooth and some- 
times tertile valleys, floored with disin- 
tegrated material washed down from the 
mountains. In a general way these valleys 
are troughlike depressions, but in many 
instances they take the form of extensive 
plain locally Known as deserts. Where 
the busin ts widest, its valley and desert 
Plains have an average clevation of 5,000 
feet above sea level. With a less arid cli- 
mate, or favored with abundant trrigation 
these stretches of compuratively level ter- 
ritory might become richly fertile and sup- 
port a population of million but, unfor- 
tunatcly, they are more like the plains of 
the moon--treeless, waters almost air- 
less under normal conditions, On the broad 
plains extending from the Mississippi River 
to the great Appalachian Range, and from 





New England to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
avernge annual rainfall is 45 inches, On 
the lowlands of the Great Basin it is but 
7 inches, In the region we have chosen for 
comparison, the average moisture of the air 
is 6) per cent. of that necessary for satura- 
tion—in the Great Basin it is 45 per cent 
Such a countm cannot but suffer from 
perpetual drought From the surface of 
Lage Michigan a layer of water 22 inches 
thick is annually removed by evaporation, 
from the surface of bodies of water in the 
Great Basin the evaporation removes from 
80 to 150 inches, There a river presents the 


surprising phenomenon of diminishing as 


it flows. Here in the East we find a rill 
starting in some mountain gorge far in- 
land. Presently another joins it, and they 
flow on together, gaining a little here and 
a@ little there, unti. we have a considerable 
stream, Follow dt further and we tind that 











it becomes a mighty river, at last empty- 


ing into the sea. The further we follow a 
river in the Great Basin, the smaller it 
becomes, until it loses itself in the sands 


and disappears, beginning in nothing and 
literally ending nowhere. To see it leap 
from a cafion after a cloudburst, one might 


imagine he had found one of the fountains | 


of the great deep, but it soon becomes a 
creek, then a rill, and finally it comes to @ 
stan istil) in a pool marking a depression in 
the playa, or alkali flat, where it makes a 
damp spot in the crust of salt. Even Niag- 
ara would succwmb to such a climate. The 
thirsty air would lap it up like a sponge, 
and leave Ontario dry. The Mojave River 
It is nearly 100 miles 
from its source in 
the Sierra Nevada 





is a good illustration 
flowing eastward 
the melting snows of 
Range, but it preserves its existence only 
by hiding itself in the gravel strata under 
the surface, and is only found when some 


long, 












great impeding rock forces it upward. 
Twice it disappears entirely—the second 
time in final extinction. 

That portion of the bed of the basin 
which is habitable, and which contains the 
cities of Salt Lake, Ogden, and their en- 
virons, has the advantage of proximity to 
the Wasatch Range which, though less 
favored in precipitation than the Sierras, 
eatch enough rain and snow to maintain 
Great Salt Lake and irrigate the inter- 


vening plain, but it has been found neces- 
sury to conduct the water for irrigation 
through great pipes instead of ditches, as 
the loss from evaporation was more than 
the whole delivery of the trenches, All the 
mountain ranges of the Great Basin are 
every Winter whitened with snow, but 
much of this is absorbed by evaporation 
and never has a chance to trickle into the 
drainage ways and gullies. A large part of 
this great area is wholly without streams 
or springs. 

One of the most Interesting of the locali- 
ties in this district is Death Valley. It is 
appropriately named, though we cannot 
dissociate the ide@ of the Valley of Death 
from that of a shadow. It is a vast alkali 
sink extending north and south between 
precipitous mountain walls. It would be 
impossible to describe adequately the whol- 


ly unnatural scene, the vast stretches of 
white plain variegated with black lava, 
the alluring mirages, the strange appear- 


ance of the tower-like hills outlined against 


the yellow sky, the total absence of trees, 
the dearth of animal! life, and the intense 
heat from which there is “no escape. Here 
und there are pebble beds miles in ex- 
tent, made up of agate, chaleedony, jasper, 
and obsidian. Of plants there is scarce 


inything to be discovered in Death Valley, 
except cacti and clumps of chaparral that 
are gray instead of green. 
cactus that grows to be five or 


One sort of 


six feet in 





height is called the “dead man," because 
it looks at night like a sheeted corpse 
standing by the wayside. In rare spots, 


where water has gathered, 
singular fleshy bush 
with thick green 
there is is rank and 


olive 


may be seen a 
without 
What 
spiny, its gray 
hues harmonizing with the 
barren aspects of the landscape 


leaves and 


stems vegetation 
or dull 
parched 
and This 
astonishing desert, however, is by 
so devoid of life as its 


aspect by daylight 





would lead the observer to imagine. As 
soon as night falls it swarms with creat- 
ures of various sorts. Countless lizards 
come out of their burrows to look for in- 
sect prey, snakes wriggle across the alkali 
erust, horned toads creep about, and scor- 
pions and tarantulas of enormous size 
harpen their claws and teeth for combat; 


rats, mice, and 
pursuit of 


squirrels trot about in 
game, and wildcats and 
ome from their lairs on the moun- 


active 


coyotes 


tain sides and roam over the plain in pur- | 
suit of all sorts of smaller animals 

Nearly all the creatures found in this 
valley are nocturnal in their habits, be- 
cause the great heat in the daytime makes 
it impossible for them to venture out. Here 
may be found three species of ground 
squirrels, which live in burrows and feed 
at night upon roots, leaves, and the seeds 
of plaints. One of the most curious of the 
rodents common in Death Valley is the 

scorpion mouse,’ which lives almost 
wholly upon = seorpions Instinet, which 
means generations of inherited experience, 


teaches 1t at which end to attack its prey 

Another creature of this valley that also | 
likes scorpions is the chaparral cock," 
which gobbles them by thousands, and is 
not less fond of centipedes, lizards, taran- 
tulas, and horned toads, These last are too | 
‘large to swallow at a gulp, so the fowl 


tears them to pieces before devouring them 
The most beautiful 
found in. this 


mouse in the 
This 
beast, 


world is 
* grasshop 
fawn-colored on 
snowy belly 
pretty little 


valley 





mouse “ is a lovely 
the back, with a 


short tail, and 


and sides, a 
ears 

Only tity miles west from Death Valley, 
wiich is 140 feet below level, Mount 
Whitney, the highes¢ mountain in North 
America, uplifts its mighty peak, covered 
with perpetual three miles into the 
air, Thus, within a day's journey of each 
other, are the lowest and highest points of 
this Continent. The chief of the Death Val- 
ley exploration wrote to Secretary 
that he had that morning 
eternal snow, and was 


port at 4 P. M. in an 


sea 


snow, 


composing his re- 


altitude of 


no means | 


Rusk 
breakfasted on | 


rather | 
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less than nothing, and 
110 degrees tn the shade. 

Considering the area of the Great Rasin, 
even 7 inches of annual rainfall would be 
sufficient to make the lowlands a perfect 
paradise of luxuriant vegetation, if the 
drainage of the mountains all reached the 
valleys where it could do good, but this is 
not the case. As in all desert regions, the 
rains of the Great Basin result from 
eyelonic disturbances, extremely irregular 
and often violent. The showers are cloud- 
bursts, These infrequent, brief, and par- 
oxysmal outpourings of the skies sweep 
everything before them, and leave in their 
courses nothing in which even a sage bush 
could find root. The ground is dry again 
almost before the clouds have broken and 
scattered. 

I had an experience of this near Lead- 


rode in the saddle from Leadville to Green 
Lake, a memento of the melting glaciers 
|} of Mount Massive. While there the 
terrific thunder shower I have ever 
began. I sought shelter, but as my 
became frightened and tried to break away, 
it was necessary for me to stay with him, 
} quieting him and guarding against the im- 
| mediate danger of being left on the mount- 
tin without transportation, As the result 
I was as thoroughly soaked as if I had 
been literally ducked in the lake. Even my 
were full of water. When the storm 
Was over Ll mounted my wet saddle 
proceeded back to Leadville, but before I 
had gone a mile | was as dry as before, and 
at every step my horse raised a little cloud 
of dust. 


seen 


horse 





shoes 





Except along the lines of the diminishing 
streams, which are marked by a struggling 
growth of ‘cottonwood, the valleys and 
the Great Basin are treeless. 50 
the rule, are the foothills and 
mountains, Nature cannot wholly restrain 
| her impulse to “ grow something,” but her 
attempts in this direction, until aided by 
the hand of man, pathetic. On the 
plains and in the valleys the omnipresent 
bush abounds, but nowhere 

Further we find the yucca, a kind of 
between a cactus and a palm, 
a considerable woody stalk and a green top. 
The oak and maple have made a brave 
effort for centuries to grow there, but they 
rarely more than scrubby 
The characteristic covering of the low- 
lands is a sparse growth of stunted bushes 
and grass tufts, with great spots of sterile 
earth and bald rock between them. With 
one exception, all the plants of the region 
are dusty gray in like the soll. Go 
into a country road during a Summer 
drought, find a place where hens have 
scratched and children played, and in its 
tumbled configuration and uniform color 
you may landscape of the 
Basin in miniature. 


plains of 
also, as 


are 
sage close or 
| large. 


cross 


become bushes. 


color, 


see a Great 


In the northeastern quarter of this basin 


altogether unattractive in its surroundin 
it has few charms to invite the tourist. 

as one examines the mountains which in- 
close this sunken area, his eye, even if un- 
trained to read the records of geologic 
changes, cannot fail to note the long hori- 
zontal terraces extending as far as one can 
see in either direction. 
terraces, 
gulches 








these less 


but 


more or 
and recent 


erosion, their con- 


uccessive levels and shore lines of the 
great fresh water sea, 20,000 square miles 
in area, larger than Lake Erie and On- 


tario together, which once filled the Great 
and found its outflow through 
Columbia River into the Pactfic Ocean. 
Time was when the lake was 900 feet deep 
ever the present sites of Salt Lake City 
and Ogdea; when the mountains which now 
| rise from the plain were little islands or 
and when the now barren and 
slopes which mark its 
were verdure-clad 
|} beautiful, no doubt, as those which fringe 
Lake On the bed of this ancient 
ake lives the present population of .Utah. 


Basin 


shoals, 
desolate 
boundaries 


George 


obvious 
this 

by the 

must 


It is 
ing when 
occupied 


that the conditions exist- 
inland sea of fresh water 
greater part of the Great 
been very different from 
we find existing at present, and it is 


Basin have 
those 
much to be regretted that it is beyond the 
power of engineering skill to turn the 
water of the Pacific into the vast area 
that is below sea level and convert it again 
into an inland sea. Whether in the progress 





of time the climate will change and the 
Great Basin fill up to the level of its orig- 
inal outlet, no one can say, but since we 
have no reason to expect it, We can per- 
hape devote our space more profitably than 


possibilities of the 
the causes which have 
lake of the not remote 
inconsiderable pool of brine 
not fif- 


in peculation on the 
in a study of 
egraded this vast 


future 
past into an 
with an average depth 
feet 


exceeding 
teen 


It is agreed by geologists, on evidence 
rathered by the staff of the United States 





Ological Survey, and compiled by Prof. 
Gilbert with admirable patience and care, 
that the Bonneville Basin had its origin in 


earth's crust due to vari- 
among others, and 
that it a depression the 
! Bonneville Little can be known of 
| its climate or physical conditions, but it is 
| believed that it was comparatively dry 
a long period antedating the formation of 
| the lake shores we may now 
on the mountain lt contained some 
small lukes, but none of consequence. Then 
followed two periods of high water. The 
firat of these was of great dura- 
the second comparatively brief. Be- 


distortions,of the 


|} eus causes, volcanic 


existed as betore 


epoch 
for 


whose 





periods 
} tion 


ville, Col., which illustrates the phenom- 
ena of rain in a dry climate. While on 
a visit to that section of the country I 


with | 





and 





| understood by 


} south its 


a temperature ot ' nchin was nearly, or quite, emptied. The 


second period of high water witnessed the 
attainment of a level some ninety feet 
above that of the first, and it would have 
gone on rising if it had not Been checked 
by overflow. During the emptying period 
the rim was eroded by the escaping waters 
to such an extent that they fell some 375 
feet at one magnificent gush. From that 
point the subsidence was gradual. 

In its progress of final drying, Lake Bonne- 
ville was divided into ten or twelve sep- 
arate lakes, of which only two remain. 
When first surveyed, less than half a cen- 
tury ago, the Sevier Desert contained a 
lake about thirty miles long and probably 
two to five miles wide. This has since dis- 
appeared entirely, partly from natural 
causes and partly because the water of its 
tributary strsams was diverted into Iirri- 
gation canals. Between 1845 and 1879 Great 
Salt Lake, the principal memento of Lake 
Bonneville, subsided some ten feet, but 
since the last-named date it has remained 


|} at about its present average level. 
most | 


The 
destroyed 


which in turn created and 
Lake Bonneville are pretty well 
geologists, although on all 
points they are not in entire agreement. 


causes 


It filled because it was a great natural 
depression without outlets. It emptied be- 
cause it was subjected to local upheavals 
which caused the water it held to break 
over and through the retaining walls 


which inclosed it. These great gaps in time 
filled up by the erosion of the surrounding 
hills, but their position is still recognizable. 
When its walls were mended the basin was 
partly refilled by melting glaciers, and the 


second emptying was due to causes sim- 
ilar to those which acted in the first in- 
stance, Evaporation must also be taken 


into account as an agent in destreying the 
lake. 


The aridity of the climate of the Great 
Basin finds its explanation in the general 
configuration of the land, the general cir- 
culation of the atmosphere, and the cur- 
rents of the Pacific Ocean, There is a slow 
aerial drift from west to east; consequent- 
ly the air currents which move across the 
Great Basin have from the Pacific, 
to which their temperature and humidity 
have become adjusted. Off the west coast 
of the United States there is an ocean 
current sweeping southward. Being derived 
from a southwest moving current, it 
reaches our shores with a temperature con- 
siderably that which it would have 
if no such currents existed. As it works 
temperature is somewhat below 
that normal to the latitude. Air passing 
over it to the land in our higher latitudes 
becomes saturated, is cooled by the land, 
and precipitates its moisture in the almost 
constant rains of Oregon and Northern 
On the other hand, air cur- 
rents crossing it at lower latitudes are con- 


come 


above 


California, 


| verted into drying winds. The Great Basin 


is traversed by these drying winds, its 
southern areas being more affected by 
lies what remains of Lake Bonneville, | them than those lying further north. Be- 
known as the Great Salt Lake. It is cer- | 
tainly salt, but not in any sense great. 
Shrunk to unimportant proportions, 


and | 


Sut | 
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There are several of | 
broken by 
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Range 
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Sierra Nevada 
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ind the Pacific, 
feet in height. 
natural 
air 
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10,000 


aver- 
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the 


aging about 
range great 
in passing which the 
rain or 
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natural 
and 


acts as a 
loses 
moisture as and reaches 
a squeezed sponge. 
the rainfall 
enormous, 
possible much of the 
will grow good crups. 
utilization of most of 
provided, of 
Much of it is 
before the 
naanites and other heathen predecessors of 
the Jews provided the artificial irrigation 
which made it fertile and attractive to the 
tribes looking for a place to go when they 
got cut of the wilderness. 


ureat 
conditions 
evaporation 


Under such 
is meagre 
Where irrigation is 
soil is fertile and 
redemption and 
it are only questions of time 
the land is needed 
us good as Palestine 


the 


course, 


was Ca- 


In the neighborhood of Salt Lake we 
find conditions which render life tolerable, 
and even comfortable, The proximity of 
the Wasatch range furnishes a scant, but 
sufficient, water supply for domestic use 
and irrigation, and the plain is tolerably 
fertile. Probably the Mormon leader Brig- 
ham Young stopped there instead of going 
further West, as was his original inten- 
tion, because the local topography sug- 
gested the Promised Land. In Lake Utah, 
its outlet, and Great Salt Lake, we have a 
close parallel to the Sea of Galilee, the 
River Jordan, ani the Dead Sea. This gen- 
eral resemblance to the hydrography of the 
Holy Land was a happy coincidence of 
which the elders doubtless made good use 
in impressing their following with the idea 
that what was good enough for God's 


chosen people was good enough for them 


It has probably been a cause of wonder to 
many who have not given the subject 
serious thought that Salt Lake is as salt 
as it is. The reason is the same as that 
which explains the saltness of the ocean, 
Sedium chloride and sodium sulphide are 
very abundant salts in nature, and being 
soluble in water they are readily taken up 
whenever opportunity is offered The 
formation of Salt Lake Basin yields so 


much of these compounds that many of the 


springs discharging into it are sensibly 
brackish, The salt gathered up by the in- 
flowing streams and deposited in the 


behind, as in the case of 


absorbed by 


lake are left the 
sea, by the vapor the atmos- 
phere. Evaporation is distillation, and 
only Thus we have a 
accumulation of salt in the 
forever if the 
reached 
the 
determinations, 
show 


akhes 
water con- 
lake, 
point of 
causing 
water level 


pure 
stant 

which 
saturation 


would go on 
had 
whenever 


not been 


precipitation de- 
Various extending 
that the dissolved 
from 14 to 22 


been accumulat- 


clines 
over several years, 
the lake ranges 
its volume. It has 


the 


salt in 
cent. of 


per 


ing ¢ver since second subsidence of 


Lake Bonneville. 
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| Color Visions of the Kiowas Color Visions of the Kiowas 


F the five senses which we still speak 
Oo SA SS |e SE of in the old way that sense for which 
the least has been done in the matter 

of cultivation is sight. 

Gastronomy has been practiced for ages, 
and the sense of taste refined upon with 
the most anxious care through wine and 
food. The sense of smell has been cultivat- 
ed through perfumes natural in the way of 
flowers, and artificial in the way of 
incense and fragrances. The ear has been 
brought to even more marvelous perfection 
through music, poetry, and oratory. 3ut 
the sense of vision has only begun to be 
exercised by the art of the painter, espe- 
cially the landscape painter and the sym- 
bolist of modern times, and a pleasure 
won through colors, independent of any 
story which landscape or marine or figures 
may have to tell This is so late of date 
that in order to express the feelings that 
certain colors or their combinations pro- 
duce in the mind, it has been necessary 
to borrow words that belong to the sense 
of he aring and speak of “tones” of color, 
and a * gamut,” the “harmony” of a 
picture. “ nocturnes,”"-and “ Stimmung.” 


Imagine, then, the surprise at the dis- 
covery that uneducated Indians, whose 
mental horizons rarely embrace more than 
food and drink and lodging and raiment, 
the simplest needs of life, and whose 
pleasures are horse racing, gambling, and 
the ceremonial dance, should have found 
@ means to win for themselves a keen 
g@esthetic pleasure through the organs of 
wision! 

it is an Indian tribe that has invented 
for have they really inherited it from 
earlier ages?) a method of gaining at will 
an enjoyment through the sense of sight 
which can only be compared with the sen- 
gations produced by the use of opium. 
The tribe is the Kiowa, and the means 
is an element contained in the buds of 
the mescal, a variety of the American 
aloe or century plant. From the sap of 
certain varieties, called by them maguey, 
the Mexicans make pulque, their national 
drink. The effect produced by the buds 
of the mescal appears to have impressed 
these Indians with the idea of something 
supernatural, somewhat as the old Hindus 
of the ‘Vedic age were impressed by the 
“soma” drink. While they do not wor- 
ship the plant, nor exactly connect the 
enjoyment derived from the buds with 
religious ideas, they treat the matter with 
a solemnity that rouses suspicion in the 
missionary’s mind, and he calls it the 
mescal “ rite.” 


It was the Indian, we should not forget, 
the Indian of North America in all proba- 
bility, who discovered the properties of 
“divine tobacco,” as Edmund Spenser calls 
it. When the Northwestern lands about 
the great lakes were visited by the whites 
there were nations of red men found, whose 
chief claim to local prominence lay in 
their cultivation of the tobacco plant; they 
traded it for other articles. The Sioux are 
thus spoken of in the “ Jesuit Relations.” 
Since the natural home of the tobacco 
plant lies further south, the inference is 
that many centuries passed ere the culti- 
vation of ‘“‘petun”"’ was carried northward 
from tribe to tribe and tobacco became a 
necessity rather than a mere luxury in the 
north, as it was in Virginia, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the West Indies generally. Tobacco 
smoke was also an incense and formed part 
of ceremonial fumigations. So, too, the In- 
dians of South America, not to be out- 
done by their northern cousins, discovered 
Paraguay tea, which lightens labor by 
strengthening the breathing organs—not to 
speak of quinine, cacao, chocolate, maple 
sugar, pulque, or mescalli, and other juices 
of tree or plant, either merely palatable or 
medicinal or intoxicating. So it is not so 
astonishing, after all, that the Indians 
should have discovered a juice that affects 
the sight. 


What is singular about the mescal drug 
fs the suddenness of tts appearance. The 
accounts of Catlin and Schoolcraft and the 
earlier records of Spanish and French ex- 
plorers and missionaries seem to warrant 
the conclusion that the effect of the bud 
of the mescal is a discovery of living Kio- 
was, or possibly Comanches. It has al- 
ready spread to the Caddoes. So far as can 
be seen at present, it is recent, and cannot 
be traced back of the tribes just mentioned. 
But it should be remembered that the plant 
belongs to the Southwest, where a close 
observation of the habits of Indians is of 
comparatively late date. Spirits made from 
the mescal plant are mentioned by the 
Spanish chroniclers, but never a word of 
the vision-brewing drug. 


The discovery comes at a time when more 
attention than ever before is being paid 
to manifestations of light and the question 
of color. The problem of the glow-worm 
and firefly, the problem of light without 
heat, is vexing the soul of the scientist. 
Baffled by the insects, it may be that the 
Phosphorescent fishes will give some clue 
to the mystery. That is a curious tale 
which comes from France about the savant 
who has discovered a composition he calls 
radium, which emits a steady, soft light 
for an indefinite length of time without 
consuming itself or requiring a gas for 
consumption—a fairy tale it reads like. 
But after the discovery by Roentgen of the 
rays that bear*his name, what fairy tale 
may not turn out to be true? Here is 
Prof. Birkeland of Christiania just returned 
from Bosekop in the north, where he has 
been studying the aurora borealis. He 
tells us that he has discovered the origin 
of .the northern lights—they are the 


“kathode rays of the sun,” which become 
visible in the upper layers of our atmos- 
phere, not the magnetism of the earth 
showing as electricity. And he explains 





how he can make artificially and has made | 


the Same phenomena with his own appara- 
tus! 

The effect of the mescal juice is to be- 
numb the faculties with the exception of 
sight, but that is rendered abnormal, being 
perturbed and intensified to a degree un- 
heard of until the person under the influ- 
ence of the drug becomes a prey to most 
wonderful aberrations of the color sense. 
His eyes become kaleidescopes, in which 
the color visions grow and change, rolling 
up the most extraordinary illuminations, as 
of the aurera borealis intensified a thou- 
sandfold, fading again and returning in 
different hues with marvelous intensity, 
and a variety that seems to have no limit. 
Having once enjoyed it, the mescal eater 
longs for another indulgence in an experi- 
ence at once so novel and glorious, 
transcending human powers and partaking 
of the supernatural. On the first occa- 
sion he repeats the ceremony, and present- 
ly forms the mescal habit, as it is called, 
a habit which has roused the anxiety of 
the clergy, who find it interferes with 
church going, and of the Indian agent, 
who sees its possible connection with the 
ghost dance and other manifestations of 
belief in supernatural powers which can 
be turned by clever politicians into a move- 
ment dangerous to the interests of the 
Indians, and possibly to the safety of the 
whites. 

As a matter of fact, the Indians who 
make this singular use of their faculty of 

vision are those who have been roused 
within the last twenty years to a frenzy 
of fanaticism by the propheciey of a seer. 
The ghost dance was at bottom a war 
dance in the sense that its ultimate pur- 
pose was to assure Indians of their future, 
and to excite the tribes to resentment 
against some very real and some fancied 
wrongs of the red men. Its purpose was 
to hold out hopes of a return of the In- 
dian to power, or at least to a more dig- 
nified Position than the one he now holds 
as the ward of the Government. Proba- 
bly the mescal bud is only one of many 
things that a “ghost dancer’ uses in 
order to put himself in a state of ecstasy 
after he has made himself abnormally sen- 
sitive by a prolonged course of starvation 
and insomnia. The originator of the ghost 
dance, however, was a Paiute, who proba- 
bly never heard of the mescal. It was when 
the excitement spread from him to the 
Sioux that it changed in character, and 
was made to conform to the resentments 
and hopes of a more powerful kind of 
Indian enraged by the failure of Congress 
to carry out a treaty, and disgusted by the 
meagreness of the supplies solemnly prom- 
ised them. 

No little ceremony is used by the Kiowas 
and Comanches when pleasing their color- 
sense by the use of mescal. In lieu of going 
to church, they will have a lodge or large 
tepee prepared, with a fire burning in the 
middle. As the Europeans did in the sev- 
enteenth century, when smoking was a nov- 
elty, the Indians come with a certain for- 
mality well called a rite, to a place where 
they can indulge themselves undisturbed in 
a new form of aesthetics. Having no tav- 
erns, they meet in a lodge to enjoy them- 
selves socially, but in silence. After all 
have taken their prescribed seats, bowls 
or baskets containing the dried buds of the 
American agave are handed about. Each 
brave takes one and puts it in his mouta. 
After chewing it well, the properties of 
the plant begin to work; a second or a third 
suffices to send them off in a ecstacy of 
vision, while it casts a benumbing influence 
on the body. Magnificent gleams of light 
appear to them as they sit in a waking 
dream, followed by sheets of color, alter- 
nating and blending one with another, the 
soft or brilliant hues that fill. the horizon 
being smitten ever and anon by corrusca- 
tions that set up a never-ending series of 
changes, the colors fading and increasing, 
varying and blending, while the mind fol- 
lows in breathless wonder the play of light 
“mocking the air with colors idly spread.” 
And this novel form of aesthetics is prac- 
ticed by the Indian, and practiced, so it 
is said, without any bad effects, after the 
influence of the drug has passed off. In 
this respect it is similar to the Yerba Mate, 
Paraguay tea, just mentioned, the leaves 
of a South American holly, which stimu- 
late the nerves witheut affecting them de- 
leteriously, or leaving any ill-results behind. 
Certainly it is better than opium, hashish, 
brandy, or tobacco, not to speak of chloral. 
There is a chance for satire in the com- 
parison of the white man expending thou- 
sands of dollars for illuminated fountains 
and pyrotechnical displays, which are far 
from artistic for the most part, with the 
rude Indian, who puts a few buds in his 
mouth and obtains in the subjective realm 
within him a spectacle immeasurablf more 
beautiful and astonishing than anything 
man has contrived in the objective world 
without. 

In view of the great popular interest in 
fireworks and the renewal of a call for 
color in architecture and sculpture, it may 
be asked whether we are not about to 
awake to fresh pleagures of vision. Per- 
haps it may be t ht—as Salisbury says 
to King John—- | 
To smooth the ice of, add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beau eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and excess * * * 
but there is from Scripture to 


so 





| applied for inward training like 








| us to brick 


make the most of our capabilities, That 
the faculty of vision is capable of greater 
perfection is true in a general sense, on 
the principle that all our senses, within 
limits, are perfectible, but little has been 
done to train and exercise sight. The study 
of photography and sunlight on the one 
hand and the eyes and phosphorescence of 
deep-sea fishes and insects the other, 
are accumulating facts which hereafter 
may lead to bold generalizations and effect 
seriously an improvement in the human 
eye. In the mescal juice we have a 
ulus which may be found of use; it may be 
belladonna, 


on 





just as glasses, the microscope, and tele- 
scope are used on the outside. Since these 
instruments have added enormously to our | 
knowledge of the world we live in and | 
saved us from incalculable sadness and 
pain, why may we not hope to find means 
to exercise and improve ordinary sight up 
to the mark, let us say, of the Australian 
blackfellow or the American Indian? Indl- 
viduals of the white race generally man- 
age to equal and often to surpass Indian 
or black in any special line wherein the 
fatter excels, whether dexterity or endur- 


ence be the point. 
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Ofibways, whfte by the Navajos and 
Apaches. The south is painted green by 
Ojibways and Apaches, white by the Chero- 
kees and Azteés. East is red among Oma- 
ha , Cherokees, and Ojibways, yellow among 

vavajos and Apaches. The west is blue 
among Zunis, Aztecs, and Navajos, black 
among the Cherokees and Apaches. So that 
peculiarities must outweighed 








have 


| general ideas 


stim- | 


There is a symbolism in colors based on 


certain broad natural phenomena which we 





ignore for the most part. White and pink 
are suggestive of early morn and of Spring; 
morn because of the white and rosy lights 
in the sky and the rosy and white night- 
blooming flowers, Spring because of the 
blossoms and the absence of Winter. Black 
is the hue of night, the tomb; and while 
white is the symbol of innocence and youth, 
black is that of treachery and death. Green 
is the restful color that acts as moderator 
and harmonic tothe others; it is the sym- 
bol of life and happiness. Red is the agi- 
| tated color, signifying action; it stands for 
the ripening fruit, manhood and _ the 
picturesque side of war and games. Blue 
makes one immobile, absorbed and pensive, 
even as one feels the beyond in gazing on 
the sky and distant hills. Yellow is the 
harvest, the sunset, the man who has 
passed his active period and ponders what 
the future has in store for him. 

The chromatic scale contains a host of 
suggestions to those who analyze the sev- 


The mescal rite has its violent denounc- 
ers. It may be that the habit interferes 
with the Churck Very likely it prevents 
the Kiowas and* omanches from a strict at- 
tendance at prayers, but so does goif; yet } 
every one recognizes the usefulness of a 
game that adds to the health of city dwell- 


ers and improves the sureness of a man’s 


| is certain that this habit has no baleful ef- 


fects on body or mind? Rather let us take 


it with Milton: 


°* ©* © for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element 
That in the colors of the rainbow live 
And play in the plighted clouds— 








it in all innocence as we enjoy 
or the flashes 


and enjoy 
music or the northern lights, 


and sheets of white light in a thunderstorm, | improve 


‘or the strange antics of that form of elec- 
tricity cajled St. Elmo's fire. 

One can readily perceive that anything 
which exercises the color sense must in 
time develop the faculty. We have 
look about us to realize how stunted 
are on this side of our minds. It is only 
necessary to consider the dress and garb 
of civilization, inclusive of the habiliments 
of the sex which devotes much time and 
thought to personal adornment. Ugly col- 
ors, false combinations of colors, and absurd 
outlines are the rule. The exterior of our 
buildings is another measure of the weak- 
ness of the color sense 
kind, especially that portion 
which thinks itself artistic. 


we 


of mankind 
Can anything 


be uglier than our modern cities In Europe 


and America; anything more commonplace, 
when fear of going wrong in color confines 
and brownstone; anything more 
when some enterprising architect 
to rise the dead level of 
mediocrity and produce a color harmony, 
for the .proper understanding of 
neither he nor his client is trained? 
have been epochs when houses were 
rated with colored stone, mosaic, paintings, 
and sculpture which showed a far higher 
development of the color sense 
at present among the people We are in 
this respect inferior to our ancestors, show- 
ing a distinct retrogression from conditions 
that obtained among early peoples and are 
found still among savages. 

Indeed, children and primitive races have 
a healthy, normal appetite for color, and 
all languages contain words and expres- 
sions that testify the continuance of 
such tastes in older persons and more 
sophisticated civilizations. To look blue, 
to whitewash a reputation, to paint the 
town red, to turn green with envy, 
a ‘‘jaundiced"’ or yellow look, acting 
‘white,’ looking “ black,’ turning “ crim- 
son,” and so forth—these are expressions 
we use without thinking of color, so com- 
pletely is the idea of color merged in the 
conception itself. The vestments of priests 


hopeless, 


attempts above 


There 


to 


| in the Catholic Church have become con- 





ventional as to color—black for death, pur- 
ple for penitence, red for joyous festivals, 
green for resurrection. 

The Mexican and other Indians used col- 
ors to indicate ideas almost as much 
figures. The quippus or memory knots of 
the Peruvian Indians were brightly colored 
strands of wool, each color meaning some- 


as 


| thing definite in the way of a department 


of thought, while tHe knots made in the 
wool recalled special facts in that depart- 
ment. The Maya Indians personified the 
four points of the compass as the Four 
Giant Bacabs, sons of Ix-Chel, Goddess of 
the Rainbow, and thought of the northern 
giant as white, the southern as yellow, the 
eastern as red, and the western as black. 
These colors were differently arranged by 
the Mexican Indians, who spoke Nahuatl. 
A natural arrangement of colors for the 
four points of the compass would be white 
for the north, because snow arrives from 
that direction; green for the south, because 
the south wind brings verdure; ré@for the 
east, because of;the rosy streaks of dawn, 
and yellow for the West, owing to the com- 
monest color in the sunset and the color of 
the sun on the western horizon. These are 
the colors of the four points among the 
Winnebagoes. The zenith would be natur- 
ally blue, and the nadir, represented by the 
dark interior of the earth, would be black. 
But the Indians had their own way of pro- 
ceeding, and selected colors for reasons we 
can hardly understand, an apparently triv- 
ial reason often weighing more. with them 
than one which seems important to us. The 
Mayas of Yucatan made white stand for the 
north, perhaps because they knew of mount- 
ains to the north that carry snow part of 
the year, while the Mexicans on the plateau 
may have been more impressed by the red- 
ness of the soil to the north of the them 
and painted that quarter red in conse- 
quence. The north is painted black by the 





in educated man- | 


than exists | 


|} hand and eye. Why, then, should not one 
approve of a habit that increases the capa- 
city for enjoyment through the sight, if it 





eral colors; but like music they are sugges- 
| tions only. When we try to fix them and 
make them obvious, pinning certain labels 
to certain hues, we are as pragmatical and 
unaesthetic as the ancients, who expected 
that the playing of a given air would cure 
a given disease. It is clear, however, on 
the other hand, that within certain limits 
there are rules for the use of colors which 
must be followed in the main or there re- 
sults a disagreeable jar to the sensibill- 
ties. 
It is a fact, however, that the century 
just elapsed has laid the foundation for 


ments in the color-sense. Scientists 
like Chevreul and Helmholtz, painters lke 
Delacroix, Corot, Monet, La Farge and 
Whistkr have studied theoretically or 


| striven to work out in practice a nunéer of 


but to | 





which | 





| out of court. 
| it would mean a serious loss to him if he 
| must 


The modern 
subtle effects of 
moonlight, air and vapor, 
educating the public through 
the have been educating sight. But 
they have merely opened the question. 
The new century may be one of More 
Light ¢ HARL ES DE KAY. 


in color. 
turning to 


intricate problems 
landscapists, 
sunlight 
have 


and 
been 


eyes, 


New Jersey Thrift. 


Here is a little story of the thrift of one 
of those stern dispensers of “ Jersey jus- 
tice "' that adorn the bench of that State. 
A couple of months ago a gentleman living 
near Paterson was sued by a butcher in 
the sum of $350, though he held receipts of 
the butcher for the full amount of his al- 
leged indebt« 

The 


-dness 
Paterson was 
waited upon by the Sheriff and haled be- 
fore a Justice. Before the was to be 
called the victim of New Jersey legal meth- 
went to the Judge, who was a personal 
showed him his receipts, and asked 
what he should do about it. 

The Judge looked the documents over 
and realized that the case must be thrown 
The gentleman explained that 


resident oi suburban 


case 


ods 
friend, 


the 
to 


give his personal attention to 
ind that he did not feel inclined 
retain a lawyer to no purpose. 
‘I'll look after the matter,” 
Judge. 
Some 


case, 
said the 


gentleman who had 
and asked him 


days later the 
met the Judge 
about the case 

Oh,” said the Judge, “ 
out.of court and made the 
and, by the way,” 
bearing the butcher's signature 
ment from his pocket, ‘I see you 
ing 2 cents less for loin chops than I do— 
and that ham is but 22 cents a pound, while 
we pay 23 for it down there. I'm go- 
ing to trade with that sun of a gun after 
this."" 


been sued 


I threw the case 
butcher pay the 
pulling the bill 
for its pay- 
are pay- 


costs 


only 





Slow Rai'‘roads in Porto Rico. 


“There is great opportunity in Porto 
Rico for the railroad promoter," said D. 
Cc. Jennings, a civil engineer recently re- 


turned from that island. ‘“ There are at 
present only 135 miles of railroad there— 
82 miles along the northern coast, 34 miles 
along the western and 22 miles on 
the southwestern border. That mileage is 
exclusive of an eleven-mile narrow-gauge 
road and six miles of tramroad. 

“Ali of the vast interior and the entire 
eastern portion of the island are without 
railroad communication with any place, 
and if the wagon roads within that area 
are like the stage route connecting Hor- 
migueros, the southern terminus of the 
Aguadilla and Hormigueros Raiiroad. with 
Yauco, the western terminus of the Yauco 
and Ponce Railroad, travel on them must 
be something that the stranger is likely 
to remember until he gets to be very, very 
old, 

“The gap between those two railroads 
is twenty miles, and the stage coach rushes 
the traveler across it in from eight to ten 
hours. The average rate of speed on the 
Porto Rico railroads is twelve miles an 
hour."* 


coast, 





Bad Predicament. 

Chaffeur on an Across-Continent Trip (to 
owner of the automobile)—Now, Sir, that 
right forewheel bas given away, and we're 
in a pickle. 

Owner—What's to be done? 

Chaffeur—Nothing, except to put on the 
reserve wheel. 

Owner—Put on the reserve wheel, indeed! 
What do you suppose we are going to do 
then for another reserve wheel? 
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needle into the air 14,836 feet, A The Passing of Holywell Street, 


similar challenge on this continent ts 





| LESALSLEOSO SOR POLEPEORER ORS PPPPRORERROREPLE LOD BOAEALER. afforded by Mount Assiniboine, among the HE attitude of the people of London 
a: Canadian Rockies. It is still a virgin, un- toward that most respectable body, 
2 . conquered peak, despite many attempts to the County Council, is said to be 
| 3 ee climb it. This year Henry Bryant, for- | similar to what that of the fisherman in 
a: Fatalities of merly President of the Philadelphia Geo- | “The Arabian Nights’ who uncorked the 
bs) . graphical Society, reached 11,125 feet upon | bottle was toward the genii it contained. 
e: x yp | tte side, but the peak has probably never | London begged for municipal reform for 
< a > » @ | been trodden. In North America there is | generations. It has it now, and is be- 
3: Mountaineering. @ | no elevation of 10,000 feet east of 104 de- | ginning to regret it. 
e bs grees west longitude. Westward of that From the time of its first meeting the 
$ 4 | degree there are no fewer than 412 peaks | Council seems to have been guided by 
« FFSSSSFSSES SPSS SE GISCVSESCVIGFIS FEPVSV SIS SS TOS STEFF SSF GHGS | a ei salle -sinandoreng sy tio wag eggln pont page ol ped ween cue Pye 
ETAILS have now been received re- ] after bringing his party down to safety ro ates a challenge of the Cana- the money for the purpose can be ob- 
a8 & : é H (oe i ‘aiaienan | Gikated a tec ‘ada age par 4 | dian Rockies. The world s highest mount- tained. Doubtless much that is admirable 
specting the death of Mrs. W ny; th Bn a rr rm; 1 ain is supposed to be Everest, in the Hima- | has been accomplished—streets widened, 





Smith of Brooklyn while climbing | two young Zermatters fell, after they had layas, 29,002 feet. Still, some say Mount | slums razed, open spaces provided. But 
fn the Alps. With her husband, of the law | been noted to be going carelessly; the Hercules, in New Guinea, is 32,786 feet | the average Englishman is nothing if not 
firm of Curie, Smith and Maxwell, she had | eighth case was that of Mr, Sloggett high conservative—in sentiment if not in politics 








been stopping at the Schweizerhof, and | party, where no want of care is to be im- | ar ne a : 3 p 
started for a trip over the Furka and puted; in the ninth, and last, accident the | 1t thus appears that not height alone iene) teed san RS EF SSENOEE WEE Ge 
Grimsel, to the glacier at whose foot | guides were too few for a large party and makes the danger of mountain climbing. ix “wamand oa iia eesiuigus Vemlencae aa 
the River Rhone begins in many streamlets, | the climbers were novices. Thus, while in | Stecpness and quality of SUFEROS are Pew tos ie ine Lanhon ‘jenttun at of 
the largest of which issues from a beautl- | climbing, as in war, skill dees not absolute- | also factors, ‘Mountain sickness is the visitir - pairs ee re ete te ‘ j t 
1] ble . . indred feet higt | . c : eae < s.: | negligible below 10,000 feet, and not 1B 4 an is ety > be no 
ful blue arch nearly a hundred f ugh. rly remove the peril, it certainly mini- | far removed from that of the Londoner. 
While leaving the famous ice cavern, hewn | mizes it serious below 16,000 feet. Above that even | °° at 4 ner. 
eae: stg } hase is e F ‘ s ot The American tourist goes abroad to find 

grottolike in the glacier, a huge falling | 7 , . P the stoutest and most experienced can - , 
’ 5 , . i rhe explanation of such a death roll is cnvadiey idee the wanes: dieainds. tilat- the picturesque, the romantic, the historic, 





When he finds the things he has read 
about destroyed to make room for model 
lodging houses or to re truck drivers 
from Inconvenience he is apt to think him- 
self defrauded. 


icicle or | k struck Mrs mith on th | simple Mount Washington is perhaps the | ; : 
back of the neck. She became instantly | hers, anc even bleeding of the mucous 
membranes due to the rarefied atmosphere. 
Presumably women are liable at much low- 


er altitudes to what attacks the strongest 


tern peaks, yet 





naif | most famous of our E 
canicus a anne . <3 P t a 
unconscious and survived less than a h there are few who have ascended it who 





hour, This might seem an accident Of | hive not been disappointed. The aggre- 





almost the same kind, and as rare, as gate height—6,2s8 feet—does, indeed, seem | 7 il wh 

being killed by bricks falling from a street} oy understatement, owing to the config- | _e seal aes ws Un are vale er The book collector from these shores 
. . » e great- . iON Spee 4 a i/—é s men at- 

scaffold, yet it is in fact one of the great uration of the plateau from which it rises, pamela oe eit eae rep ABs eri am aac who has read Andrew Lang, or other 


t y H : +h as cause accidents 4 
empt climbs such as cause accidents, their | \piters on bibliography, for instance, would 


est dangers of Alpine climbing. On some | not in bold leaps, but in a succession of | 

slopes when the sun softens the surface | piles of boulders, or broken rock. A pile, apa regard them as so much luggage. | naturally pay a visit to Holywell Street 
. the release of boulders and fragments fs al- | powever large and containing however Mor a guide to decline to take them is not | immediately after his arrival in London. 

most a bombardment of the lower levels many millions of stones, seldom exceeding | °"!Y % lose their fee, but to give a check | tie can do so no longer, for the reason 





to mountain-climbing ambition at la that Holywell Street does not exist. The 
rut mountains can no more be trified with | jast of the booksellers was moved out 
than the ocean. Both have their storms, | spout a month ago, and now the ram- 
both have dangers whic» are the delight of | shackle old houses are being torn down 
the skillful and experienced, but whicn are | jn order that traffic between Fleet Street 
Cccacly to rash experimenters. And the un- | and the Strand shall proceed with greater 
expected lurks for the wary and unwary | facility A praiseworthy purpose, doubt- 
alike in the surf and above the clouds, less, and a necessery improvement, but 
the booklover will wonder whether the 
thing might not have been done in an- 
other way, and Holywell Street, with its 
gabled houses and the ancient sign of 
the crescent moon with a face in the 
centre left as a concession to the anti- 





Scarcely a week earlier a Frenchman—M the size of a loaded hay wagon, is much 
Prochet—met a similar death. He saw the | jess imposing and dangerous than steep, | 
fall of the rock which killed him, but made | massive cliffs. The travelers who at this 
no attempt to escape it. The boulder came | season pass between Capes Trinity and 
leaping and crashing toward him, plainly | yternity, on the Saguenay Rivera noble | 
seen by all his company, who cried out stream which should be *n by all who 

to him. But he stood as though fascinated, | think the Hudson has no peer on this con- 
and was struck full in the chest. He was | (inent- get an impression of mountainous 
thrown backward with terrible force, his | grandeur surpassing that given by Wash Why seek such dangers is the natural 
bedy ricocheting down the glacier and his | ington’s greater height. There are bui few | question. of the unadventurous. There is no 
head striking each irregularity. Although | places on Washington which it seems to |] answer except in the breast of the advent 
he broke no bones, and received scarcely | require more than industry to climb, But { urer To swim amid the whitecapped com- 
a scratch, his scalp was completely torn |; looking at the Saguenay capes from the | bers, to shoot big game, to ride out a storm 
off, but doctors say he never knew what | distance of the decks of the steamer which | in a well-found bottom, to climb unclimba- 
passes between them it does not seem pos- | ble heights, are among the highest pleas- 
sible that foot of man has ever trod them | ures to experience or to remember, in this 
or as though any wingless creature could | life—for those who like them. To those of 
ascend their faces. But far above their | different tastes such sports are simple mad- 
heights the Matterhorn thrusts an icy | ness. 












quarian and collector. 

Most of the booksellers have moved to 
Charing Cross Road, but they know that 
their business will probabl, be ruined. A 
wide street is somehow fatal to their 
_| trade. The surroundings in Holywell 
————= | Street were just what they needed, and 
of the ladies said “ What a view!” and there is absolutely not another available 

London that will answer 


turned as for a wider look. In the move- Negro Laborers on the Subway cer taeeink eae am 


| 
happened to him. 
| 
> » los er balance the ice, and 
ment she lost her balance on the ice, anc | Sew memtedk tee vabiceinn waitin, tine 
' 


An even more shocking accident, and one 
more strictly ‘‘ mountaineering" than being 
killed by a falling missile, occurred in the 
last week of July. A party of five, in- 
cluding two ladies of London, started with 
two guides to climb the Matterhorn. One 














with it her nerve. She slippped, dragging . 
with her her two companions on the rope. well Street _ was broad enough for the 
They transmitted the entire strain to the way, heard a humming noise that seemed | Crowd of leisurely collectors, who would 
guide with a terrific jerk. But he was ex- and | spend hours in turning over the contents of 
pecting it, and was braced with his ice 
axe. For a moment he held them all above 
an abyss, and then Was torn away. 
The others in the party, two gentlemen, 
seeing the fall, involuntarily started to 
help the women, forgetting that they 
were roped to another guide, whose prompt- 
ness in throwing the rope around a rock 
saved the lives of his party. When the re- 
lief party arrived they were surprised to 
hear shouts where they thought to find ging and hauling, remarked an engineer | 
only corpses. The first party had fallen | the other day. “ But it's true, all the same negro labor is the best that can be ol Serre begcve aah a - 
a thousand feet, yet one lady and the We find them especially adept as signallers titael ts Gite’ ett 1 Santon Em sees bas was in Holywell vepssnesd=s tat one of 
guide survived, the latter being insane for hoisting machines. No doubt you've po ge bit: hone an Progen greg red, | Charles Lamb’s ary works _— found, 
threugh horror and anxiety for his charges. noticed, in walking along, that the men who under him will ho id thet "ee 2 - ot Bee “ | when a woe i Ges d to have disappeared 
These instances give point to these grim stand off and direct these machines do | etalie latent ita eae 255 i ig aire long. | entirely; it was there that a clergyman 
ear } F ‘ . | their work by certain hand motions. When iulry along his section showed that the |} from the country once purchased a first 
statistics issued by the Alpine Club this ; Aes Derie clas, : wie negro workmen comprised what might be ; oy iia ite Oe hae ah tls cee 
year: “In 1895 nineteen people lost their | the hoister’s carriage is below the street | (.joq «the h If-skille ee eee eee Meno aE oon bege- aden 
‘i : : . level they wave slowly; when it rises safe- alf-skilled labor branch. it was there that a visitor from France 
lives, while the following year saw twenty- , nities Sng co ila : d Z ;, | There were negro drillers and stationary | picked up the “ Pastissier Francaise,” that 
ae . ; oT y out of the way of obstructions their pick up t istissier Francaise,’’ tha 
Se SE es Se Seen ie Ts : go faster; whe 3 sti igher | engine workers a-plenty. Most of the most rest of El s, for half a crowr I 
increased to thirty-four; to thirty-seven in hands go faster; when it is still higher iD Il sata bad Wonkcleiin, Saneeneues Seana ¢ 1 rarest of El! sighs, for half a r wn. t 
1898: to forty-seven In 1899, and Jast year the motions become very speedy. A good Pe tay sig a pe ae wens fairly ll | was in Holywell Street that the Grangerite 
signaller has to have an idea of time, for 7 . snglishmen, Germans | found hi happy hunting ground, pur- 

} the more even and regular his motions, the waae 2 es gushes United Statesmen,” The chasing tracts and prints with little in 

points to an incre Gh iti’. aie aap tO better fitted is he for the job. If you go} ar atooiaina among whom two skilled themselves, but which, when combined 
, ' close to the negro as he does this work, j negroes were on the point of starting in bound in morocco, went 

not long ago, protested that they wanted | to grac ves of a Daly or a Hoe, 


date a higher percentage of accidents has 

Seen attained than to former years you may hear him hum a tune, and his x . 

‘ eee motions are in unison with his music, which | "08 but whites “ig their midst, and their Three feet was the amount of space 
wishes were regarded the sidewalk allowed to the book- 


1 


Rapid Transit Subway now than ever | familiar to him. He looked around 
before since it was begun, and it is | saw that a hoisting signaller was doing the | one outside stall in order to find a bargain 


said by engineers and inspectors along the | singing. It was the same negro who had | for twopence. And many a treasure wag 
the | Obtained in this way—many an Elzevir 


Italians with the red lettering or the wrongly 


P | *HERE are more negroes at work on the 


line that the percentage of these laborers { been driven out of Mount Vernon by 


over Italians, Irish, and others will be 





enormous before very long. Already one 


id 

} 

| 

| “Say,” cried the inspector, ‘“‘ didn't you numbered pages, and therefore priceles 

section has more negro hands at work on | work for me once before’ 

| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


> many a first edition of Lamb and “ carly 
: - r Tract Upon Peru” has been gathered b 
Yas, Sah, I did," was the re ply, to ; 7 ; Res . - ~ 
which was added: “ But I've lear : me the patient hunter. Even such a blue rose 
sing so loud."” Ay 1 nie % earnt not tuh | of bibiiography as a first edition of a 
Sing s d. d » > raise ; 
ie nd then he ral ed his tune | yyoliare play with the author's autograph 
again—in a very subdued voice. 


it than of all other classes combined. 
“A casual consideration wouldn't lead 
you to think that the negro’s idea of time 


and melody serves him in good stead in dig- 
has been discovered in the “ tupenny 


The engineer above mentioned Says that | stall.” 



















the record was reached with forty-eight 
fatal accidents. Unfortunately this year 





with others, 




















The Matterhorn alone has claimed thir- is slow or fast according to the position of 
teen victims i irty-six years. The first j ” 1” lers lous was > ing 
- in ‘thirty-#x 3 -_ The first, | the hoister. | The inspectors will tell you that there sellers, ous was the ingenuity 
the Whymper accident, in 1865, was fol- . : > exercised g the most of it Some 
; - Not often do the negro subway worker almost every kind of a man at work on the | : 5 f § » 
lowed by two deaths in 1870 Dr. Moseley, -_ 1 | dealers ¢ ilmost as many books 
Q . . sing loud enough to be heard by pedestri- | Sreat city tunnel They will tell you how | nine . ~—s ‘ 
an American, fell on the Furggen Glacier | A ‘ | P A ‘ | outside as ir One man, in particular, near 
ans. Most of them have either worked on | the Irishman ts as good as any of them—if | po gh F pigs ; ay tag 
because he thought he could dispense with | n : - ’ | the east end of the street, had one of 
. : other jobs in the city or have heard how | he is allowed to boss; but how he is no good | ™ : oer): S sein oh? ee 
the rope When he was found it shocked ’ i F : the most 4 tful stores in London 
' - folks here laugh at laborers who make the | tO obey. He is not only a capable boss . . ie . caemeabateaal 
one of his friends to find hardly any nails . | th . a Nothing modern was ever seen in or out 
os < _ . movement of pickaxe or drill harmonize | “hey say, but is better than any of the : ee . 
in one boot. The year 1886 was noted for . | of it, but there was a perfect library of 
with farm melodies Several years ago others at that job. Further, if he is the | “” » bu . oem Pees ary 
incunabula, Aldines, Elzevirs, immense 


another death, through inexperience, Borck- 
hardt and Davies, two friends, said they | 
had heard ladiesand youthshad climbed the | 
Matterhorn, and they would Borckharadt | 
died on the mountain. In 1800 Herr Goehrs, 


say the inspectors who are used to bossing right kind of an Irishman, he is the sort of 

gangs of men, negroes sung here just as man the employer likes to have around, 

they do in the South. But they soon left off | for he is big-hearted to an extreme and 
; will stick to his contractor through thick from illuminated Books of Hours. 

| Many of these seemed more valuable 


their old habits, owing to the jeers of fel- 
| low-workmen and passers-by. and thin, even in circumstances when all | A : 
| than they really were, a large proportion 


volumes bound in stamped vellum, antique 
parchments, Durer engravings, and pages 


























a young man from Strasburg, and two the Italians and r i th 
tt ‘ : in 7 a feape 7 ‘a ; h ilians and negroes and the rest are 
friends lost their lives; the opinion was | It's a great pity they have stopped abethtnia’ nach Anetta of. ‘re | of them coming under the head of “ two- 
at that time want of experience. Up to their tunes, from our point of view,” said & an leserting | penny treasures,” but there were alse 
now the accidents, without exception, had | an engineer. Then he told a story of how The Italian, or “ guines is described by | tomes of rat ty and value. It says much 
occurred on the east face—the Zermatt | 4 “ singing darky set the pace for some | the inspectors as a dogged, saving, frugal | ror the honesty of bibliomanics (Mr. Lang 
side. Late in the same year the famous | !tallan workmen. | machine. He eats bad food at litle or no | tg the contrary notwithstanding) that this 
guide, Carrel, died from exhaustion on It seems that the negro and a gang of | ©OSt “#nd saves his money so that he can | trusting dealer hardly ever lost a book 
the Italian side, having nobly held out to | Italians, who are dubbed “ guineas py | return to Italy and splurge among the poor | The old shopkeepers, turned out by the 
the last and saved the whole party he was | their bosses, were gigging together in some | Kindred and associates he left there. Hi | heartless County Council, have further 
responsible for, who had been lost in a! excavation at Mount Vernon not long ago works ahscgaae 42 but ean Pcie fast—just | sorrows At their new stores in Charing 
snowstorm two days. In August, 1893, The inspector of the work noticed that the } enough to hold his job This, of course, | Cros Road they are not even allowed 
young Seiler and his guide lost their lives | negro, singing continually, worked very es igi but to the average Italian, for there | the paltry pr of displaying their 
on the south side. Seven years elapsed, | fast. The Italians, seemingly impelled in- | 4" those of them who are ambitious and | wares outside. The following notice is to 
and Jast August the guide Furrer was | voluntarily by his example, plied their who come in time to be excellent foremen. | pe seen in the window of one of these 
killed on the Matterhorn ice gulley by fall- | picks with unwonted energy and speed, so There is no love lost between the different | transplanted shops 
} 


ul to4 Owing to the tyrannical action of the 


that the job progressed faster than any job | races in the subway. It was comic 
ociation of pothouse politicians and 


the inspector had ever bossed. This kept | watch the other day an Irishman who had | #* 
8} demagogues, known to us rate- 


up for several days. At last the Italians, | been placed at work with five Italians in | 88S) 
ers’ sorrow as the Aldermen and Coun- 


ing stones. 

It is interesting to analyze the accidents, 
and to note how far want of skill is re- 
sponsible for the deaths. On the Matter- 





whose unaccustomed energy had not abat- | q narrow trench The five chattered in 





horn there have been nine affairs in which | €4. Were seen corversing together in| their own language incessantly. Plainly | cillors of the C of Westminster, we 
there has been loss of life. The first ana | Whispers yeas afternoon, and two hours | the Trishman. a big fellow, with red hair | are deprived of the right we have enjoyed 
greatest of all was probably due to want afterward, when it was dark, the inspector | and an equasly red face, was trying to | fo" many years of exposing our books to 





heard wild cries out in the street near his understand them He would drop his the public outside our shops.”’ 


of skill in one of the climbers, Mr. Hadow, } pick 
‘ » » ing Sted 
who was young and inexperienced, The | )eUse moi the next morning he did not | for minute, lean forward, strain his : 
second fatality was due to the abandon- | Commect the commotion with his work but | cars, and then go back to work again with Origin of the Report. 
he learned then that the singing negro! . 2 wf . . 
a ferocious look on his face He grew | 1 understand that Col. Bourbon has 





had been chased out of town by the 
‘guineas, who ran him through the 


| joined the Republican party.” 
streets and brandished long knives around | 
| 


Wrong; he has merely been up to White 
= 


above the sea, by his comrades; the third more and more impatient, until! finally en- 
was due to pure carelessness, the climber 
having few nails in his boots; the fourth 
Was caused by the weather, Mr. Borck- 


raged to the point of bursting, he cast aside | 
the pick and rushed out f the trench | Plains to take the gold cure 
Going up to the foreman, he announced {| 
with gesticulation and profanity, that he 





his head as he fled 


Some of the Italians admitted later that The Difference. 


ment of a sick guide in a hut, 13,000 feet 
hardt being left by his party dying on the | 


slope of the mountain; in the fifth case | they had gotten rid of the musical work- | would not work with the “guineas” any | Tenderfoot to Saratoga Rounder What's 
two young and inexperienced guides were | Man because he made them dig too fast | longer. The foreman incidentally he hap- | the price of Saratoga chips?” 

’ killed with their * Herr,’’ cause unknown; Only last week the same Mount Vernon pened to be an Irishman, also—saw two it Saratoza Rounder—‘* Canfield brand $10 
in the sixth J. A. Carrel died of exhaustion | inspector, who is now working on the sub- that‘ the complainant was transferred. i each; potato ordinaire, 25 cents a portion, 
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HOGG IDUDIDIGNG MOIGIDIG MADE DIDO ONTEDID ITIDIBIGIGIONNG 


*< 


A SQUINT AT SILAS LARRABEE 


™~ 


EQORDEAD PADERDEAD CA CADCADEDOADEAD LADEADEDUDED ERODED one 


if he was satisfied with his life, 
= Don't 


i ASKED my friend, Mr. Silas Larrabee, 


you think,” said I, 
you had handled yourself properly? You 
Seem quite fond of critictsing other persons 
for not improving their opportunities; don't 
you ever find fault with yourself on the 
same ground? Does it enter your head 
once in a while that {f you had left Ogun- 
quit in your youth and gone into the larger 
life of some metropolis you now might 
be in circumstances more in harmony 
with your natural abilities? ” 

“Takes newspaper men to 
questions,”” answered Mr. 


ask 
Larrabee, 


p'inted 
with a 


little chuckle, ‘I ‘spose,” he went ¢n, 
“some folks would git a little huffy if 
you was ‘o ask ‘em questions like that. 
It’s about on a level with askin’ a man 
that’s bein’ tried for murder if he will 
be good enough to state to the jury how, 
where, when, and why he committed the 


alleged hyneous offense agin’ the laws and 








Statoots in sech cases made and pervided. 
Guess you wouldn't blame the cuss if he 
shauld decline to answer the questions. 
Guess you wouldn't blume me none if I 
should tell you I hadn't nothin’ to say 
in answer to the questions you've put to 
me. 

“I ‘aint goin’ to do that though. Prob- 
ably them that reads the pieces thet's 
printed about me sometimes wonders wheth- 
er a feller that is toler’ble free in findin’ 
fault with other folks ever sees anything 
to criticise in himself. I dunno’s it would 
be sech a terrible bad idee to let your folks 
over to New York have a Squint or two at 
me. 

“You ask me if I am satisfied with my 
life. Of course I ‘aint. Same time I've got 
all over agernizin’ about it. What's the use? 
A man's life ‘aint like a chimbly, that can 
be built all over if it won't draw A man 
that’s as old as I be can't change his sar- 
cumstances much by scoldin’ himself for 
bein’ a fool when he was young. He can't 
git back the days of his youth 

Accordin’ to my philosophy, the thing 


to do is to let bygones be 











bygones. I tuk 
the poet's advice a lor time ago, and put 
my past in the buryin’ ground. I've pooty 
nigh forgot where the is. T s'pose | 
I could p'int out some excuses for be in’ 
nothin’ but plain Silas Srgbucen of Ogun- 
quit instead of bein’ Je« arrabee of the 
United Siates Supreme Court or the Rev 
Dr. Larrabee of New York vr President 
Larrahece of the Fust Natyonal Bank of 
Philadelphy, but that wouldn't do no good 
Here | | and that's all they is to it Got 
a gocd home ind enough to live en and 

nobody on airth « red cent. 





ive been ome 


punkins if Id 


* you 
would be a bigger man than you are now if 





gone + rk right, but these 
have beers don’t count much. 
ere temperance lecturer Gough 
speech one night. Talkin’ about 
have-beens, he told a little story 

“*What might your name be?’ 
feller to a stranger he met on the keers. 

“*Tt might be Beelzebub,’ 
ger, ‘ but it ain't.’ 


“ar 


ere 


says the stran- 
They’s one 
want to forget. 
that 


It is that some 





ought to have riz pooty high in the 
world, but ain't, is capable of givin’ some 
toler'ble good advice to youngsters that 
has their lives in front of 'em. Folks that's 
ambitious can learn considerable more 
sometimes from them that ain't .!umb 
very high than from them that's up to 
the top 
A feller was tellin’ me a story last 
week about a churen up in New Hlamp- 
shire that lost its minister. ‘I can’t stay 
here no longer says the minister. ‘I 
ain't had but $2.39 in money for goin’ on 
three months. I've got more'n fifty cords 
of wood piled up round the house, and more 


pertaters and rootabeggy turnips than me'n 












my wife could eat in a thousand years, but 
they ain’t no money in the house, and no 
sign of any comin’ in.’ 

“Well, after he hud gone the f« s didn't 
know how they was goin’ to git anybody 
to preach for ‘em. While they was frettin’ 
and stewin’, a felier in black clothes gets 
off the stage one day and asks where the 
boss deacon lives, 

“The next day, bein’ Sunday, he oceypied 
the pulpit and preached a sermon that sot 
their blood a-bilin’. Kept on preachin’ Sun- 
day after anaes until ist thing they 
know'd they was a revival in that ‘ere 
town that fetched in the sinners on the 
dead run 

‘I guess,’ says the feller that told me 
the story, ‘he'd have convarted the hosses 
and cows and had the chickens on their 


marrerbones if he'd kept her up a week 











longer, but one Sunday he got fuller'a a 
goat and they found out he wasn't no min- 
ister at all, but a young pirate from the 
next town that, jest for the fun of it, had 
dressed himself up like a minister and put 
on a wig and some false whiskers 

‘What difference does it make to you 
ays the young fraud when the church 
folks beg kickin’. *‘ You're convarted all 
right,’ iys he, ‘don't make no odds whe 
done it, so fur’s T can see 

They shuck their heads in sorrer and 
sneaked off home 

‘Wish't [I wasn't « d i ne 
of ‘em Know what hump tl 
everlastin’ tar out of e-faced crit 
ter 


might 
I hearn that 
make a 
might- 


Says a 


thing though that you don’t 
of us fellers 
































“Now, I s’pose some folks thinks I ain't it would be a terrible shame not to 
no business given’ folks advice because I} nothin’ with it. 
ain't perfect myself, but I calculate IT can ‘What would you think, Jack,’ says I, 
say a thing or two once in a while that'll | «jf the American eagte should git tire 
do some good to young men that’s anxious | of eaglin' and make up his mind to go 
to make the most of what's in 'em } into the hen business and settle down in 

“When I ws a boy I didn’t have robody | some old Ogunquit hencoop for the rest off 
to train me right. My father was a ter- his natural life? What would you think 
rible good man, but he hadn't never been of Jack Jenness if, instead of buildin* 
out of Ogunquit, and he hadn't never read up an honorable life for himself, he should 
nothin’ but his weekly religious paper and | hrink himself into a nobody, livin’ off'n 
Leavit's Farmers’ Almanac Gener’ ly the money his father guv him?’ 
speakin’, he didn’t have what you'd <¢ ull ‘Why don’t you start in on your career 
all-fired big idees. As long'’s I didn’t fall | now?’ says I 
into no bad ways, he thought I was doin ‘How be I goin’ to do it?’ says he. 
pooty good. I jedge they was some rayther ‘* Well,’ says I, ‘they want a boy down 
good raw material in me, and if anybody to the store to do general shackin’ about 
that knowed how to bring up a boy had fut | here's an openin’ for you. But mind ye, 
at me, I sorter think he'd have done con- | jyacK says I, ‘I want you to do your work 
sider’ble with me. Truth of the matter Is od. I don't want no shirkin’ nor no mon4 
I growed up without much trainin’.’ key shines When you git through down 

‘Unele Si,’ says one of our Ogunquit | there I want ‘em to say you was the besv 
boys that’s gone up to Boston and made | boy that ever worked in that store.’ 
pooty good headway up there, ‘have you Well, he went to work, and b'jocks he 
got any idees on edicatin’ boys? I've got @ | was the best boy they ever had there 
boy up to my place that’s smarter than a | They told me so, and they told Jack so 
whip, but somehow he ain‘t goin’ just th ‘*Mr. Larrabee,’ says Jack when the 
way I want him to go.’ time come for him to go home, ‘I'm awfw 

** Anybody trainin’ of him?’ says I glad I come to Ogunquit; it's done me 
“*Goes to school every day, if that’s | good.’ 
what you mean,’ says he ‘Jack, my boy,’ says IT, ‘ you've made # 
‘No, it ain't,” says I. ‘What I mean } good beginnin’. You've been to a good schoo} 
is this: ‘Spose you've got a colt. How be | here and come out up to the top of your 
you goin’ to turn that eré colt into a good | class. Them callous spots on your hands i# 
hoss?" the diplomy you're takin’ home to show ta 

‘Have him trained, of cours¢ | your father. He'll like the looks of themw 

‘Jest so, and if the colt’s good for | callouses. I wonder if he will see that. 
anything the better the trainin’ the better | you've got a new look in your eyes and a 
the hoss. Ain't that so?’ | new WwW of wearin’ them lips of your'ne 

P | If he don't, send him down to me and le® 

‘Well, boys need trainin’ wusser'n colts A "WS 
does, If I had that boy of yours I'd find me tell him about "em 1d what they 
some way of gittin’ him into the hands of | ™ ss 
a good trainer. Six months or a year's The old man had some business down 
livin’ with a good strong man—one that's here about a month after that, and natural- 
interested in young folk would do that ly came to see me. 
boy a terrible sight of good ‘How about Jack?’ says I 

‘Uncle Si," says he the next day, ‘I'm Never see a boy changed so in my 
goin’ to send my boy down to you this life,” says he. ‘ You was right, Uncle Si, 
Summer and let you experimunt with when you said what he needed was trainin’. 
him." He's as ambitious a boy now as you ever 

‘1 ain't no boy trainer,’ says I. ee in all your life. I ain’t worrying about 

I'll resk it,’ says he his futur no more." 

Down come the boy, soon’ warm ‘I ain't tellin’ thie story to do no brage 
weather ot in He was an awful nice gin’, but jist to show two things. They’s 
boy, keen'’s a razor, quick's a cat, lots lots of good raw material goes to wast€ 
of brain power. I never see no boy I tuk | through boys bein’ allowed to sort of. drif§ 
to more along. That's one thing. T’other thing ig 

Fust thing I had to git into his head this, that some of us old fellers that's phi- 
was that h was omething more han loserphized a little about our own lives, 
\ . é y knows a few things that's pooty likely to 
is old man’s boy : é 

You_be!long to yourself,’ says I. ‘ You help the youngsters. 
owe it tO yourself to make a fust-cl ROBERT W. WELCH. 
man out of yourself. The stuff's in ye Ogunquit, Aug. 29, 1901. 
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: FRESH AIR FOR THE POOR 
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EARLY 


since 


half a century has elapsed 
t 


the first fres charity w 


instituted in New York by a kir 


hearted editor who pitied the waifs playing 


n-air 















about City Hall Park in sweltering mid- 
summer days, whose little blistered feet 
might not run upon the cool grass beside 
them 

jut for the saving help of the many 
fresh-air agencies in this city thousands of 
little or would have perished during the 
recent hot wave which dealt suffering and 
death in unsparing measure in the crowded 
tenement districts of the city. 

Nearly ull the large churches in Manhat- 
tan conduct fresh-air charities for the poor 
of their districts, some for two weeks, some 
for the Summer, others for a day, but the 
burden of such work falls upon the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, St. 
John's Guild, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
the Mont Lawn Home, Edgewater Creche, 


and Gilbert Robertson Memorial Home. 
Great work of these associations is supple- 
mented by many smaller and the 
work of each rendered more effectual and 
far-reaching by co-operation made possible 
by the Charity Organization Society. 

The Secretary of this association stated 
that during the hot spell not half his invi- 
tations to go to Bath Beach were accepted. 
The poor people were too prostrated by the 
heat to come for their tickets and make the 
journey thither, Mr. of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, on the contrary, was 
sieged by pale-faced, suffering children 
eager to go to Brace Farm for two weeks, 
and so distressing was their condition that 
the little ones were sent without regard to 
the adequacy of accommodations at the 
farm, and allowed to sleep in barns, out- 
houses, and anywhere about the house. 
Everything was cool, clean, and comfort- 
able. Barns were like glimpses of paradise 
to the poor little waifs from east side 
Sweat boxes. 

The sume state of affairs prevailed at 
Mont Lawn, near Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
where for a number of years a home has 
been maintained in which 2,000 children of 
the slums may spend two weeks. Some 
children have gone there eight successive 
years and show in every way the benefit 
which they have derived from their sur- 
roundings. When a child is over twelve 
years of age it ts not eligible for Mont 
Lawn, although some young people are 
taken as helpers about the place. 

Great care is exercised in selecting those 


The 


ones, 


3race 


be- 


| 





en 








who e charg of the children 
They must women of greeable man- 
ners, sweet dispositions, refined, and highly 
educated. There is little actual study, but 
} instruction is given in various ways 
All caretakers are salaried, and number 


graduates of Pratt and Armour Institutes, 
Vassar, Smith, and Teachers Normal Col- 
leges, and occasionally public school Prin- 
cipals. The same set of teachers are re- 
tained as far as possible 
A child at Mont Lawn is never struck 
or spoken to harshly, and this law of love 
works wonders in the manners and morals 
of the little children of the slums 
Probably the only fresh air organization 
which takes whole families for a two 
weeks’ vacation is the Gilbert A. Robert- 
{son Home in Westchester County Its 


managers state that if they had $500 more 


they could accommodate twice as many 
people. There is rooin enough, but not pro- 
visions enough. Families pay their own 


carfare, which they get at a reduction, and 
when more cannot be accommodated at 
the home board is secured for these in sur- 
rounding farmhouses for $1.50 to $3 per 
week apiece. The home entertains eighty- 
six families each season, numbering on an 
average 34 men, 86 women, and 220 chil- 
dren. Some men only spend Sundays with 
their families. Besides these 4,670 tran- 
sients are entertained for a day each. These 
visitors feast on fruit, vegetables, and milk 
raised on the place, drive about the coun- 
try, or amuse themselves in the beautiful 
grounds. A little work is done, but almost 
the whele time is given up to enjoyment. 

Thousands of working girls find rest and 
refreshment at the several places conducted 
under the auspices of the Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society, while its sick and weakly 
members are cared for at the Santa Clara 
Home in the Adirondacks. 

It is not possible to enumerate dhe lives 
saved by St. John’s Guild. Its two floating 
hospitals, the Emma Abbott and the Juii- 
lard (the latter donated by Mrs. Augustus 
D. Juilliard) carry on an average 70,000 pa- 
tients, and of these at least 5,000 are 
usually critically ill. Yet>no deaths occur 
on these boats. Salteand medicated baths 
are given all; dogtors and surgeons take 
women and children in charge, and the 
trained nurses speak between them seven- 
teen languages, for the poor and often 
squalid and ignorant mothers speak seven- 
teen separate t and cannot be won 
to confidence @ contentment save by 








the language to which they are accus- | forty-seven years, and the city has been 
tomed relieved of their care Of these two have 

Many thousands of mothers and children been Governors of States, several are mem- 
are treated in the splendidly equipped he bers of Congress, and large numbers of 
pital at New Dorp, Staten Island But St them stand at the head of every profession 


John’s Guild, like other fresh air charitic 
is hampered in perfecting and extending its 


good work by lack of funds It needs more 


wards where mothers with very sick chil- 
dren may obtain isolation and quiet, just 
as the Association for the Improvement of 


Poor finds crying need 
where children 


the Condition of the 
for an hospital 
suspected of having infectious diseases may 
be detained. 

At Sea Breeze, L. L, 
at present but 
while among 


isolation 


the association has 
room for that purpose, 
poor families in their 
charge in this are at many; 
smallpox, measles, 
diphtheria, 
Sorting well from 
a difficult and dangerous 
which confronts every fresh air association. 
The Association for Improving the C 
dition of the Poor has spent $8,500 on 
ements at Sea Breeze since last 
and now has 18 new bathhouses, 
a fine pavilion for children 
and 


one 
the 
city present 
chickenpox 
dis- 


cases of 





and minor 
sick children is 
task, and 


searlet fever, 
eases 


one 





im- 
sea- 


one 


pro’ 
son, 
new suithouse, 
and mothers who come 
new fences around its property. 

Last season 17,814 people enjoyed the 
trips, and 1,510 spent two weeks each. AS 
an average 5,300 have an outing of iwo 
weeks at Sea Breeze, Bath Beach, and the 


on day parties, 


aay 





home for crippled children 

Edgewater Creche on the Hudson, oppo- 
site Fort Lee Ferry landing, has for sev- 
enteen years proved a blessingto litle 


ones and their_mothers or caretakers who 
flock there # the number of 10,192 in a 
season. Tickets to the creche are fur- 
filshed by the Charity Organization 5o- 
ciety, and 7,000 children, attended by par- 
ents, sisters, hospital nurses, or mission- 
aries, enjoy the shady playgrounds, bathing 
pools, pavilion, hammocks, and cribs pro- 
vided by the creche. Lunches and milk are 
furnished for a few pennies, and nothing 
is lacking to insure cémfort and health. 
Mothers with sick infants are kept at the 
ereche until they can be sent to some 
fresh-air home for treatment. 


Always most interesting is the work ccne 
by the Children’s Aid Society, who have 
nine agents in this and six Western cities 
seeking out and placing in good homes 
pauper children. More than 70,000 have 
been, placed in homes during the past 





———— 











ind of many great commercial enterprises. 
Boys are sent to the Brace farm and 
school and remain there until they have 
learned how to be useful and the manners 
and morals of gentlemen. Homes are then 
found for them, usually by adoption, and 
each child visited until its future nappi- 
ness is thoroughly assured. 
Besides the fresh-air work on the farm 
| carried on all the year, 5,168 homeless boys 
and girls have been sheltered during the 
year in the eight lodging houses provided 
by the society and homes or situations 
found for all. Families and children have 
been helped to reach friends, twenty-six ia- 
dustrial schools, both day and evening, 
have aided American, German, and [taliaa 


children—including cripples—who could oth- 
attend school at all, and five 
fresh-air homes at Bath Beach, West Coney 
Island, Kensico, N. Y., and East Broad- 
way for the ill or helpless or 
pov« children and brightened 
only for a Summer. hut 


crwise not 


have cared 

-‘rty-stricken 
their lives, not 
for always. 


It cost $55 apiece to place in permanent 
homes 381 children, who would otherwise 
nave cost the city $120 per annum if p!aced 
in an orphanage. 

The average attendance 
is 6,508, of whom 3,955 remain a week each. 
At Coney Island 7,385 mothers with. sick 
babies find rest and health, and 1,810 ' oys 
from the industrial schools spend a week 
at. the Boys’ Farm School in Summer. 


These figures do not represent half the 
work done by the Children's Aid Society, 
any more than brief mention tells of the 
thousands of little slum children who learn 
religion and happiness at Pelham Bay, in 
charge of the good priests of St. Vincent 
de Paul's Society; or the thousands of eth- 
ers who continually fill the five special 
trolley cars set apart for the use of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor to carry children to and from the 
seaside. 


at Bath Beach 


New York leads the country in the num- 
ber and efficiency of its fresh-air associa- 
tions, and these attest to the wonderful in- 
fluence for good exerted by fresh air and 
happy surroundings upon the ignorant, the 
sick, and the poor, 
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RS, WILLIAM PAYNE THOMPSON ]| W4lst, and the bodice showed the black 
M wore one day at the tennis court lace over white silk, A small black and 
of the Newport Casino a gown of white hat was worn. 
rose pink organdie cross-barred with white @ 
The trailing skirt had a deep flounce, and Mrs. Charles Marshall wore at a recent 
above it were horizontal insertions of white | dinner a pale blue crepe de chine gown 
lace. ‘The blousing bodice had a short yoke } The applied flounce was heavily trimmed 
of white lace, and in the lower half were with white lace, otherwise the skirt was 
lace insertions. The elbow sleeves were | plain. The blouse bodice was full, and the 
finished with lace, and the stock was Of | jower part was formed of strips of the 
white lace. An immense om Bn white | crepe de chine laid over white lace, these 
straw flared up and off the face tO @ | vertical stripes ending so as to outline a 
height of eight or ten inches, and against | pound yoke of white lace. The stock was 
the hair on the left side was a small bow | of unlined white lace, as were the sleeves, 
of black velvet. The low crown Was €h- | which had running across their tops two 
circled by a narrow wreath of white and | crossing bunds of black ribbon velvet. Sin- 
pink flowers. Mrs. Thompson carried @ | pie straps of the velvet also passed over 
rose pink parasol. the shoulders. Mrs, Marshall's hat was a 
ne ) es large black one, with a pointed crown 
Miss Anna Sands wore an elaborately | around which was wound a steel serpent, 
plaited frock of pale green linen, The skirt | its ead resting at one side. From around 
was laid in graduated box plaits—say two | the crown a half dozen or more full white 
inches wide at the belt and four — o ostrich tips tell gracefully over the brim 
width at the hem. These were stitchec ak 
about a quarter of an inch from their 2 : t 
lengthwise edges, and about eighteen inches Mrs. Francis H. Leggett was seen lunch- 
from the hem were allowed to flare. The | "6 at the Waldorf the day after her arri- 
Eton coat was laid in narrow box plaits to val from London, in a simple but chic black 
match the skirt, or, rather, narrow tucks frock. It was nun's veiling over taffeta. 
were laid and stitched to simulate box The sweeping skirt fitted smoothly without 
plaits. Around the edges of the jacket and fullness, and five bands of black taffeta 
at the bottom of its sleeves three narrow silk were arranged about the lower por- 
bands of the linen were stitched. The coat tion of the skirt $0 an applied flounce, the 
was long enough to conceal the belt in the skirt belng cut to flare. The eens pias 
back and extended below the belt in front, was perhaps two and a half inches 
and though so made that it might be closed wide, ane next bend, 4 few inches ‘above, 
the coat opened over g thin white blouse. — be Uttle narrower, and eee eee ahs 
Miss Sands’s hat was a flat toque, the a height of about two feet. The bodice 
3 was fitted closely In the back by invisible 
brim of pink roses and the crown trimmed : 
with flat bows of black velvet. plaits, and the transparent unlined yoke 
was of heavy white lace, embroidered in 
2 fine black chenille. .The yoke formed a 
Mrs. W. Dennison Hatch wore a white } y and had at its lowest point as well as 


Pique gown. The long skirt had an applied 
flounce headed by a four-inch band of fine 
embroidery, and at the of the back 
breadth four-inch bands ran from the belt 
to the hem. The blouse had lengthwise in- 
sertions from the shoulders to the belt and 
a yoke of all-over embroidery. The sleeves 
were coat shaped, with a finish and inser- 
tions of embroidery. A small white straw 
hat trimmed with white flowers topped the 
costume. 


sides 


—~¢ 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones wore at a recent 
dinner dance a gown of black net jetted. 


It was princess in effect and trimmed with 
black chantilly. The girdle of black velvet 
had long ends in the back. The jet was ap- 
plied in long curving lines, with alternate 
plain panels, It was finished with a flounce 


of black chantilly The net was over white 
chiffon and the underslip of some soft 
white silk 
—¢ 
Miss Ethel Wright, the English artist, 


was seen in her Newport studio in a simple 
frock of dull light-blue dimity, sprinkled 
with pin-point dots of white. The skirt was 





made in three deep overlapping flounces, 
each edged with cream-colored lace, and a 
hip yoke The blouse has a deep sailor 
collar edged with the same lace, and there 
Was a little yoke, and a stock of thin 
cream-colored lace It bloused well in 
front, and the sleeves were finished with 
dimity frills lace-edged 

Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse was at 
the Casino in blue mull The skirt was 
tucked in panels, and was also trimmed 
with lengthwise bands of pale blue taffeta 
silk stitched on The bodice also showed 
the applications of taffeta silk in bands 
stitched all over, and these were also on 
the sleeves A large hat of blue chiffon 
trimmed with wide ostrich plumes to 
match, topped the gown. Miss Emma Ruth- 
erford was also In pale blue. The material 
was organdie, and the tucks formed wide 
and deep Vs on the corsé the tops of 
the sleeves, and the skirt. 

— 


Still another pale blue frock was worn by 


Miss Ethel Davies It was of linen. and 
the skirt touched all the way around It 
was plain, with a deep applied flounce 
headed by a stitched band of the goods 
The Eton jacket had a narrow. stitched 
band at its edge, and was long enough to 
cover the belt in the back and to hang be 
low the waist line in front A thin whit 
muslin blouse was seen through the open- 
ing in the jacket Miss Davies's sweet 


face was half hidden under the large black 
leghorn hat,,with a full wreath 
pink roses and foliage across the front and 


sides 


of pale 


Mrs. Richard Irvin wore at Old Trinity 


Church one morning a thin black frock of 


black crépe yeiling over black taffeta. The 
skirt had a train and was flounced and 
tucked. The skirt was tucked to fit about 


the hips, and tiny tucks formed Vs 
on the upper part of the sleeves and on the 
simulated yoke. The stock was black lace, 


ridged 


and a small flat black toque of fine chip 
and flowers was worn 
a 

One morning at the Casino Mrs. Irvin 
appeared in a black foulard, with vines 
and bullet-shaped leaves of white The 
narrow applied flounce on the skirt had 
above it a row of six-inch block insertions 
of black lace over white silk, the blocks 
joined corner to corner, and forming dia- 
monds. It was cut to fit like a glove at the 
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midway between this and the shoulders 
extensions of the embroidered lace, There 
were also capelike extensions over the 
upper part of the sleeves These sleeves 
were long and close fitting, and did not 
flare at the wrist. Mrs. Leggett’s hat was 
a small tricorne bonnet, with raised and 
projecting edges formed of dull jet. The | 
hat itself was filmy black, and at the left 


side there stood upright a small short qulll- 
like aigrette formed of black bird-of-para- 








dise feathers ‘ 
— = 

With Mrs. Leggett was her daughter, | 
Miss Alberta Sturges, who was in pure 
white organdie, especially fine and beau- | 
tiful. The skirt trailed a little in the back, 
and had an overskirt or tunic that came | 
below the knees and formed a second skirt. | 
This straight edge had eight inch flounces 
of the organdie edged with fine lace, and 
also veiled with lace. A similar but deeper 
set of flounces finished the bottom of the 
skirt, which was very full and fiuffy, and | 
exhibited no tucking, from belt to hem. | 
The blouse was full, and had a little bolero | 
of the organdie ruffled all around with fine 
lace, headed by delicate embroidery The 
sleeves were finished below the elbow with 
frillsof organdie and lace, anda lace stock 
was worn The hat that crowned Miss | 
Sturges'’s red-gold hair was of white tulle, 
a flat toque, with a fine twist of black 
velvet curled around it, about two inches 
from its edge 

o— 

Mrs. Charles Marshall wore at a recent 
dinner of four at Sherry’s a pretty white 
and black frock. The skirt, which touched | 
all the way round, had about the bottom 
row upon row of black baby ribbon up to 
a height of about eight inches. Otherwise, 
with the exception of narrow, short tucks | 
to fit it about the hips, there was no dec- 
oration. The bodice was full and simple 
It had a bertha of fine plaitings of the ma 
terial edged with handsome black lace, and 
the drooping ends in the centre front of the 
corsage were fully draped with it. The 


stock was of the lace, and a rope of pearls 
was worn. 


The sleeves were long and close 





with lace projections over the hands A 
large white hat, trimmed with a long 
black ostrich plume, topped the costum< | 
——? | 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, who was with | 
Mrs. Marshall, wore a frock of white silk 
mull. The long skirt had no trimming ex- 
cept an acecordion-plaited flounce Of the | 
mull edged with a narrow box plaiting of | 
the same. The long, pouched-front bodice | 
was composed of entre deux of cluny lace 


and mulle, the-lace describing down-dipping 


V's. A stock of the lace was worn and the | 
sleeves were elbow length, without ruffle | 
or trimming. A picture hat of white faced | 
with pink muffled with white, and with | 
one large pink rose on the upturned side, 
was worn | 
dna Wallace Hopper was seen at Sher- | 
ry’s in a remarkable black gown—she is in } 
mourning for her mother. The costume was | 
of filmy black, with a short train. ‘The | 
skirt was quite plain, but the deep yoke 


of the full bodice was of heavy black lace 


and the long sleeves were also of the same 


lace, neither sleeves nor yoke being lined. | 
An immense Duchess of Devonshire hat in | 
crépe was worn, and from the centre of | 
its back depended a sweeping crépe veil, 


which the wearer had brought forward over 


her shoulder and was partially carrying in 
one hand. A parasol of black liberty silk, 
fluffed and with many rulfles, Was car- 
ried. 


* there 
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American Girls’ Club in Berlin. 


B 


ERLIN jis full of Amencan girls study- 
ing music, and year by year the tide 


sets that way with increasing 
strength. The life led by some of these 


girls is a hard one. Brave, proud, and am- 
bitious, they are struggling along on small 
means to acquire the education they have 
felt obliged to go there to obtain, because 
of the vogue for European-educated musi- 
clans as teachers. 

They have money for the necessaries of 
life, but many are obliged to economize in 
every possible way. They board as cheaply 
possible; they cannot afford pretty 
clothes or amusements. Many are obliged 
to choose the cheapest and dingiest of pen- 


as 


sions, and their only social life is found 
within the walls of the latter. They study 
unremittingly from daylight till dark; for 
in addition to their music they usually 
master two or three languages’ while 
abroad. And their lives are clouded still 
further by the constant haunting feeling 


that they are draining the resources of the 
family at home, which must go pinched for 
in order to supply them with the 
necessary funds. Even girls more comfort- 
ably situated often spend many lonely and 
homesick hours in Berlin before they be- 
familiar with the language and cus- 
and make acquaintances among the 


years 


come 
toms 
people 

It was American girl students 


for these 
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that the American Women Students’ Club 
was formed. It has pleasant clubrooms at 
Kleist Street, 11, prettily furnished, and in- 
cluding a library and reading room which 
is open to members from 9 A. M. to 10 
P. M. 

Every Saturday afternoon there is a tea, 
at which a merry company of students 
gathers from all quarters of the city. Once 
a month there is an evening reception, to 
which gentlemen may be invited by mem- 
bers. 

There is a literary circle within the 
club, and classes in German or other 
branches are opened at the solicitation of 
a sufficient number of members to support 
the class. American newspapers and maga- 
zines are always to be found in the reading 
room, and the best of reference books on 
music, art, and literature are to be found 
in the library. The girl who is puzzled over 
some problem arising from her ignorance 
of the country can find competent advice 
and counsel at the club, and also definite 
knowledge as to suitable homes and in- 
struction. 

Mrs. Andrew V. White, wife of the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, has been a warm friend 
to the club, filling the President's chair for 
some time. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller gave 
the funds necessary to launch the venture, 
and has always maintained her interest in 
it. ‘Members pay regular dues, besides fees 
for classes and other special features. 
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Woman's Neck, 
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T is a hopeful sign this Summer to see 
out of every five hundred 
meets on the street, show- 
of the general slav- 


one, 
women 
ing some independenc 
ery to Fashion which decrees that even 
during the intense tropical heat women 
must still never show their noses out of 
doors unless their necks are bandaged up 
into unnatural lengths with the tortur- 
ous high stocks, collars and neckwear, 
supposed to give the finishing touch to a 
woman's toilet, It strange that in this 
time, whén nearly every paper and maga- 
zine has department of chatter con- 
cerning woman's apparel, that the greater 
part of the space is given over to end- 
less descriptions. of some new instrument 
of neck torture, instead of pointing out 
and leading the way to improvement in 
point of aesthetic beauty and comfort 
combined 
This ts 
freedom and 
in all 


say 
one 


is 


its 


land of 
women. Yet 
there a 


spoken of 
land of free 
the wide world 
where almost the entire feminine 
from the millionaire’s wife to 
boarding dishwasher 
voluntary to 
matter of endures 
uncomfortable for cor- 
torture, smiling the 
Just think what a force is wasted 

all this unnecessary martyrdom to 
cause—and what good it might accomplish 
if for expended in other 
direction, 


alway as a 
a 
where is 
country 
population 
the 


hows 


house 
submission 
dress, 


cheapest 
uch 
th« 
many 
poreal 
while? 


lav- 


ery and 


in 
80 devices 


heroically 


borne or some 


But be 


beheve 


to 


remain 


not 
things 
The greatest 
is that she 
old damsel, whenever 
one her whims of 
in the right direction 
trouble that 
some 
Still 


process 


one must 
that 


tationary 


so pessimistic as 
are going to 
virtue | 
changeable 


“ashion 


possesses is.a and 


whimsical and she 


aside of out 
it 
should 
as i new 
appears along with there 
teady voluntary at 
evolution is operating here as elsewhere 
wlentific study of the fashion: 
interesting if a Teufelsdréckh’'s 
to bear upon it. 


casts as 


date, is a step 
be. The 


virtue is 


or is as 


new 


sooh 
evolved evil 
it 


upward 


is a 
work 


and a 
would 
mind 
The fashions, 
gether to be 


was brought 


therefore, are not alto- 
condemned. Certainly in 
regards women dress with much more 
common to-day than ever 
was such a thing as Fashion to make 
all dance to the same tune. For in- 
stance, the shirtwaist both 
style of 
invented and 
wherever comfort be 
some inventive mind find 
where an article of dress apparel may 
comfortable at the same 


some 


sense before 





them 
can possess 
comfort. The idea 
the shirtwaist, 
felt to wanting, 


should a way 


beauty, and 
comfort 


is 


be 
ornamental and 
time. 

stocks that 
certain 
to a lean, long, scrawny, yel- 
using them. But why, in the 
all that makes woman attractive 
the dimpled, the plump, the vel- 
the fair, be doomed to hide 
their chiefest beauties, and 
look for all the world 
awkwardly by 
pretty woman is 
the tight, stiff 
up the flesh of her 
only chin Nature intended 
thus creating that bane 
would appear twenty 
trippingly along with 
chin, So any woman 


our women 
one 


six-inch 
have 


These 

wearing 
object 
neck 


of 


ure one use, no 
can 
low 
name 
should 
away 
make 
like 


bung- 


vety, 

of 
themselves 
packages done up 
ling hand? For 
commonplace 


one 


a 
often a 
rendered by 
neckwear, 


k 


pushing 
the 
and 


ner 
her to 
of all women 
when thirty comes 
Ola Time—the double 
possessing a well-rounded neck, and a chin 
“a pretty contour to the 
should shun the prevailing fashion 
Of course those who do not such 
a neck enhances the tout or 
the charms of their other features, may re- 
main constant to the present fashion But 
these are not the majority, for there are 
more presentable necks, without being ab- 
beautiful, than one would im- 
the e of imagination the 
that allowed peer behind 
bars of the present stock 

beautiful face looks 
unnatural neck 


into 
have, 
who 





whose curves give 
face 
possess 
ensemble 


as 


solutely 


agine—and ye is 


only is to 
the 
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even 


one 
prison 
refined 

over 


well 
band, 


and 
the high, 
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A Hidden 
Beauty. 


as true beauty, like murder, will out; but 
it some of its charm, and where a 
tender spiritual beauty might be secn, one 


loses 


has the mere style at its best. A pretty 
woman is often rendered ordinary in this 
gear, and the face somewhat coarsened, 


while a plain, homely face becomes hideous, 
A stout woman's face is better let alone— 
put her neck into the halter of the reign- 
ing style and then don't laugh any longer 
at the caricatures made of her in bathing 


costume in the funny papers. 
In England they manage these things 
better. It is true that the English girl 


may not be able to grasp all the psycho- 
logical possibilities in the hang of a skirt, 


and she is not so instinctively equipped 
with that Knowledge which makes an 
American woman wear her clothes so as 
to create a great distinction between 
“style’’ and being richly attired But 
their faces are more flowertike. It is not 
that their features are more beautiful than 
those of their American sisters, but it is 
the freedom and latitude they are given in 
the matter of dressing their necks so that 
they can be seen, and their individuality 
in hair arrangement which renders their 
beauty purer, more elemental and haunt- 
ing—like the beauty one sees in the pic- 
tures of fair ladies on the canvases of 
certain old masters Alongside of this the 
merely stylish appearance is unbeautiful 
In every sense 


Still a few independent ploneer souts have 











been seen here, there and everywhere this 
Summer, minus high stocks and stiff col- 
lars, revealing an inch or two of neck 
above oft chiffon fichus, soft lace col- 
lars, velvet ribbon caught low down with 
a love-bow at the breast or other device 
original with the weare and they did 
present a cool and cheerful appearance in 
contrast with their uncomfortable-look- 
ing, red-faced sisters, with their towering 
neck-gear, and, to make matters still 
worse ftentimes a handkerchief stuffed 
in between their nec] i its covering, 
to protect the latter th piration 
it induces 

Even woman's legs have become emanci- 
pated before her neck, thanks to the bicy- 
cle rather than to the rainy-day skirt agi- 
tators, and her waist, with the continual 
exposure by physicians and others of the 
train of evils it inflicts on the inoffensive 
torso, stands a chance of freedom 

Then why should not the neck, on which 
lovers in “ye olden time’ used to im- 
press their fondest und most amorous 
kisses, be rescued from its stiff and un- 
comfortable prison in this land of free- 
dom in nearly everything? Of course free 
dom has played some queer pranks, and 
every fad has been allowed an airing, and 
the humorists have often been responsible 
for laughing a new idea in the way of 
dress reform out of existence But cus- 
tom has played queerer pranks still, and 
it is a perennial target for these same 
humorists to fire their shafts at. Still free- 
dom in the way of apparel has never been 
the pet darling theme of the Utopian, al- 
though it is one that they do now and 
again attempt to reckon with. The trouble 
with dress reform as 4 serious matter, as 
generally understood, is usually a gees- 
tion of change of uniform only—from a 
stylish, uncomfortable thing to an ugly 
and still uncomfortable affair; only waged 
in the name of common sense a inst 
vanity, which is upposed to be cre- 
ator of those bewildering dainty crea- 
tions and masterpieces of sartoria! art 
which, it must be admitted, often do ap- 
peal to an epicurean or acquired taste 
rather than to the genuine artistic ense, 
The trouble is that as a rule dress reform- 
ers always forget that it is an innate part 
of woman's nature to desire to look her 
prettiest, and that primarily dress must 
be ornamental and an enhancer of charms; 
a frame for a picture; an emphasizer of 
good points. Ornament and comfort are 
the two cardinal qualities to be thought 
of in the matter of woman's apparel. And 
one need not be sacrificed for the other. 
Dainty lingerie does not conflict with the 


Decalogue, GRACE HELEN HARTE, 
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THE 


Annual Famine 
and 
Perennial Plague 
POO SROEDD>3 


IMLA, Aug. 1.—There has been the 
usual anxiety in India this Summer 
as to the arrival and distribution of 

the monsoon rains, a delay or a failure of 
which means more or less severe famine 
for considerable portions of the country. 
This year the monsoon was first reported 
off Colombo, at about the usual time, and 
soon afterward made its appearance on 
the west coast. There, however, some ad- 
verse meteorological influences set in, and 
for a period of two weeks or more the 
monsoon stuck fast. Even when it did 
begin to move again slowly northward it 
failed for a time to penetrate inland to 
any extent. 

Thus for same weeks there was very 
great anxiety, especially in parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Another failure of 
the rains, coming so soon after the recent 
exceptionally severe famine, would have 
been a catastrophe the possibilities of 
which neither rulers nor the ruled cared to 
contemplate. 

Meanwhile the available period for the 
sowing of cotton and other important crops 
was rapidly passing away. In many parts 
of India the action of a burning sun on a 
soil of peculiar consistency is such that 
the ground is so baked and hardened that 
until it is moistened and softened by co- 
pious rains it is impossible to plow or in 
any way prepare for sowing. If the rain 
is late, therefore, the sowings must also 
be late—sometimes too late 

It was just as matters had reached this 
critical stage that the monsoon current 
finally began to flow steadily into the in- 
terior, bringing with it a plentiful rain- 
fall. In the cotton districts, despite the 
late start made, there is now every pros- 
pect of a good crop, while the price of food 
grains remains either steady or shows a 
falling tendency, a sure sign that in the 
opinion of those specialists in famine—the 
native grain dealers—all fears of a renewed 
period of scarcity may be set aside. 

°,° 


Famine, however, is still officially with 
the Indians. There are certain districts in 
India which have not yet recovered from 
the great scarcity of 1899, districts which 
are always peor in produce and always 
liable to recurrent periods of famine. Prom- 
inent among these are portions of the Dec- 
can, high-lying stony wastes where the 
rainfall is always slight and where large 
schemes of irrigation are impossible in 
every way. 

In what passes there for a good year the 
hardy Deccani peasant probably just man- 
ages to make both ends meet. If there be 
any delay or any serious deficiency in the 
rains his chronic condition of scarcity de- 
velops at once into ope of famine, pure 
and simple. The failure of the rains two 
years ago in some of the Deccan districts 
was almost complete,.and famine, of 
course, was rife. Last year things were 
but little better, though elsewhere in India 
the monsoon was so favorable that the 
number of people in receipt of famine re- 
Nef dropped from some 6,000,000 to 250,000 
within a comparatively short time. 

¥ mainly furnished from 


The people, | 
will be helped through their } 
far as possible. The poor will be fed, 


official returns. 


children well looked after, 
remitted, Government advances of cash 
made, and so on. 


Plague, it is to be feared, is to be always 
with India, The mortality from this hor- 
rible pestilence was extremely severe dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring months which 
have passed, many thousands of deaths 
occurring every week from this cause, 

The theory that the higher temperatures 
of the Summer months killed or rendered 
comparatively innocuous the plague germs 
has now been abandoned as having no sci- 
entific foundation. The explanation of the 
great decrease in mortality from this cause 
during the Indian hot weather is simply 
that during those months the people leave 
their slums and unsanitary surroundings 
and lead a healthier outdoor life. They 
discard nearly all clothing, and thus one 
fruitful cause of the spread of the dis- 
ease, through filthy rags, is removed. The) 
leave their dirty hovels and narrow, gutter- 
like alleys and sleep in the open. The 
tremendous heat of an Indian May sun 
quickly dries up any filth there may be 
about, and so greatly improves the general 
sanitary surroundings. 

But with the advent of the rains- the 
pestilence once more begins to rear its 
head. The people are now driven back to 
their slums and hovels. They revel in all 
their accustomed dirt. Their damp sur- 
roundings and poor vegetarian diet make 
them easy victims to the malarial fevers 
#0 common and so often fatal at this sea- 
gon. Weakened by malaria, they are espe- 
@ially prone to contract the plague, and 
a the returns of mortality from 


India’s - 
Problems 
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rents will be” 


Frontier Uprisings 
and 
Russian Intrigue. 


less do they agree to inoculation, the only 
remedy so far discovered by science. 

Any attempt to cope with an outbreak of 
this pestilence on scientific lines is at once 
regarded part of some insidious .and 
deep-laid scheme for the undermining and 
desecration of their religion. To disinfect 
a drain may cause a riot; to isolate a fam- 
ily stricken with the disease may probably 
mean bloodshed. So absurd, indeed, are 
the beliefs of the people that a short time 
since the story was circulated and im- 
plicitly accepted by natives of a class 
which might be supposed to know better 
that the results of the recent census had 
disclosed such an excess of population in 
certain districts that the Government had 
determined to readjust matters by taking 
measures to kill off, by means of a certain 
epidemic disease, the superfluous thou- 
sands, 

Native underlings, servants of the sani- 
tary authorities, discovered with permanga- 
nate of potash, used for disinfecting wells, 
were in some cases half killed by the ex- 
cited populace, who were convinced that 
the red crystals contained concentrated 
doses of the disease. In other cases the 
luncheon baskets of European sportsmeh 
were carefully searched by the villagers 
to see if they contained any form of the 
approved pestilence. With people holding 
beliefs like this it is impossible to do much. 

o,° 
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The arrangements for the new frontier 
province, lying alongside Afghanistan, are 
being rapidly concluded. It may be re- 
membered that it was decided some time 
since to separate the frontier districts from 
the local Government of the Pufjab and 
to bring them directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. The wisdom of this course 
was undoubted. It is expected to put an 
end to the delays and manifold inconsist- 
encies which have marked the Punjab 
management of a very lively frontier. 
Henceforth the Viceroy himself will be 
directly responsible for the management of 
frontier affairs, and it is hoped that there 
will be not only a great decrease in petty 
frontier wars, which often develop into 
large campaigns, but considerably less fric- 
tion generally with the tribesmen. 


Yet the reform, like many others, has 


not been carried through without a con- 
siderable amount of heartburning. The 
susceptibilities of the Punjab officials have 
been sorely wounded. The severance of 
the frontier districts is regarded by them 
as a great blow to their prestige. This, in- 
deed, it is; but the old state of things had 
had a long innings and had been found 
very much wanting. 

The new régime may probably begin in 
Wovember next, and it is hoped that there- 
after the frontier and its affairs will bulk 
less largely on India’s political horizon. 
The amount of blood and treasure wasted 
in those desolate regions is enormous, and 
out of all relation to results achieved, 

At present the northwest frontier is 
quiet enough. The blockade of the Mahsud- 
Waziri tribe, which was begun as 
ago as December last, still continues. The 
tribesmen have paid up more than four- 
fifths of the fine which was inflicted 
them for a series of outrages long 
tinued. But raids, murders, and s0 
are yet matters of almost weekly occur- 
rence on this bit of the frontier, 

The military authorities are 
improving the position on the 
that the tribesmen in future will be 
to achieve less than they have in 
past. Railways in two different 
will now enable a rapid concentration of 
troops on the merest symptoms of coming 
disturbance, a thing which hitherto 
been impossible. 
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From Afghanistan, that mysterious 
of India, of which so much is heard 
so little known, there come rumors of the 
it-health of the Amir. For some years 
this potentate, who is now some three- 
score and ten, has been suffering 
from senile decay, though he still rules his 
country with a rod of iron. It is evident, 
though, that in the natural course of events 
he cannot last many years longer, and 
what is to happen when he dies is a ques- 
tion which no Indian statesman cares to 
contemplate. 


His 


years 


eldest son may, perhaps, take over 
the reins of power without greater 
disturbance than that the 
assassination of the more prominent of his 
brothers. This would perhaps be the best 
solution of the problem. But it is far more 
likely, in the opinion of some good judges, 
that the decease of Abdur Rahman will be 
the signal for complete anarchy in the 
Kabul Empire. With Russia intriguing on 
the northern frontier, and possibly openly 
espousing the cause of one or other of the 
numerous claimants to the throne, Britain 
would probably consider herself compelled 
to step in, for her prestige, almost her ex- 
istence, in India would be at stake. So 
the accounts of the Amir’s health are fol- 
lowed with something more than ordinary 


interest in India. 


any 
occasioned by 


In the Servants’ Quarters. 


JOVIAL members of the New York 
contingent of the Phil-African dele- 
gation to Tuskeegee last Spring—e 

prominent man in church and mission work 
here in the city—represents himself as hav- 
ing encountered the following during his 
stay of a day or two on an old Southern 
homestead, where the work indoors and out 
was all done by negroes, whose relations 
with their employers seemed little changed 
since the time when they were all one 
family. 

It happened that a cook from a distance 
had lately been installed, and the old griz- 
zly-headed owner of the hut at the gate be- 
came instantly’ smitten by her charms, and 
announced his intention of marrying her at 
once, 


‘Now, see here, Uncle David," protested 
her employer, “I've heard of a good many 
yeddings down your way, but I haven't 
Miwof any funerals. Sarah's getting 
ry well where she is, and I don’t 


Mars Harrison, I ‘clare fo’ de 
86 only been married five times; 


“That's jes what I dun wanter know. 
Mars Harrison,” tf a tone of deep dejec- 
tion. “ They got obi 


Lrop »Sah. Now, 

Sarah, there, she’s not & 

“Very well, Uncle 
you and Sarah are set on 
to be. But I'm going to 
done up brown this time, 
happens to be coming here 
tea, and we'll have the knot tied 
and tight.” 

Accordingly the next afternoon f 
the dusky couple on their feet before the 
reverend with the majority of the Harrison 
family as audience. Things went smoothly 
enough until the question, “ Will you take 
this woman to be your wedded wife,” &c. 


"promptly  re- 


Stage- whisper from the rear—“ Yi 
musn't say that, Uncle David. You 
«ay ‘Il wit” ; 

“No, Sah!" returned the old darky 
no uncertain voice. “I makes no blind 
trade wid no niggah woman, Sah. Long 
she be good she lib wid me. When she 
obstroperous she go!"’ and with this 
amendment the service had 


aM 


Pa 


along without you. What in the world is 
the trouble? "’ 

“Well Mis’ Harrison, me an’ Lige, we's 
had disagreements. He's a onery niggah, 
Lije is. I mistrusted it when I dun married 
him.” . 

“But Aunt Caroline, you've’ thirteen 
children; how will you support them?” 

“Now, see here, Mis’ Harrison, don’ you 
know I went to Lije wid out dose thirteen 
chillums—well den I’se gwine leebe Life 
widout dose thirteen chillums, that I is!" 

A member of the family who had been 
traveling with a white maid found it neces- 
sary upon her return to substitute some 
raw loca! material of the other color. The 
day after her installation this substitute 
appeared at the library door with the an- 
nouncement; 

“Miss Alice, they’s some gemmans down 
stairs ter see yYou"—naming some boys 
from .a neighborirg place. 

“ Well, Dinah, you'll have to tell them 
that I’m en négligé this afternoon, and 
can’t see them; they must excuse me.” 

Sequel as described next day by one of the 
callers: Dinah appeared in the drawing 
room door accompanied by a toothsome 
grin, *‘ Youse gemmans got go home, Sahs 
Miss Alice she say she’s up stairs dere 
naked as a jay, an’ ‘scuse me, but yer 
can’t see her!” 

The guest himself essayed conversation 
with an ancient ‘“‘mammy" who was very 
deaf, and whose sole work about the place 
was the care of the chickens. With neither 
of these facts, however, was the Northerner 
acquainted. 

“How many children have you, Auntie?" 

began, as the vld woman passed the 
flummer house where he was seated with 
members of the family, and som 

thbors who had “ dropped in." 

answer. 

ak a iittle louder,” suggested some 
in a 
head 


tor repeated hfs question 
at which the bandanned 


ot about two hundred now, 

plied, “ but<¥’se s'pectin’ mo’ 

’ ef de Lawd spahs me, I'l! 

ord yet dis Summer,” contin- 

@ul whose-pride in her poultry 
life. 


| merely 
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tails" to satisfy the crankiest epicure, ang 
I must say that as an inventor and ma.’ 
nipulator of this line of thirst quenche 
the Yankee has no equal. He has penta 
us in this just as he has outdone us in 
the manufacture of steel rails and tomate 
cans. 

“In proof of what I say I went into @ 
hotel to get a bite to eat while in a emall 
city in Louisiana a few weeks age. I sat 
down at a small table and requested the 
waiter to bring me a bottle of Bass while 
the eatables were being prepared. I was 
promptly informed, to my astonishment, 
that the house did not keep beer either in 
bottle or on draft, ‘ but,’ said the waiter, 
“we can make you any kind of “soft 
drink"’ you wish, Sir.’ Here he began to 
run off the names—and such names—of so 
many different varieties of*drinks that I 
finally lost my bearings. It took him just 
four minutes by the watch to name his 
menu of concoctions, and during the time 
I could do nothing but lean back in my 
chair and listen to the man out of pure 
admiration. I have never heard anything 
like it P 

‘I had not the slightest idea what the 
ingredients of the drinks he mentioned cone 
sisted of, and not wishing to show, my igno- 


since. 


. 
| rance but also to prove that I knew a few 


things myself, I ordered 
a ‘Green Horn.’ 

“Now, there is no drink known by this 
name that I had ever heard of. I had 
created it on the spur of the mo- 
ment. The waiter, however, without the 
slightest hesitation, merely said ‘ Yes, Sir,’ 
stepping to the bar, had the drink 
made, after a few marvelously quick mae 
nipulations, and served in a jiffy. Of course 
I did not say anything to him about the 
fake order, and he was equally determined 
in keeping mum, but I shall never forget 
the combination look of satisfaction and 
contempt on that waiter's face as he 
charged me 40 cents for the bally liquid. 

‘I paid the amount without a murmur, 
What else could I, do under the circum- 
stances? I would not have retrieved if he 
charged me four times forty. Since 
then I have always claimed that the Yan- 
kee ‘drink mixer’ is a dangerous man to 
be funny with. He knows his business too 
well. Anyway, when I come to think of it, 
whatever that ‘Green Horn’ was made of, 
well worth the price, for I've not 
complained of the hot weather since, and 
the thermometer has been soaring pretty 
high the past few weeks. 

* By all this I do not, of course, mean to 
say that America is a country of teetotak 


him to make me 


and, 


it was 


ers. Its people are anything but that. 1f™ 


one makes a comparison, however, as to 
the amount of drink consumed per head of 
the population of Great Britain and the 
United States, it will be found that the 
Americans as a whole are very moderate 
drinkers, indeed. 


“When I drop into an eating house in 
New York City at the noon hour,” com 
tinued the Englishman, “it always ime 
presses me to watch the crowd of people 
sitting at the lunch counter or at tables 
drinking coffee, tea, milk, or 
soup; not one in twelve with a glass 
intoxicating drink in front of him,/ 
England the exact opposite is the case, 
There, if you enter a restaurant, you will 
see the Englishman eating his beef sand- 
wich, plate of oysters, or whatever it 
may be, and washing it down with @ 
bottle of ale or a whisky and soda as 
a ‘digester’ Coffee or tea is seldom seen 
except in the homes. 

“TI was introduced to three gentlemen 
at the Hoffman House the otner evening 
by a friend of mine, all of whom are welk- 
known business men in New York City, 
Shortly after the introduction I was in- 
vited to join my new-made acquaintances 
in a ‘refresher.’ After I had called for 
my order—a whisky and soda—I was sur- 
prised when the rest of the party ordered 
‘soft drinks.’ My friend I knew never in- 
dulged in strong liquor at any time, and 
he afterward informed me that the gentle- 
men whom he had tntroduced me to were 
also total abstainers. 

“ Now, I should not think of comment- 
ing on thie particular instance were it not 
for the fact that I have repeatedly found 
myself in the similar position of being the 
only member of a party indulging in iIn- 
toxicating drink. At home I am considered 
by my friends as a very moderate drinker, 
Sven my wife has often passed this same 
remark, and when a man’s better half 
says such things about him it is pretty 
safe to bet that there’s some truth m it. 
I have certainly never been the worse for 
liquor in my life, but since my visit in 
America I am beginning to feel as if I 
were, to use a vulgar term, a regular ‘old 
soak.’ 

“After all; the American is showing a 
splendid example to the foreign visitor as 
regards the drink question, and, although 
I do not say that my impressions point 
to a widespread and general abstinence 
in the future—such will never be—I do say 
they point to such a degree of temperance 
and such a moderate use of liquor as the 
Englishman can never expect to see in hig 
country.” . 


A Long Island Warning. 


Speaking of hostelry curiosities some time 
since, Vice President Roosevelt said that 
one of the most ludicrously p ! 
had ever encountered was a b 


supping. , 
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« 





eee 


slowly up the 
Mimee of Guiana. 


“the all-con 
eating such 
greements. 


- probably 
Seaper from these Indians that the story 


@erbrush 


HIS soldicr of fortune was searching 
for some stray asphalt bed in one 
of the wooded wildernesses of Vene- 

giiéla. Accompanied by two native ser- 
Vants, a half-breed guide, and a youns 
companion from “The States,” who knew 
little of roughing it, he had left the dingy_ 
old river steamer at the point where the 
Caura flows inio the Orinoco and rowed 
smaller stream into the prov-. 


his 
of 


The chief adventurer had heard, in 
Wambies amone the old inhabitants 
acas, of lakes of bitumen in this re- 
@leon which had never been discovered by 
suming companies which were 
disturbance by their 
This was the land of the 
Perabena Indians, descendants of the an- 
@tent Toltecs, quict and gregarious. It was 
through seme wandering trap- 
of 


country 


disa- 


the asphuit beds had reached the 
of civilica : 
But the chief of 
@f the strance 
Mines of 
Transvaal, 


tomething to 


this expedition had read 
the diamond 
Golesida, of the gold of 
and he was willing to 
find the hidden asphalt 
of Venetucia He and his companions 
rowed up the Caura fer three 
time by night in their little 
‘Mal protection sainst the 
abounded on shore 

On the night of the third day they found 
a clear space by tho of the stream, 
and there they decided to land. They slept 
that nicht in thelr boat again, but were 
up early next morning, ready for the ex- 
plorations ef the tay The boat was 
snugly moored under a clump of 
whose jwexurtant boughs overhung 
water, and the travelers started out 
The boldier of fortune found that 
near Mount Chanaro, right in the 
of the Paraberna country. As he had 
told that these Indians were very 
lie the North American Lenapes, 
athe eur: otherwise to meet on¢ 
‘them. sign of 
Ditatlon it was 
a wild high 


trees. 


discovery of 


risk 


days, camp- 
par- 


that 


boat, sa 
fauna 


side 


trees 
the 


heart 
been 
docile, 
he 
than 
he 
trail 
country, 
abundance 
were 


sus 
but encountered 
that day. 
covered with 
of The 
very lo- 
corresp») 1d- 


no 
or on 
un- 
and an 
tees, however, close 
gether, and travel 
ingly casy. 
it was late in the 
Glenn and his party 
the mountainside, about a hundred yards 
frem where the carth begins to 
No asphalt had been found. Suddenly, 
feader of the party espied a curious 
etion of stone, and dirt 
e six feet, far ahead. 
examination was made, more 
of curiosity than anything 
dead leaves were brushed away, 
‘at ome end of this long projection 


not 
was made 
afternoon. Allison 
were walking along 
ascend. 
the 
pro- 
leaves, rising 
not 
as a 
else 
and 


dy the head of a hugh fish. The carving 
‘Was so accurate that Glenn made up his 
Mind that this was not a mere freak of 
Mature, and he ordered his men to com- 
Pletely uncover the rock, for the entire 
Projection anpeared to be a rock covered 
Over with the fallen vegetation of 
upon years. 

The sight that met the eyes of the trav- 
eliers, when all was made bare, was a 
startling one. It was a crg-ved piece of 
solid stone, some twenty feet long and 
about four feet from the ground at the 
highest point. The lines of the fish were 
earefully reproduced, although with the 
hand of an amateur. The years that had 
passed had disintegrated parts of the huge 
rock, but enough w: there to make it 
certain that this was the handicraft of 
human beings. 

What is still more convincing of the fact 
that man had been there line of 
hier¢glyphics on one and near the 
head of the fish These crude letters 
closely resembled inscriptions Glenn had 
observed on old Toltec relics preserved in 
Cdfacas. But they meant to him 
then, except the belief that became firmly 
rooted in his mind at once that he had 
encountered an unusual mystery. 

The next day the adventurers were 
at work clearing away the 
around the stone fish, cutting 
trees and digging into the 
earth. Surely something must 
neighborhood, it was reasoned. But noth- 
ing was found. Glenn then determined to 
clear away the trees and get a good photo- 
graph of the object with the small camera 
he carried. This was done. 

No trace of asphalt had been found. 
soldicr of fortune, like all his ilk at times 
of uncertainty, was restless. He longed to 
have the mystery of Mount Chanaro solved. 
He decided at once to return to Caracas 
and there to report his curious find. 


Glenn was a taciturn, inquiring kind of 
fellow. He liked to ask questions, but lit- 
tle relished the answering of them. He 
had no intention of making any formal re- 
port of his discovery. He had little opin- 
fon, anyway, of the aristocracy of the 
Venezuelan capital upon matters or archac- 

interest, and so he determined once 
i friends of the suburbs 
individuals who lived 

ge was ' 


years 


is 
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side 
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early 
from 
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» * Yes, 


“try, 


possessed of the stoicism of her race, was 
little surprised, apparently, to see the ad- 
venturer back in the city sp soon. 

“ Ah, Sir, | fear you did not find the lake 
of tar," she observed in her native ver- 
nacular. 

No,” Glenn responded, “ but there are 
r mysteries in that land.” 

yes, Signor; it is a strange coun- 

weird country. Long has Mount Cha- 

naro been shunned.” 

“Why should that small mountain 
feared by the natives?" he persisted, 

it was not long before this line of inquiry, 
with no revelation Glenn's part of the 
find he had made, drew forth from the 
aged woman one of the strangest tradi- 
tions of Venezuelan folklore. She told the 
story though it was a settled part of 
the history of her a chapter in the 
life of her ancestors which was sacred for 
its antiquity and inspiring for the incentive 
it gave 
sistence 

Generations 
near Mount 
woodsmen, half-breeds 
adventurers, who knew that jewels were 
valuable in the world of commerce, sons of 
Indian women, not afraid of the woods, not 
afraid to fight intruders upon their settle- 
ment. 

This family was secretive, 
of its members reached the 
little to say of the lands they had come to 
inhabit. The family increased, and in time 
there was a small tribe huddled around the 
base of the mountain. The Indians who 
lived nearest seldom observed these settlers 
hunting fishing, although it was 
occasionally Their settlement 
oped to an unusual degree, 
civilization were apparent at many places 

It was long members of this 
family beg appearing periodically at the 
mouth of the Orinoco with gold nuggets to 
exchange with foreign traders for what 
they wanted at home. Even in its unde- 
veloped form this gold was almost pure. It 
Was sent to civilized countries and a 
and all who examined it pronounced 
be the purest gold ever mined 

The Venezuelans heard 
rich treasure, and some of them 
find out its secret source 
riches it was sure to bring. 
tami'y would brook no intruder 
carefully drawn and guarded The gold 
woukd go to market and all who saw it 
would be astonished, but no outsider was 
the Wonderful mine 
their way to the frontier 
mouth of the river, in spite of all 
and efforts to hide that might 
be observed, members of the family would 
be attacked and robbed, sometimes killed. 
But the treasure continued to flow out of 
that region, seemingly inexhaustible. ‘The 
fame of the mine spread abroad, and the 
tradition grew that here was the richest 
gold mine in the world. 

Long years afterward, when the 
of the mine became better known, it was 
revealed that only a few members of the 
old tribe really knew where the mine was 
located. The secret was hidden from «all 
except the few whose assistance was neces- 
sary in mining the treasure. But the whole 
tribe knew that the vein that had been 
found was a continuous one, very near the 
surface of the earth, and very easily mined. 

It was not possible that a great treasure 
of this kind should be heralded abroud 
and the cupidity of neighbors *net be ex- 
cited. It took years for this to be done 
to such an extent that the security of the 
growing tribe would be disturbed. But the 
time came, and all the resourees of the 
settlement were necessary to repel the in- 
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people, 


to ceaseless search, ceaseless per- 

there dwelt 
family of hardy 
sons of Spanish 


ago, she said, 
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and when any 
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or done 
was devel- 
and of 


Signs 
not before 


an 
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to 


ancient 
sought 
share in the 
But the old 
Lines were 


and 


permitted to see 

Often while 
or to the 
the 


on 


secrecy 


story 


vaders. 

But, like the Goths and Vandals, the in- 
vaders continued to come with ever-increas- 
ing frequency and strength. The little tribe 
diminishing, and there were wails 
eabins of the Gold Tribe, they had 
to be called. The struggle became 

that the boats longer wended 
sinuous the Chanaro and 
Lest outsiders should finally 
force ir way through, the mouth of the 
mine was ered up, and every effort 
made to destroy trace of it to all except the 
initiated 

At last the final struggle came. Indians 
broke through the fortifications that had 
been erected, and the settlement was over- 
run. Most of the old tribe were ruthlessly 
killed, and only one of the miners survived, 
He lurked about the neighborhood for sev- 
eral days after the massacre taken 
place, saw the homes, burned, andr saw the 
take away gold in great quanti- 
ties, for the tribe had used gold to, make 


the simple necessities of the hearth gpd 
the table. # 


was 
the 

come 
fierce 
their 
the Orinoco 


im 
as 
sO 
no 
way down 
tne 
coy 


invaders 


3ut the lurking miner 
source of his treasure was not t 
saw, too, that the secret marks 
been discovered, and his heart ri 
Then he started on a journey toward eyi a 
ization. He now amd then met strane 
Indians, but succes#fully passed by them 
in many cases winning their friendship. A: 
last he reached the mouth of the Orinoco, 


and told the story of his travels to the | 


pesinre 


P) 


here, ; never tell the 


by, and the. settlers petted the aged fron- 
tlersman, cMJoled him, took every means 
to prolong his life in the hope that some 
day he would tell the story; that he would 
reveal the sesame that would open the door 
to the lost treasure. 

But, no, he would tell ail but the where- 
abouts of that gold. His years were draw- 
ing to an end. One day death came. Just 

fore the end arrived, the old miner arose 
from his couch, and grasping a support to 
hold him up, exclaimed: 

“ Find the fish, the fish! 
a 

“ The fish?’ asked Glenn, when the aged 
woman had reached this point in the story, 
his enthusiasm having been aroused as the 
narrative progressed. ‘“‘ Did you say the 
fish?’ 

“Yes,"" she answered, 
dying gasp of the old settler. 
more.” 

“1 have found it,’ exclaimed Glenn. “I 
have found it, but | cannot read the writ- 
ing. Who can read it? Where can I find | 
some one that can read it?”’ 

“ Ah, Sir, that | do not know. I have told 
you, the story of the secret mine. It is rich 
beyond all value, and if it could be found, 
Venezuela would be a Klondike, a South 
Africa, and a California all in one.” 

Gienn showed his pictures to the old wo- 
man, and asked her if she recognized the 
pg 

No, Signor,’ she replied, ‘ that Is some- 
chives like Toltee, but I can’t read it. Per- 
haps the man who knows that language is | 
dead, It was written years and years 
ago, you know." 

The narrator continued on her story. She 
said that after the miner's death adven- 
turers had gone inland search for the 
fish, but had found nothing. Many of them 
had caught the fever and died. In the sur- 
rounding country settlers were 
found here and murdered 
doubtiess by the Bad luck 
to attend for the 


Read it,’ read 


“that was the 
He said no 


too. 
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remains of 
there, people 
Gold Tribe. 
seemed all who sought 
treasure 

The search was kept up. 
the country the story went, 
Mount to die or to come back 
broken Finally the tradition 
spread that there were infernal agencies 
at work at the place, that the hand of fate | 
against finding the long lost 
Mount Chanaro’s name became an 
of dread throughout all the land 
Glenn little affected this 
admonished the old woman 
of his discovery, urging 
gift of She prom- 
to do it, 
Signor, 


Throughout all 
and men sought 
Chanaro 
hearted. 
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secret 
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Remember 
But the feeling that 
grasp, began 
who might be able to read 
He felt that this writing 
contained directions for lo- 
faine. But no such 
found in the Venezuelan cap- 
inquired of every one 
to Brazil, inquiring of all 
‘ologists In Rio de Janeiro, but 
with no ;. He kept the secret of his 
find- to himself, endeavoring alone to find 
some one to read the writing without tell- 
But everywhere 


fortune, 
within his 


of 


persons 
inacription 
doubt 
eating the lost 
could be 

Having 
went 


without 
gold 
one 
ital 
sible, he 

the archae 


pos- 
succe 


ing them what it was for. 
he met with failure. 

Ite still seeks the solution of that secret. 
He has gone back to Mount Chanaro, and 
carefully covered up. the stone fish. He 
made many additional photographs of it. 
He has come to the United States and vis- 
it«l college professors and archaeologists 
in all parts of the country. 

**T am sure that this Is the secret of one 
of the greatest gold mines in the world,” 
he always says. 

‘Well, Sir,” he is encouraged, “ the obe- 
lisks of Egypt and the cuneiform writings 
of Babylon were read. Perhaps those sur- 
rounding your fish may yet be deciphenedy” 


The Stns Panhandler. 


IS attire was so conventionally pic- 
H turesque that it seemed modeled | 
after that of the tramp en the vaude- 
ville stage. Soleless shoes planted with 
wavering inexactitude supported a tremb- 
ling frame. Trovsers through which bits 
of flesh dirtily Je@med le@ wp to a button- 
vest. Over @il, in spite of the warm 
tattered ulster fluttered. A 
crushed and Shapeless felt hat k 
down towar@ an evilly smelling pipe 
clutched ,between nervous teeth. At the 
edge of the Wttle group of men talking 
together on upper Broadway the stranger 
halted, without disturbing by so much 
a@ penny plea the conversation of the men 
there. Finally the man with the Panama 
hat noticed the stranger. 
“Just in from Bridgeport, C 
looking for work all day. Haven't 
thing to eat in three days, 
inquired. 
“ Nope,” 


has | 
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less 
sunshine, a 
aned 


us 


Been 
had a 


nn 


1 suppose?” he 
said the 
“Without shelter for a widow and three 
children. Family all on the sidewalk. A 
few pennies to help them along.” 
* Maw, “2 = 
“ Then® tt is 4, -ataveled stranger that 
seeks our assistance,” thinking that he will 
assist ‘the ngavelet end the unwashed.” | 
* Nit.’ , mee - 
“ Then, my. friend, ‘what"ip.your 


or 


game?’’. | 
The eras te  thaipkirt of his ulster | 
over oné Tfamatic dignity. | 
“You are wee BR wrong. I am not | 
a native of Bridgeport, Conn., looking for | 
work; I am not the husband of a widow | 
ghelterpoi de not seek assistance. | 
amily in the utmost dig- | 
A oad every ye 
on sega d y year regu- 
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| noise, 
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| children 


; place 


| plained; 


} not only finances ample, 


“How on earth do you do It?” asked its 
owner. 

The @#tranger dug a hand down into his 
pocket. Then he held aloft a gleaming 
silver dollar. 

“Gentlemen,” he said impressively, 
“ that’s my last dollar, and it's my fortune, 
too. Each day when I return to my family 
loaded with the spotis 6f my most original 
calling I am careful to save out one dollar. 
My family is equally careful to spend that 
day ail the rest, so in the morning when I 
start out again it really is my last dollar. 
Now, gentlemen, since you have been so 
good as to harken to my tale, I'll develop 

y game. Who'll be the first to match me 
for my last dollar and cent, too—the last 
cent of a bum?” 

The man with the Panama hat got out a 
dolar. 

“It's a go,” he exclaimed. 

The stranger raised a voice of warning. 

“Gentlemen,” let me admonish you; I 
always win. In the end I am always ahead 
of the game.” 

The man with the Panama hat and the 
stravpger tossed their coins into the air. 

“I'ma matching yer,"’ said the stranger. 

He won, 

“IT always do. I told yeu so,” he said. 

Nettled a bit, the other matched again; 
then twice in succession, losing each time. 

“That ends me for this,’ was his by no 
means good-natured remark. 

Others of the group tried the new pastime 
with like result. The stranger might lose 
once twice, but in the end he came off 
ahead. Finally the party concluded that 
there was more charity than amusement 
in eccntinuing, and the stranger wandered 
toward Fifth Avenue, where a fat man in 
white waistcoat and black spats was 
speedily interested, 
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Strange Eighth Street Sight. 


A LITTLE 


old, hailing 
borhood of 


boy of perhaps 
from a 


yesterday 


five years 
small town in 
in the neigh- 
Kighth Street. That it was the 
first visit to the city was easily 
the fascinated manner in 
he viewed his surroundings. His 
eyes grew steadily larger as each new and 
wonderful object appeared before him. The 
the the excitement awe- 
and held him silent with wonder; 
thing at last loosened his tongue 
the of astonishment to 


lowa, was 


youngster's 
guessed from 


which 


din, was 


but one 
and brought 
his lips 
Papa, 
tically 
Not 
dating 
turned 


ery 
papa!'"’ he shouted, 
down the street 
only “ papa but 
pedestrians in 
and still 


pointing fran- 
‘ Look, look! "’ 

all the accommo- 
the neighborhood 
to see what it was. 
The cocked their heads in ex- 
pectation fight, at least, and even 
the shopkeepers glanced with half-hearted 
interest in the direction indicated. But 
Eighth Street apparently was as quiet and 
serene as Eighth Street possibly 

‘What is it you see, my son?” 
the fond parent, 

‘That! shouted the little boy, bristling 
with excitement “That funny street car 
with a horse hitched to it. Oh, ain't it 
funny?” he went with an evidence of 

that was beyond comprehension. “TI 
ain't never seen anything so funny,” and 
and shouted, and was so 


tood 
newsboys 


of a 


can be. 
inquired 


on, 


then he laughed 
delighted at the strange sight 
that his father felt it necessary to explain 


| that in Iowa they only have trolleys. 


And yet-we, im the arrogance of our ig- 
noranee, delight to call ourselves “the 


inost @@vanced city in America.” 


The One Just Before. 


"VE been looking for a new abode,” 
said a man whose shoes were run 
down at the heel. “I haven't found 

it, but I've made a new and wonderful ac- 

quaintance. Every who has been com- 
the dictates of an exacting fort- 

seek in the buildings of others a 
for himself; any one who has 
rent a house, an apartment, a 

furnished room knows him. He 

of all virtue He or 
he has or has not a wife; 

a dog 


6é 


one 


une to 
sought to 
flat, ora 
is the paragon 
has not children; 
not 


has 


he has or has 
this much is 
children 
building 


If you have 
allowed to 
examining, 
none; indeed, 
no If you 
sum your 
experience seem to 
are told at that 
you have quarters at 
they had no difficulty in 
as much from 
agree to pay 
the proprietors 
select in the 


tut certain: 
are not 
you are 
he had 
that he had 
such a 


and 
the 
may be 
will be told 
to pay 
and 
proper, 
they cannot 
that price, as 
getting five times 
‘If finally you 
did, 
you 


dwell in 


you sure 
you 
desire only as 
reason 


make 


previous 
you 


let 


once 


the 


him. 

much 
of the 
allow 
when you 
any little 


as 


as he or if 


may end 
pay a little 
are finally settled, 
complaint to make concerning the way the 
is run, met by the assurance 
that he never found it He never com- 
he put with things they 
even’ while paying in most 
more than Thus he had 
but patience and 


place 


you to less, and if, 


you. have 
you are 
sO. 
up as 
he 

you 


was 


are. 


were, 
cases 


no snobbish tastes. 

“Then, again, take it if you are boarding. 
You would like meat served in such and 
such a way for your dinner. The landlady 
looks at you crushingly. ‘T really didn’t 
know just what you liked,’ she says, ‘ but 
he always liked steak for dinner, and so 
I thought you might, too.’ 

“That usually settles it. You are utterly 


cries ORE unable to: answer At the 


a werk -por Go Me eee! ietineaninones 
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Society at Home and Abroad. 


fact, at many of the watering places 

the word “ Finis"’ has been written 
and the gayetles are over for the year. To 
those who love the sea and the seashore, 
who are fond of the pathless woods and 
find pleasure by lakeside and mountain 
summit, the country was never more beau- 
tiful, never more attractive. The crowds 
who are on excitement bent have left, and 
now come the days when there are little 
dinners, impromptu luncheons or suppers, 
excursions and all kinds of pleasant enter- 
tainments. Friends who have more or less 
drifted apart during the great rush, being 
carried hither or thither as their social en- 
gagements required, meet again. Newport 
after this week will be as another place, 
and Bar Harbor has already settled down 


to a month or more of solid comfort. 
a) 
. 


é le is the last week of the season. In 


The closing of hotels does not mean the 
abandoning of seaside cottages. Except per- 
haps at Newport, there will not be a gen- 
eral “exodus ’’—what a trite word it has 
become!—until late in October or Novem- 
ber. Narragansett is charming, Southamp- 
ton was never so attractive, and the south 
shore of Long Island freed from mosquitos, 
which now and then are rather attentive in 
Summer, and hot sea fogs, becomes quite 
an earthly paradise. The residents of that 
fascinating region vaguely known as Mead- 
ow Brook, and which comprises nearly the 
entire centre of the island, are returning 
home, and the Sound resorts were never 
more popular. Tuxedo is beginning to look 
like itself again, and plans are being made 
for a very gay Autumn season Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Haggin will return this week 
from Bar Harbor, and Mr. and Mrs. Gren- 
ville Kane from Narragansett. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander will come home 
very shortly, and James Henry Smith, who 
seems to have been lost sight of this Sum- 
mer, gets back for the late Autumn and the 
early Winter. 

*,° 

And now begins what was once popularly 
known as the Lenox season, It is true that 
the Berkshires are in the full of their glory 
when the forests are donning their doub- 
lets of brown, and distant orchards are sal- 
low and wan and the mountains are ar- 
rayed in red and gold and the haze and the 
cool winds presage the gentle approach of 
frost. Here tn this splendid climate life in 
the open will be a delight. There will be 
tennis and golf matches, and driving and 
riding and charming dinners and card par- 
ties and the Horse Show. It will all pass 
quickly and Lenox will be gay enough, al- 
though one can hardly call it a “‘ season,” 
as it is more or less local. The principal 
residents of Lenox constitute society, and 
there will not be the great influx of stran- 
gers one meets at Newport and resorts of 


that character. 
°° 


The Hudson is in for a very busy season. 
Chauncey Depew is authority for the state- 
ment that he cannot get a room at the 
Ardsley Club and that he finds it very hard 
work to find a cottage. Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Vanderbilt will only make a short pil- 
grimage to their Adirondack camp, andmay 
take a house again in the Ardsley neighbor- 
hood, as there is some chance of good 
coaching during the Autumn months be- 
tween the middle of September and Thanks- 
giving. Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor re- 
turn this week to their home on the Hud- 
son. Mrs. Astor will take part in some of 
the golf and tennis contests which will be 
arranged at Ardsley this Autumn, Mrs. 
William Astor will remain quietly at New- 
port until October. She Will not give any 
very large entertainments, now that her se- 
ries of dinners is coming to an end, but she 
will entertain in a limited way. Former 
Governor Morton has cabled his people at 
Ellerslie that he and his family will return 
in September. The wedding of Miss Helen 
Morton and Count Boson de Talleyrand Per- 
rigord will take place either at the country 
seat or at the town house. M. de Talleyrand 
Perrigord being a Roman Catholic, it will 
mot be a church affair. This will prove a 
disappointment to many, as Miss Helen 
Morton will make a beautiful bride, and the 
invitations to a house wedding will neces- 
sarily be limited. 


o,° 


There will be any number of people in 
town for the cup races. Some will remain 
in the near suburbs. Garden City is to be 
one of the places which will be popular this 
Autumn, especially with those who are 
fond of golf, and perhaps several of the 
near coast hotels will extend their season 
on account of the Constitution and Sham- 
rock. Sir Thomas Lipton is going hither 
and thither and is being generally enter- 
tained. Mr, and Mrs. George Keppel have 
received a royal welcome at Newport. Mrs. 
Charles Marshall and Mrs. Ogden Mills 
have been entertaining them, and every one 
was so delighted to see Mrs. Mills again, 
looking so well, notwithstanding her recent 
severe illness. 


he Varuna was at Southampton at 
of the week, coaling and # ready 
© @ journey across the Atiantic. © ( 


oni 
> 


of Northampton, and who was Miss Vyner; 
Lord Athlumney, whose family name of 
Meredyth is familiar in Virginia and Mary- 
land, and who is a member of the Guards 
Club; he has a beautiful country seat, 
Somerville, in Meath, Ireland, and is about 
thirty-six years of age; Sir Edward Hamil- 
ton, who is well known as a writer, and 
Francis Muinetta, who goes about a great 
deal in London society. 

*,° 

The Marquis Gandara was one of those 
who sailed last week for the other side. 
The Marquis had a disagreeable experience 
at Newport, where his horse came a crop- 
per in the first meet of the hounds and was 
painfully but not seriously hurt. The Mar- 
quis Gandara belongs to the Madrid Hunt, 
which is one of the best-known in Europe, 
and is an excellent horseman, but he did 
not have a good mount. 

*,* 

The death on Thursday of Barclay Ward 
Kountze, although in some manner expect- 
ed, as he had been quite ill for some weeks, 
still came as a great shock. He was 
thought to be much better on Tuesday. 
Mr. Kountze was one of the most popular 
young men in New York society, and there 
is much sympathy for his parents and sis- 
ters, His death will place a number of 
families in mourning. Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Coster lost a daughter, who was buried at 
Southampton on Friday. There are many 
cases of severe illness just now, and there 
seems to be more typhoid abroad than 
usual. 

*,°* 

There is as yet but little to say of the 
coming season. There are but few débu- 
tantes this year, and there will not be any 
large private dances, except those possibly 
given by Mrs. Ogden Mills and Mrs. Town- 
send Burden for their débutantes. Miss 
Blight is to come out at a large tea in the 
early part of the Winter, and Mrs. George 
Rives will entertain for her daughter. The 
second Miss Twombly will have a series of 
dinner dances given for her. As to thd 
rest, it will be the old programme. Many 
of the fashionable women during December 
and January will give dances, and the first 
week of the new year will see the annual 
reception which Mrs. Astor always gives, 
and it will be followed by one at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones has a daughter, but 
she will not make her début next Winter. 
Mrs. Jones will entertain, as she did 
last year, in dinners, but will not give a 
dance. There are no débutantes other than 
Miss Twombly in the Vanderbilt family, 
nor again in the Astors. Winters seem 
now to be about equally divided; one of dé- 
butantes being sandwiched in with one In 
which there are few young women making 
their bows to society. This is arranged per- 
haps with a purpose, many matrons not 
caring to have their girls make their dé- 
buts when there is a crowd of others. 

°° 

Tomorrow being Labor Day, the seaside 
and country resorts offer most attractive 
programmes of sports in the open, and the 
occasion is taken advantage of by every- 
body who can get out of town. There are 
house parties which embrace to-morrow, 
and New York will have a good long sleep, 
and the last opportunity in some time to 
enjoy a holiday. The trains and steamers 
yesterday were crowded with people. 
Seabright there was polo, and all the cot- 
tagers are entertaining. AS many as can 
have gone to Newport for the first day of 
the horse show. Southampton is to have 
special exercises, and there will be dances 
at all the castnos and hotels along the 
coast. 


Arrangements are being made for the sea- 
son at Morristown. Besides the horse 
show, which is one of the events of the 
Autumn—each resort has its horse show 
these days—there will be golf at the Coun- 
try Club, and during the late Autumn and 
early Winter three large and five small 
dances at McAlpin Hall. Among the pa- 
tronesses of these functions are Mrs. 
Mason Young, Mrs. Raymond, Mrs. Fay- 
ette Smith, Mrs. Swords, Mrs. Hughes, 
Mrs. Flagg, Mrs. Foote, Mrs. Nicoll, Mrs. 
Ames, Mrs. Behr, Mrs. Grannis, Mrs. Hen- 
riques, Mrs. Phipps, Mrs. Mahlon Pitney, 
Mrs. Vernam, Mrs. Waterbury, Mrs. Ru- 
dolph H. Kissel, Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Ward 
Ford, Mrs. Garretson, Mrs. Keasbey, Mrs. 
John Murray Forbes, Mrs. Thomas C. 
Bushnell, and Miss Howland. 

*,* 


In the Adirondacks there have been golf 
matches and regattas. In the Upper St. 
Regis and at Paul Smith's there are special 
programmes for Labor Day. Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, and Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid have beeen entertaining house parties 
at their camps. Mrs. Burden has been a 
guest of the Webbs, but is to return to her 
mother, Mrs. William D. Sloane, at Leonx 
this week. 

.° % 


and Mrs. Anthony x 
Sunday. Tie 


tet 


Mr. 
antic City over 


Pcp 





Gerry. | 


At | 


Bar Harbor on Saturday. They will re- 
main some little time at the Maine resort. 
*,* 

On the St. Louis, which arrived from 
Southampton yesterday were Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Biddle of Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. James 
G. Blaine, who have returned from their 
wedding trip; the Hon. Henry P. Field, 
Miss Angelica Livingston, Henry L. Lee, 
Mrs. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. George Cabot 
Lodge, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 8S. Wise, James 
Smith, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. T. Shaw 
Safe. Mr. and Mrs. Safe will go directly 
to Newport. 


On the Campania were Alfred Harrison 
and Mrs. Harrison of Philadelphia, W. G 
Jamison and Mrs. Jamison, Mr. and Mrs 
William Caleb Loring, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
C. Schwab, who have just returned from 
Aix les Bains; G. 8. Nicholas, Jr., 
Strathcona and Lady Strathcona, and Mr. 
| and Mrs. G, G. Ward. 

The funeral of Miss Lee, who 
Lucerne, Switzerland, will take 
Tuesday from Grace Church Chantry. 
Lee was the daughter of Mrs. J. Lawrence 
Lee, who was a Miss Livingston, and the 
niece of Mr. Henry Livingston. Miss Liv- 
ingston and Mrs. Lee were among the pas- 
sengers on the St. Louis, 


died 


place 


at 
on 





The Corsair, which ieft Bar Harbor last 


week, is at Newport, and to-morrow evening 


Mr. and Mrs. Seth Barton French give a 
large dinner in honor of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey 
Miss Nathalie Bailey are at the Hotel 
Champlain, Lake Champlain. Others who 
have registered there are Mr. and Mrs. C. 
V. Hoffman and Mr. and Mrs. Phoenix 
Remsen. Miss Marjorie Lee Swainson gave 
a party to the children.at the Whiteface 
Inn, at Lake Placid, last Friday evening, 
which was a great success. There were 
dances and games. Mrs. David J. Swain- 
son is registered at the Whiteface Inn. 


Mrs, Robert Goelet was one of the last 
arrivals at Dinard. She reached there 
the Nahma, and was the recipient of much 
attention. Mrs. Hughes Hallett seems 
be doing a great deal of the entertaining 
Within the past fortnight she has given a 
cotillion and had private theatricals. Mr. 
and Mrs. José del Valle have been at Di- 
nard, as have also Mrs. George Matthews 
and family of New York. William K. Van- 
derbilt and his daughter, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, were at Dinard for a few 
viera with Mr. Vanderbilt and and 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr. The 
of Marlborough, by the way, won golden 
opinions from the English press for the 
| gracious way in which she assisted her hus- 
band in receiving at Blenheim on the occa- 
sion of his political party some weks ago. 


Mr. 





Aix les Bains still continues very popular, 
and there have been but a few 
during the past week. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Starr Miller are there for the season, and 
will leave in time to reach New York the 
first week in October. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Moller, Mr. Edwin Moller, and Miss Moller 
will leave for Paris about the middle of 
the month. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Fearing, 
Dr. and Mrs. Valentine Mott, and Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. Varnum are all at Aix. 

*,* 

Homburg is full. Crowds of ill-bred peo- 
ple so annoyed King Edward there on his 
recent visit that it is possible he may 
nevef return. The mob was composed 
foreigners, and not Americans. There are 
} not very many representatives of New 
York society at Homburg this season. 
There is, of course, Mr. John Davis of 
Washington Square, 
| any number of entertainments; 
| Diodate Thompson, Mr. and Mrs 
| Potter, Mrs. Goelet and Miss May Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding de Garmendia, Mrs 
Christopher Robert, Heber Bishop, and 
Miss Bishop. 


Frederick 





The mourning observed for the Empress | 


Frederick and the presence of the King 
stopped many festivities, but Mr. and Mrs. 
| Newhouse have been entertaining a great 
| deal. They gave a dinner dance one even- 
ing recently—a novelty at Homburg. They 
are expecting Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson to 
pay them a visit, and have had Mr. Bourke 
Cockran.as a guest. Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Duer are also at Hombourg, and much 
has been said of Mrs. Duer’s beautiful 
gowns. 


Empress Frederick because Mrs. Robert 
has a villa at Homburg, where she lives 
nearly all the year around, and she feels 
that she is really a German. The days are 


agreeably passed by those who are pleas- | 


ure seeking in tennis and in musicales and 
expeditions, small dinners, and bridge. 
e,¢ 
Mr. and Mrs. Columbus O'D. Iselin will 
be at Ostend some short time before sailing 


for this country. They are due here this , 
week. On August 15, among those who had | 


registered in Paris were Mr. Jefferson 
Levy, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Whittier, who had 
come up from Lucerne; the Marquise de 
Tallyrand Perrigord; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Roosevelt. Gen. and Mrs. Win- 
glow and Ambassador Porter had taken @ 

ht re tl been enter- 


ned 





| Park 
| and Switzerland in the same fashion, and 
| Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Alexander are traveling 
| in the Engadine in a large carriage with 
Lord | 
| brought back 
| traveling in one's own casriage through 


Miss | 


and | 


and Mrs. Franklin Singer. At the Kulm 
Hotel were Mr. and Mrs. Eno. 

e+ 

. 


Mrs. Ballard Smith, Mrs. Frank Burreli 
Hoffman, Mrs. Desprez (Miss McClellan,) 
Mrs. Beach Grant, and Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace Binney are at Dinard. They were 
among the guests at the dances given by 
Mrs. Hughes Hallett. 

*,¢ 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt have 
been going about the Continent in their 
motor, and djast week made the journey 
from Berne to Aix. They are now in Paris. 
Lawrence Turnure was in Geneva last 
week, and was going through Switzerland 
in his motor, and Mr. and Mrs. Trenor L. 
have been touring through France 


fad has 
that of 


postillions. In fact, the motor 


another old fashion, 


Switzerland, Italy, France, and Germany, 


|} as in the days of Thackeray and Dickens, 


and in the eighteenth and seventeenth cent- 


uries, 

** 

. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Choate went to 
North Berwick for a stay of a few weeks. 


| This watering place has been very full, and 


is quite popular with English people; Scot- 


| land, of course, is at the height of its sea- 


Mrs. Arthur Paget has gone over to 
Deauville to stop with the Princess de 
Sagan, whose health is said to be wretched 
and who is very low spirited, although the 
engagement of her son to Miss Helen Mor- 


son. 





in | 


to | 


days, but the Valiant has sailed for the Ri- | 


Duchess | 


shiftings } 


| of 
of | 


| and 


who has been giving | 


Clarkson | 
| and Miss Gaw at their cott: 





| dore 


| Pierson, 
Mrs. Christopher Robert, according | 
to one report, is in deep mourning for the | 


| of Mrs. Joseph E. 


ton cheered her up wonderfully. Gen. Pa- 
get and Miss Paget have been at Homburg. 
Cora, Countess of Strafford, is in Paris, and 
there are again rumors that she is to mar- 
ry M. Cambon, not the known in 
Washington and this country, but his 
brother, who is a widower and who lived 
for many years in London, where he has a 
wonderful for an untitled 
foreigner 


one 


social position 


oe 


Herbert Eaton have been 
of visits at country 
houses. They were at Yester House last 
week as the guests of the Marquis and 
| Marechioness of Tweeddale. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogilvy Haig have let Stowlangtoft, in Suf- 
| folk, near Bury St. Edmunds, for the Sum- 
mer. It has some of the best partridge 
shooting in the United Kingdom. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jameson, who own it, have gone 
yachting. The Haigs will give a number 
of large house parties. Lady Cunard has 
been stopping at Durris House in Aberdeen- 


Mrs 
number 


Gen. and 
paying a 


shire 
* * 
+ 





Mrs. Mackay went to Paris from Aix and 
} stopping at the Ritz last 
{ is to go to Spa and Biaritz. M. 
| and Mme. de Dominguez (Miss Murphy) are 
| at Carlsbad. The Duke of Newcastle is at 
Dinard, and he is expecting his brother, 
Lord Hope, to visit him there. Lord Don- 
to Miss Grace, 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael P. 

to Iceland with his 
was private secretary to Sir 
Henry Blake, and he is said to have quite 
a career before him. His father paid a 
visit to New York some two Summers ago. 
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He 
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THE NEWS OF NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT, R. L, Aug. 31.—In of 
the unusual dissipation of the Berwin ball 
Friday night it was quite a lively soc ial 
day in Newport to-day. Tennis, usual, 
attracted the attention of a large 
enthusiasts, and a number of 
went out to see the race between Columbia 
Constitution. In the afternoon there 
luncheons, the hunt, and 
amount of driving on 
there was nothing 


spite 


as 
number 
parties 


several 
than the usual 
To-night 


were 
more 
the avenue. 
but dinners. 

Luncheons were given by Mrs. J. P. Ker- 
nochan, Miss Lymar, Mrs. W. H. Sands, 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., enter- 


tained on the Rainbow. 

Mrs. Pembroke Jones took out a 7 
party on the Narada. 

Mrs. A. E. Tower entertained on the Erl 
King. 

Mrs. Benjamin Thaw gave a luncheon and 
musicale 

Mrs. George 
dren's party. 

Dinners were given to-night by Commo- 
and Mrs. E. T. Gerry, Mrs. Thomas 
Mrs. Ogden Millis, Miss Van 


Gordon King gave a chil- 


Hitchcok, 


| Alen, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. J. Fred 


and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, the 
last-named dinner being in honor of Mrs. 
Don Cameron, who is Mrs. Canfield’s 
guest. 


Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor enter- 


j tained a large party to-night on the Nour- 


mahal, their second entertainment of the 
season. 

Suydam Grant of New York is the guest 
Widener. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lawrence Van Alen gave 
luncheon party to-day, taking a mumber 
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a day or so delightfully invigorating, 
though they say Brighton is at its best 
as a Winter resort, when its mild breezes 
fairly rival those of the Riviera. 

All Coney Island is at Brighton, except 
the miles of frame shanties and the flim- 
flam games. Brighton is built of brick and 
stone and iron, and is orderly and law- 
abiding. There are piers with marine thea- 
trea, open-air concerts tnnumerable, surf 
boats and bathing machines by the thou- 
sands, but the noise which offends fastid- 
jous Londoners would be called silence at 
and. BE. A. DI’ rHMAR, 
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Aug. 31.—During the 
the Yale Bicentennial 
has mase rapid 
for Yale's coming 
celebration of Oct. 20-2 Apart from some 
minor details, the arrangements for 
the lodging of guests, almost all of the 
sury preparations are now complete 
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her, and called officiously and with tones 
full of instruction: 

“ Never get off a car that way. Never 
do that—always get off with your face to 
the front, Miss." 

“Now stick to yer job, me b’y; stick to 
yer job! Don't be tryin’ to reforrum the 
sex,’’ called out a hearty voice from inside 
a big Irishman with a dinner pail. 


Near Enough. 
train stopped at a desolate-look- 
ing village a traveler in a linen duster 
stuck his head out of the car window. 
“My friend,” he asked, “* what is the name 
of this dried-up God-forsaken place? " 

“ That's near enough; let her go at that,” 
the disgusted Summer boarder 
entering the last lap of his 
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HE grinding of a nation’s wheat and 
corn crop is no less important than 
the planting and harvesting. From 

the old stone-pounding mill of the early 
Colonists to the modern flour mill, with 
its intricate and mammoth bolting and 
refining machinery, is a step in advance 
that is not surpassed in any other indus- 
try. When the unlimited grain fields of 
the West were first opened to the settler 
the manufacture of flour was in its primi- 
tive state. The old wooden mills of our 
forefathers, turned by some stream, ground 
the Nation's wheat between two millstones. 
The capacity of the flour mills was then 
small indeed, and the wonder has always 
been that the millers ever succeeded in 
keeping pace with the marvelous multi- 
plication of the wheat crop after the West- 
ern movement began. The acreage and 
yield multiplied and quadrupled so fast, as 
settlers poured into the new wheat dis- 
tricts, that for a time the transportation 
companies were nearly swamped. It was 
not until about 1870 that the millers sud- 
denly awakened to the great possibilities 
of their industry in the Far West. 

The Eastern and Middle States were 
studded then with the old-fashioned water- 
power and Dutch wind-power flour or grist 
mills, and farmers around would bring the 
products of their soil to the nearest mill 
to be ground. The work was usually done 
on the share system. For a certain propor- 
tion of the wheat or flour the miller would 
grind the whole product of the neighbor- 
hood, and then ship his part of the flour to 
town and sell it for cash or trade it for 
merchandise of one sort or another. This 
primitive sort of milling is still in vogue 
fm parts of the East, but such milis are 
to-day held more valuable as venerable an- 
tiquities of the past than as possessing any 
intrinsic worth. Artists and painters love 
to transfer the mills to canvas, but the 
average business man looks upon them with 
a smile of wonder. It scarcely seems cred- 
fble that within a quarter of a century 
they have been replaced by the mammoth 
flour mills that are features of Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and ether milling centres. 

The miller was always an important 
functionary of the community in which he 
resided, and tales of his tyranny in refus- 
ing to grind the wheat of one he disliked 
make interesting reading in fiction. 
he has lost none of his socia 
evidenced by his power in they t 
eentres of the Nozt 
millers whese ng a6 
hold _g 


‘pocial and financial powers cannot be ques- 
Qoned, political leaders whose advice in 
party councils extends beyond the borders 
of their own cities and States, and labor 
employers who control, In a sense, the 
financial destinies of whole regiments of 
workmen. The millers of to-day are not 
the manual laborers, of yore, working @aily 
at their rude machinery, watching the 
millstones grind and pulverize their neigh- 
bors’ wheat, but they are shrewd, progres- 
sive men of affairs, interested in every 
@epartment of human endeavor that 
touches their business. They must know 
what the farmers are doing, what the 
crops promise to be, what the world's de- 
mand is, and what speculators and wheat 
manipulators are doing. They must organ- 
ize in self-defense to keep the market 
from overwhelming them. Efforts to cor- 
ner the millers and force them to buy 
wheat at prices far above its real value 
are common in the grain pits, and in order 
to avoid such a centingency the milters 
trust enter the speculative arena as shrewd 
and careful buyers of futures. Some of 
them are the heaviest grain operators in 
the country. They carry immense quanti- 
ties of cash wheat and “ futures,” own or 
lease grain elevators in several of the 
large distributing centres, and have relia- 
ble agents continually in the field to keep 
them in touch with the crop movements. 
. Thus the miller is as important a function- 
ary in the greater world of to-day as his 
ancient forbear was in the town or village 
community of a century ago. 

‘When the Western fields of rich wheat 
and corn land began to yield their products 
in great quantities, and the Eastern farmer 
suddenly found his industry taken from 
him, the millers shifted their centre of 
operation to the new land of promise. 
In the prairie districts they built a new 
empire, and extended its sway northward 
to the great lakes. Realizing the mag- 
nitude of the whedt crop that poured in 
ever larger streams to their mills, the 
pioneers in the industry laid plans on a 
scale commensurate with the importance 
of the situation that confronted them. 
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where motive power was cheap, and of 
such limited capacity that they could only 
grind the flour sufficient for the nearby 
consumers. 


Thirty years ago the grain production 
of the West had assumed such proportions 
that the millers began to bestir themselves 
to meet the needs of the new industrial 
situation. Between 1865 and 1870 many 
new inventions were made to improve the 
quality of the flour, and new machinery 
was produced to reduce the cost of manu- 
facturing. The modern middling purifiers, 
which separate more effectually the chaff 
and meal than could be accomplished by 
the old method, were invented in 1865, 
and five years later the first commercial 
“patent” flour was made. Then came 
the invention of the machinery for re- 
ducing the wheat gradually to flour by 
passing it between many milistones in- 
stead of one, and finally the immense 
modern rolls and bolts. Innumerable other 
small and large inventions quickly fol- 
lowed, all of which tended either to simpli- 
fy the process of grinding the flour or 
to improve it in quality. 


With the invention of heavy, powerful 
machinery, the necessity of continuous mo- 
tive power to operate the milis was felt, 
and where swift and steady currents of 
water could not be provided steam was 
adopted to drive the complicated machin- 
ery. Steam predominates as a motive pow- 
er in most of the States where milling is 
conducted on a large scale, but there are 
favorable locations on streams of water 
which will forever place steam at a disad- 
vantage. The building of the new flour 
mills in the West marked the new indus- 
trial era of the last quarter of this cent- 
ury, and since 1875 the number of flour 
mills have been steadily decreasing and the 
capacity increasing. Over 24,000 flour mills 
were officially enumerated in 1890, which 
in ten years had decreased to nearly 18,000, 
and in twenty years, or 1890, to less than 
16,000. At the end of the present century 
12,000 mills will probably do the grinding 
for the entire country, and they will do it 
so effectually that there will be less danger 
of a flour famine than in the days when 
the country was supplied with thirty to 
forty thousand. The tendency toward con- 
centration of the milling interests near the 

wheat belt gnd in cities favorably 
‘ easy transpo jon. by rail 
nerely one 


arf 
eb gest pect 
few thousand to millions of bushels of 
wheat or corn. 


When the harvest season is in full blast 
the wheat begins to move from the farms 
to the elevators scattered along the lines of 
railroads. The elevators are owned by 
companies which make a business of buying 
and handling the wheat as it comes from 
the farms. Some of the large grain dealers 
and speculators operate from 10 to nearly 
100 elevators, with total capacities of ten 
to twelve million bushels. The elevators 
are built on the line of the railroads which 
run through the wheat belt, and owing to 
improved facilities the grain can be trans- 
ferred to the elevators as fast as it comes 
in, some unloading séveral hundred cars a 
@ay during the harvesting season. The 
trains of cars with the farmers’ golden 
products run into the elevator yards on a 
switch, and the bottom of the car opens 
and deposits the wheat in a pocket under- 
neath that conducts it to a buge revolving 
belt studded with steel buckets. As this 
belt revolves the buckets scoop up the 
golden grain as fast as it pours into the 
pocket, and carry it to the top story of the 
elevator. 


The interior of the modern elevator is 
worthy of study. it is a creagion of modern 
scientific genius, and reduces the cost and 

toa 


their own private storage places for the 
grain they buy in advance. The shrewd 
grain operators who formerly found delight 
in squeezing the millers frequently took 
advantage of a critical condition of the 
grain 
privileges for months ahead. The miller 
then, whose wheat had to be delivered in a 
certain month, would find himself unable to 
store it without paying enormous prices in 
elevator charges. Nearly every 


prominence to-day has its own private 


elevator, where the wheat can be kept until | 
wanted, and it is usualy transferred direct 


from the large market elevators to the pri- 
vate elevators of the milling concern 
From this latter place it 
the mill as needed to be 
flour, 


converted into 


The actual 
begins at this 


manufacturing of the flour 
point. That portion of the 


for export in the shape of American flour, 
has found its way into the mill elevators 
near the great centres of this industry 
proper, and the grain is transferred by ma- 
chinery. A revolving belt carries a continu- 
ous stream of the golden grain from the 
storage bins to the great cleaners. For- 
merly no attempt was made to clean wheat 
before grinding it into flour, but to-day 
in the modern mill the wheat is purified 
and cleansed so that no dirt or foreign 
substance can possibly pass through the 


} machinery into the flour barrel. The wheat 


is cleansed by a stream of water, which is 
dashed against it with such force that all 
dirt is separated from it, and then it is 
dried in a few seconds by a blast of hot 
air. This dash of cold water and blast of 
hot, stifling air are the first violent treat- 
ments that the grain receives as it enters 
the mill by means of the troughlike con- 
veying belt. Washed and cleansed in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the wheat is 
then passed on to the great grinding or 
rolling machinery. Sometimes there are 
several different cleaning processes through 
which the’ wheat passes before reaching 
the rollers, and it comes out of the wash- 
ing machines white and spotless as the 
flour it will shortly be made into. 


The old process of grinding flour was to 
set the millstones close together, and the 
wheat was ground into fine flour at once. 
The modern mills grind the flour gradually. 
thus separating the bran from the flour, 
and the outside skin from the inside meat 
of the grain. There are many different 
patent processes of making flour, and there 
is consequently a variety of machinery em- 
ployed to manufacture the various kinds. 
The rolls into which the wheat first falls 
merely break the grain into picces, and 
then it is conveyed by a belt to the puri- 
fiers. These consist of vast horizontal 
sieves, through which biasts of air from 
below are constantly forced. As the 
crushed wheat comes to the purifiers. the 
air carries the chaff and bran upward and 

rough « tube to a separate bin. The 

is not disturbed by the blast 

gn reaches another grinding 

shed into smaller 

another set 

h a finer 

grinding mact til it is 

completed. tn { iowheat 
goes through ff j 


‘ roc- 
esses before it is oe 


for packing in the bags ant 
This gradual reduction process 


posed to make the flour finer and whiter, | 


and not only ali foreign substances, but all 
the chaff and bran are separated from it. 
It is this refining or bolting process that 
has caused a reaction in favor of the coars- 
er whole wheat flour, which is claimed to 
contain more nutriment than the over-re- 
fined and purified white flour. Nearly all 
of the mills now make, in addition to their 
“patent” flour, whole wheat and gluten 
Mour. Thee require less elaborate machin- 
ery, and are much easier manufactured, 
and if the fashion should be to return to 
this darker whole wheat flour, it looks as 
if all the money and energy spent in mak- 
ing costly machinery to refine and purify 
the flour are likely to be wasted. There is 
no question that the washing and cleaning 
processes of the modern milis are excellent 
improvements, for they make it absolutely 
impossible fer any foreign earthy substance 
to pass inte the flour, which, at one time, 
was seriously considered by the medical 
profession as a menace to the health of the 
world. 


One modern flour mill ts merely a dupli- 


large mills of the Northwest have practi- 
cally adopted the same type of machinery 
and methods, although In the struggle for 
supremacy there is intense competition to 
improve upon the product, and one mill 
will a@vertise a new brand of flour that is 


market by leasing all the elevator | 


mill of | 


passes direct to | 


The mill elevator stands close to the mill | neapolls 





the country over 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This enormous product comes 
chiefly from the few great wheat-produc- 
ing States of the West and Northwest, 
and it passes by rail or boat to every part 
of the country and world. We grind @& 
large percentage of this grain into flour 
for home consumption, and ship about 
fifteen million barrels of flour to other 
bread-eating countries. The milling intere 
this vast food product is grouped 
mostly in the large wheat-growing States, 
although there are exceptions to the rule, 
New York State stands high as a milling 
State because its western border touches 
the outer edge of the great lake system of 
grain elevators, and right in the metropolle 
tan district itself there are two of the 
largest and finest mills in the country, 
each with a capacity of 8,000 barrels, and 
five others with a capacity of from 1,000 


est of 


, {| to 2,000 barrels a day. 
harvest intended for home consumption, or | 


Vith its 
Minnesota 


hundred monster mills 
leads the country in its 
The annual output of Mine 
amounts to over 13,000,000 
and the combined capacity of the 
mills is considerably over 100,000 
barrels a day. The Minneapolis mills are 
the finest in the world, and one system of 
five of them grinds about twenty million 
bushels of wheat a year. Missouri, as the 
great distributing centre for Winter wheat 
flour, has hoth large and smal! mills which 
grind out over 60,000 barrels of flour a 
day. Ohio has more mills with an average 
lower capacity than either Minnesota or 
Missouri, but they add to the world’s bread 
supply between 65,000 and 70,000 barrels of 
flour a day. Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, 
and lowa contribute their share of medi- 
um-size mills which grind a large percent- 
age of the grain crop raised in their ber- 


aers., 


several 
easily 
milling industry. 
mills 
barrels, 
State's 


Because of its favorable situation on the 
lakes, Wisconsin is an important milling 
State, and West Superior and Milwaukee 
are healthy young rivals of Minneapolis, 
In the Soyth, Tennessee is rapidly becom- 
ing the milling State of that section, and 
it has a number of modern mills with ca- 
pacities varying from 1,000 to 3,000 barrels 
a day. California controls the Pacific 
Coast trade in flour, and as an important 
wheat-raising section it has in recent yet 
erected some mammoth flour mills, 
daily output of her system of milf 
ages only a little less than 15,000 
and with the expected increase in 
cific Coast trade with the Far Hast” 
milling interest will undoubtedly multiply. 
As a great milling centre California may 
yet reach proportions that will rival the 
group of industriés on the great lakes, 
In the East, Pennsylvania has a large mill- 
ing capacity, but not one of her mills has 
a daily output of more than 2,000 barrels, 
and the average capacity of her hundreds 
of mills is between 75 and 150 barrels. 
Nevertheless, in the aggregate they pro- 
duce some 34,000 barrels of flour per day. 

The capitalization of the flour mills of 
the country is enormous, but owing to 
their great number and widely separat 
locations it has been impossible to bring 
them under the control of one organiza- 
tion. A great majority of them, with a 
daily capacity of 25 to 100 barrels per day, 
are almost too small to figure prominently 
in the milling industry, and yet by virtue 
of their very numbers they make a formid- 
able obstacle to overcome., Organizing 
geniuses who have approached the ques- 
tion of consolidating the milling interests 
of the country have given up the problem 
in despair. The local mill, with its few 
thousand acres of contributory wheat 
fields, 
markets that it is difficult for the outside 


milis to overcome. The tendency, however, 


is inevitably toward a smaller number 
milis. Capital is frowing into the busi 
ness to buy up the small, antiquated 

and erect one or two large, modern, 1 
well-equipped mills in their place. 
process must continue until the 
number may be reduced by one-half, 
while the numbers tend to decrease, 
capitalization fs steadily on the inerenm™ 
New and more expensive machinery | 
quires a larger outlay of capital. In ti 
respect the United States differs 28 
most of the European countries, ‘ 
the unmistakable tendency is oward a 
and smaller flour mills, d rating . 
industry over a wider aren of tervit 
and the largest milis in tion 
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“ Lebanon. 
Life's dull affairs lie westward; yet anon 
Vil hié me back and watch the budding 
vines 
Climb the steep flanks of terraced Lebanon 


ae | To catch the noontide shadow of his 
é pines, 
i" The fig, the poplar, and the apricot 
ys Cluster about the giant walnut tree 
if Where oft I linger while the sun is hot 
iE And look beyond the mountains to the 
r sea. 

A score of hamlets lie beneath my gaze, 
h Their red roofs peeping through the mul- 
Ps berries green; 


And distant Cyprus shimmers in the haze 
Upon the limits of that brilliant scene. 
thy 


dazzling snowy 


Entwine, thou 
wreath, 
Heedless of man, beside the upland pool; 
Thy priceless beauty shall not fade beneath 
The gnawing canker of the Turk’s mis- 


i rule. 


rose, 













ee Ye rosy oleanders of the stream 
ty Lift to the blue the radiance of your 
¢ sheaves! ™ 
Gambol, ye black flocks! Dream, girl shep- 
herds, dream 
Amid the thickets of their emerald 
leaves! 







How sweet to ramble down those valleys 





















fair, 
Remote from e’en the wandering Arab's 
. ken, 
Where dewy drooping fronds of maiden- 
hair 
Fringe gleaming clumps of pink-lipped 
cyclamen, 
% But I must go. Good-bye, most lovely 
> land! 
Thy smile is still the-smile of youth's 
bright age; 
The gods have touched thee with a magic 
wand, 






Perpetual sunshine is thine heritage. 
—R. RANKIN in The Spectator. 







“Verboten” in Germany. 

From The Independent. 
the moment of landing on German 
ee meric an begins to feel a certain 
repression which seems to per- 
Trane land. * * * But soon he finds 
tha his attitude of mind is undergoing a 
change. The brooding spirit of govern- 
™ent no longer harasses him, and he finds 
himself engaged in a hymorous quest for 
“ verbotens.” 

He begins to see the philosophy of all 
this government. It relieves him of a load 
‘ of responsibility to have his conduct made 
clear for him by rules and regulations. 
He feels grateful to the Government which 
informs him in a plainly printed sign that 
the water in this trough is for horses, not 
for men. In America he would be com- 
pelled to decide for himself, and he might 
make the mistake of allowing his horse to 
@rink from a man's trough. When he 
walks in the park it is a comfort to have 
the seats labeled clearly, ‘* For Children,” 
“For Nurses With Children Only,” and 
“For Adults Only.” Thus the stranger 
goes through Germany learning rules, and 
after a time it becomes a passion to trace 
out all the minute ramifications of admin- 
istrative supervision. One may travel a 
long time in Germany and go home with 
the comfortable feeling that there are still 
undiscovered regulations awaiting another 
visit. There is one drawback, however, to 
the full enjoyment of the quest for ver- 
botens. It may be expressed in a simple 
rule: Always discover the verboten before 
you are discovered. This rule, if observed, 
will save the traveler much annoyance, 
An absent-minded friend of mine crossed a 
bridge at Stettin on the left side, not know- 
» ing that this was one of the verbotens. He 
was taken with much solemnity before a 
Magistrate and fined 50 pfennigs, (12 cents.) 
Hle felt that the experience was cheap at 
‘the price. The best way to discover ver- 
botens is to ride on a bicycle; they appear, 
painteti large, at every turn, and if you ride 
far enough you will conclude that all the 
especially interesting byways are particu- 
y verboten, and that verboten is a kind 
profanity used by German policemen. 


The 




































































* Chinese Horrors. 

From The Cornhill. 
We pause by the grave of the Sister Su- 
lor who lay dying as the relief came 
““to late for me,” as she wrote. Her 
“thought for days past, “What can I 
them to eat to-motrow? What can I 
them te eat? There is nothing left.” 
“poor soldiers,” said another sister, 
y,*suffered so from hunger, although 
tened ‘their belts every day. I 
‘my letters {nto bits and made them 
‘igarettes. - Burned paper is better 
thing. . And they had nothing to 
© Bat -fs s6-hard for a_ soldier.” 
we padsed by the great pit where so 
phildren lie buried, biown up-by the 
. “And we think there must be an- 
r mine over there not yet discovered,” 
' the. new: Sister . Superior, .°‘!‘If not, 
‘should that house over there have 
-completety . shattered at the time of" 
' the explosion, if there were no mine con- 
necting it rel The sisters are all great au- 
_ thorities upon mines and shells, now. They 
know, too, which trees’ leaves are poison- 
SUB. ane tell. how she 
c trying to sustain life 
n. ‘They showed the re- 
their school’ children; three 
1 had before the siege lost both 
“through footbinding. ‘ Surely 
sleep here, while the cannon- 
| going on?” ‘‘ We always moved 
with all our tail of children after 
s where they seemed to be firing less,” 
aid the young Portuguese sister with the 
. brown eyes. Then came up an 
seventy-six. She, too, had sur- 
We visited the Bishop. 
your Chinese recant?” “A 
“TI think 12,000 Christians 
nape said Mgr. Favier, 
nm priests, four Chi- 
our. Chinése sisters. 
crucif: for 
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Thinese Christians. 








to the bone, filling the cuts with petro- 
leum, and then setting them alight. What 
saved us? Oh, a series of miracles! Noth- 
ing else. Yes! I know people are talking 
about my looting. But my conscience is 
quite clear in the matter. I know what I 


am doing is right. Let them talk!"’ 


Ney ond Quatre-Bras. 
Irom The National Review. 

The apologists for Ney, and especially 
Heymés, his aide-de-camp, deny that the 
Emperor gave Ney positive instructions to 
seize the position of Quatre-Bras at once. 
But there is overwhelming evidence that 
Napoleon did so. In the first edition of his 
“ Observations sur la Campagne de 1515,” 
published in Philadelphia in 1818. Grouchy 
tells us that the Emperor blamed Marshal 
Ney in his presence for having stopped the 
march of his troops on June 15, and not 
pushing on to Quatre-Bras, which he could 
have reached early in the night. Other of- 
ficers who were with Napoleon during 
those memorable days give similar testi- 
mony. M. Thiers told me he often heard 
Soult say that positive orders were given to 
Ney to seize Quatre-Bras on the 15th of 
June with the division of Bachelu and the 
light cavalry of Piré. But what puts the 
matter beyond doubt is the bulletin of the 
army issued at Charleroi on the night of 
June 15, which appeared in the Moniteur in 
Paris on June 18, the very day of Waterloo. 
That bulletin contains the following pas- 
sage: 4 

“The Emperor has given the command of 
his left to the Prince of Moskawa, who has 
his headquarters this evening at the Four 


Roads (Quatre-Chemins) on the Brussels 
highway.”’ 
I am not concerned to discuss how far 


the capture of the position of Quatre-Bras 
would have influenced the campaign, and 
even if space permitted me to do so, I 
should not waste time by speculations on 


the might-have-been. What we all know 
is that the Duke of Wellington, on that 
very night of the 15th, told the Duke of 
Richmond and other persons at Brussels 


that it was his intention to appeal to the 
iron dice, not at Quatre-Bras, but in front 
of the village of Waterloo. It is only a 
few months ago since Lady Loulsa Tighe 
departed this life. She remembered dis- 
tinctly the Duke of Wellington marking 
Waterloo with his nail on her schoolroom 
map, in her father’s (the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s) room at Brussels, as the place 
where he intended to resist Napoleon, Mar- 
shal Ney, however, was justly blamed for 
not obeying his orders. 


The Bishops in the House of Lords. 
From Good Words 

The attitude of the lay Peers toward the 
spiritual Peers, according to Archbishop 
Magee, is one of indifference, if not of hos- 
tility. Writing to his friend MacDonnell, in 
1878, Dr. Magee said: “I am thoroughly 
sick of episcopal life in Parliament, where 
we are hated by the Peers as a set of par- 
venus whom they would gladly rid the 
selves of if they dared, and : 
on sufferance to speak no 
Church questions afterg 
ful sort.” But n 
Bishops, in thg 
contribute 






























































House 
-or with a pigtail, 
wig of the barrister, 
sides—were discarded 

: of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, 
was the last prelate who appeared with a 
wig in the House of Lords. Long before 
that the wearing of pigtails and powdered 
hair by lay Peers had become unfashion- 
able. The Duke of Cleveland clung to the 
old style of dress, and after he died, in 1842, 
the pigtail and powder were seen no more 
in the House of Lords. As for the Cham- 
ber—the Gilded Chamber, as Gladstone first 
styled it—that, indeed, is a fit dwelling 
place for statesmen and sages. 


The First Rural School. Porto Rico. 
From Tha World's Work. 

To found an educational system was also 
part of the great work in Porto Rico. 
Think of 350,000 children of school age and 
not one schoolhouse owned by the public 
on the island! But systematic and vigorous 
execution soon told, and to-day there are 
40,000 children being taught by capable in- 
structors and thirty modern American 
schoolhouses being constructed. In April 
the ** Columbus rural school "’ was dedicat- 
ed at Carolina. This was the first rural 
scholhouse ever built in Porto Rico. It 
looks like a New England schoolhouse, 
capable of holding forty pupils, is painted 
the common lead color, has anterooms, 
blackboards, and comfortable American 
desks and seats. The flag flies over the 
top, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is sung 
by the children, English is taught, and 
those, who attend are bright, intelligent, 
ambitious. It is noticeable, too, that 
educational interests meet with hearty co- 
operation among Porto Ricans of all 
clagses, rich and poor, influential and hum- 
ble. 


% The Burial of the Monk. 


From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

It was a sultry day. Not a leaf stirred, 
and the sea did not even ripple. There was 
a silence in nature that made the slightest 
sound almost painfully distinct. The 
thought of the dead monk in the church 
never left me. I seemed to see him lying 
there, with his hands folded on his breast, 
in the awful rigidity of death, and the two 
figures almost as motionless kneeling at his 
head. As night came on, it brought no 
cooling breeze; the mysterious 
seemed to deepen. It was too oppressive 
for sleep, and when at 3 o'clock the solemn 
monastery bell broke the silence it was a 
welcome relief. After the last echo had 
died away, the same heavy suspense seemed 
more unbearable by contrast. At last we 
rose and wandered listlessly about the isl- 
and. Just as we neared the clotdre, a lames 
entable wail, beginning on a high note, 
and coming down the chromatic scale, rent 
the air. I shivered with emotion; I knew 
what it was—they were burying the dead 
monk. They had eget bent po pd clad 
ato. the with no coffin; 
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‘the ‘body on'the bare 
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ground, and, after a farewell look had 
drawn the cowl over the still white face. 
Then the abbot had thrown a shovelful of 
earth into the grave, and the fréres convers 
had begun to fill it up. Just as the body 
ceased to be visible, the monks had fallen 
on their knees, with their faces to the 
earth, the chantre crying, in the wailing 
tones we had just heard, the word ‘‘ Dom- 
ine!'' The monks replied, lower down the 
scale, ‘‘ Miserere super peccatorem.”’ Then 
the chantre again uttered that heart-rend- 
ing cry, ‘‘ Domine!" and the monks re- 
plied. Yet a third time that piteous call, as 
of a soul on the confines of despair, ‘‘ Dom- 
ine!"’ and once more the response, which 
floated over the wall like a sob, “ Pity fora 
poor sinner.” I was thrilled through and 
through. 


- Our Set.” 


o, he and she have never met— 
You see, he's not “in our set.” 
But sometimes, at a seaside hop, 
Or on the crowded city street, 
He sees two pleading eyes and sweet 
That seem to say, “‘ Why can’t you get 
Admission into our set?"’ 


And he, who thought it vain before, 
And scorned the foolish, gilded youth 
Begins to think the dross is ore. 
It may be worth—but no! the truth 
Is that a pair of woman's eyes— 
What nonsense! She's a flaunting belle 
And he a toiling, humble youth. 
“A man's a man," she thinks, “ and yet, 
I wish he were in our set! 


“TIT saw him dance with Molly Jones, 
That horrid, vulgar, fast coquette; 

Pshaw! what degrading things I think! 
He'll never be in our set!" 


And still they meet, but still they pass, 
Alas! the eyes no longer plead! 
She's learned to school her glances now, 
So he may there no longings read. 
Her heart may break; she'll not forget 
That he is not “in our set.” 
—MAY A. WARING in The Smart Set 


Food at the Ranch. 


From Longman's Magazine. 

The staple dish on the ranch was boiled 
mutton, as giving least trouble. It was 
in an iron pot, and by adding a little water 
and another fragment or two of meat, and 


setting it on the stove, breakfast, dinner, 
and supper were well advanced toward 
preparation. Having got thus far, Doc 


would sit down and light his pipe. 
times the iron 


At meal 
pot was placed bodily on 
the table, and, as the guests would nat- 
urally take the first pieces that came to 
hand, it followed that the lower regions of 
the interior of the pot were not always in- 
vestigated. I do not mean to say that they 


staid there indefinitely, but I do 
that as long as there Was roompuge 
go! 





would “ 
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baking powder bread. This, when made 
properly, is palatable enough, but one needs 
to take a little trouble. A rolling pin and 
a breadboard came into play, but to use 
these you have to stand up. Doc's way, 
with a tenderfoot® to help him, was to 
have the pupil bring the materials—flour, 
baking powder, and salt. These brought, 
the flour in a large tin pan and the baking 
powder and salt in tin cans, Doc, still in a 
sitting position, hastily shook a little of 
each ingredient on top of the flour, along 
with some ashes from his pipe, asked for 
water, poured in enough to make it stir 
easily, gave the whole thing what he de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a few swipes with a spoon,” 
tumbled the batter into a baking dish, which 
under his directions I had rubbed with a 
bacon rind, thrust it into the oven, and 
kicked the door shut. ‘Ye micht grind 
some coffee,"’ said Doc, exhaustedly. Hav- 
ing done this, and then having laid the 
table as Doc directed, by piling knives and 
forks and spoons and cups and saucers 
and plates in one confused heap on its 
bare surface, I went out and _ shouted 
* Breakfast’ for Martin's benefit. He ap- 
peared from one of the corrals, carrying a 
bucket which proved to have milk in it. 
He made a slight gesture to show he heard 
my summons, and came along slowly, as 
one not expecting much from the invita- 
tion, 


The Population of London. 
From gThe National Review. 

The population of London, according to 
the authoritative and careful calculations 
of Mr. Welton, published in the December 
(1900) issue of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety’s Journal, amounted to only 1,060,000 
in 1801. This figure had doubled itself by 
1841; In 1891 the total reached 5,442,000, 
and by 1901 was probably 6,250,000. The 
area included, it should be said, is not 
precisely that of the census returns, so 
that the figures, though based upon the 
census returns, differ considerably from 
them, But practically we may say that in 
the lapse of a century the inhabitants of 
London multiplied sixfold. This enormous 
population, greater than that of many Eu- 
ropean States of the second class, is com- 
pressed within a space of about 130,000 
acres, or, say, 200 square miles. 


The Housework Man. 
From Good Hovs2reeping. 

The negro, Chinaman, and Japanese have 
been successfully employed as domestics 
for many irs, but the white ‘‘ housework 
man” is a comparatively new product. 
Two years ago he was scarcely known; to- 
day he may be found in every large city 

to Boston, and not 






from San Francisco 
only the want departments wot the newspa- 
pers, but the intelligence * offices, attest 
the steadily growjng deman@ fog him. He 
is, however, the product of no school, 
stitution, or organization; if he. shows effi» 
ciency in his chosen” line of: work: it bas 
come through a. natural: adaptability and.a 
faculty for close dand*caréful obsefvation 
rather than from sefentific ‘or domestic 
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the system cannot at this time be given, 
but In scores of cases which have come to 
the writer's notice the experiment has 
been a qualified success. Qualified, be- 
cause the mistress has in many cases been 
able to find flaws in the system, but fewer, 
perhaps, where men were employed than 
in a corresponding number of women. A 
Chicago experimentalist tells of an unex- 
pected visit which she made late one night 
“below stairs." Her housework man was 
holding a reception in honor of his male 
friends. On the kitchen table an ample 
supper was spread, there were quantities 
of “wet goods,” the room was blue with 
tobacco smoke, and all the guests were 
more or less under the influence of liquor. 
The banquet was permitted to proce¢d, but 
the servant was discharged next day. 
Cigarette smoking appears to be a general 
fault among young men who engage as 
household servants, and the liquor habit is 
much more prevalent among male than 
female help. It is admitted by many, how- 
ever, that men are fully as honest and 
trustworthy as women. 


Peculiarities of Footpaths. 

From ‘The Spectator. 
Footpaths are what roads are 
ural productions, just as the 
by hares, deer, and elephants are. 
really makes a footpath; that is, 

improves it. What is true of 
Africa is true of England. ‘ The 
paths,” wrote Prof. Drummond, “are the 
same in character all over Africa,” (he has 
previously mentioned that you are almost 
never ‘off’ one of these paths.) ‘“ They 
are veritable footpaths, trodden as hard 
as adamant, and rutted beneath the level 
of the forest by centuries of native traffic, 
As a rule, these footpaths are marvelously 
direct. Like the roads of the old Romans, 
they run straight on through everything— 
ridge and mountain and valley—never shy- 
ing at Obstacles nor anywhere turning 
aside to breathe. Yet within this general 
straightforwardness there is a singular ec- 
centricity and indirectness in detail. Al- 
though the African footpath is, on the 
whole, a bee line, no fifty yards of it are 
ever straight. And the reason is not far 
to seek. If a stone is encountered no na- 
tive will ever think of removing it. Why 
should he? It is easier to walk round it. 
The next man who comes by will do the 
same. He knows that a hundred men are 
following him; he looks at the stone; a 
moment, and it might be unearthed and 
tossed aside, but no, he holds on his way. 
It would no more occur to him that that 
stone is a displaceable object than that 
felspar belongs to the orthoclase variety. 
Generations and generations of men have 
and it still waits for a 





not, nate 
paths made 
No one 
no one 
Central 
native 








man with an altruistic idea.'"" This is, per- 
haps, the locus classicus on the true in- 
wardness of footpaths. 

To Cant. 

Notes and Queries 


The New Month- 
a, Page 514, de~ 






rives ‘its arias “Toll 
terian ministers, father and son, and 
named Andrew Cant, in the reign of C! 
I. Whitelock, in his ‘“‘ Memorials,” Page 
511i, after narrating the defeat at Worces- 
ter in 1651, says: 

‘‘Divers Scots ministers were permitted 
to meet at Edinburgh to keep a day of 
humiliation, as they pretended, for their 
too much compliance with the King; and 
in the same month, when Lord Argyle had 
valled a parliament, Mr. Andrew Cant, @ 
minister, said in his pulpit that God was 
bound to own that parliament, for that all 
other parliaments were called by man, but 
this was brought about by His own hand.” 

Hence the imputed origin of the word as 
applied te fanatical preaching and hypo- 
critical pretenses in religion. But the ear- 
liest use of the word given in the “ H. E. 
DD.” is 1640: “By lies and cants (they) 
Would trick us to believe ‘em saints” 
(Cleveland, in Wilkins’s “ Polit. Ballads,” 
i., 28;) so that it would have an interesting 
bearing upon the matter to ascertain when 
the Cants really lived. 













To a Tortoise. 
Paludal, glum, with misdirected legs, 
You hide your history as you do your eggs, 
And offer us an osseous nut to crack 
Much harder than the shell upon your back, 
No evolutionist has ever guessed 
Why your cold shoulder is within 
chest— 
Why you were discontented with a plan 
The vertebrates accept, from fish to man, 
For what environment did you provide 
By pushing your internal frame outside? 
How came your ribs in this abnormal place? 
Inside your rubber neck to hide your face 
And answer not. To science you're 
sphinx— 
A structural epitome of missing links; 
And when decapitated, still you swell 
And kick and claw and scramble just as 
well, 
But I'll not plague thee. Even here I find 
A touch of fellowship that makes me kind. 
Sometimes a poet who has lost his head 
Will keep on scratching when he should be 
dead. 
—CHAUNCEY 
pincott. 
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In Praise of Walking. 

The Monthly Review 

the natural recreation for a 
desires not absolutely to sup- 
intellect, but to turn it out to 
play for a season. All great men of let- 
ters have, therefore, been enthusiastic 
walkers, (exceptions, of course, excepted.) 


From 

Walking 
man who 
press his 


Shakespeare, besides being a sportsman, 
a lawyer, a divine, and so forth, con- 
scientiously observed his own maxim, 
“Jog on, jog on, the footpath way,” 
though a full proof of this could only be 
given in an eine ume. Anyhow, he 


divined.the dognection etwean walking and 
a.“ merry heart’; that vf course, a 
cheerful acceptance ‘of our position in the 
‘st moral 
and -philosgphical, principle. ia vo 
Ben Jonson -walked from Lopao stp Soa 
land. A 


no 


ive 
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from Venice and then started to walk 
(with occasional lifts) to India. Contem- 
porary walkers of more serious character 
might be quoted, such as the admirable 
Barclay, the famous Quaker apologist, 
from whom the great Capt. Barclay inher- 
ited his prowess. Every one, too, must 
remember the incident in Walton's “ Life 
of Hooker.”” Walking from Oxford to Ex- 
eter, he went to see his godfather, Bishop 
Jewel, at Salisbury. The Bishop said that 
he would lend him ‘a horse which hath 
carried me many a mile, and, I thank 
God, with much ease,” and “ presently 
delivered into his hands a walking staff 
with which he professed he had traveled 
through many parts of Germany.” He 
added ten groats, and munificently prom- 
ised ten groats more when Hooker should 
restore the “ horse.” When, in later days, 
Hooker once rode to London, he expressed 
more passion than that mild divine was 
ever known to show upon any other oc- 
casion against a friend who had dissuaded 
him from “ footing it." The hack, it seems, 
* trotted when he did not,"’ and discomposed 
the thoughts which had been soothed by the 
walking staff. 
Mary Gold’s Epitaph. 
From Notes and Queries. 

The following epitaph is from a well-ex- 
ecuted, neat monument by a Puritan “ un- 
lettered "" mason in Berrynarbor Church 
chancel, as yet unrestored. I think it 
quaint enough to be werth notice. 


Marigold flower at each corner at top. 
Dedicated 
To the pretious memorie of 
Mary ye deare and only davgher of 
George Westcott. Pastor of this 
Church and of Frances his wife, who 
Yeaving this vate of miserie for a mansion 
In felicitie was neer enterred lanvar 3ith 
Anno Dfii 1645 aetat 
suae 70 
This Mary-gold, lo! here doth show, 
Marie, worth Gold lies neer below, 
Cut downe by death, the fair'st gilt flow'r 
Flourish, and fade doth In an howr. 
The Marygold in sunshine spread, 
(When cloudie) clos'd doth bow the head 
This orient plant retains its guise, 
With splendent Sol to set and rise: 
Eun so, this virgin MARLE-ROSE , 
In life soon uipt, in death fresh growes; 
With Christ, her light, she set in paine; 
By Christ, her Lord she'll rise again: 
When she shall shine more bright by farr, 
Than any twinckling radiant starre: 
For bee assur’d, that by death's dart 
Mary enjoys the better part. 


A Remnant of Buddha. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Discovery was first made at Bhattiprolu 
ef a great granite ball, nine or ten feet in 
circumference, bearing traces of heavy 
gilding. Extreme importance was attached 
to this find by the fact that an inscription 
in clear Asokan characters was discov- 
ered cut on the inner surface of the bisec- 
tion, by which the mass fell apart upon 
the application of pressure. This inscrip- 
tion stated, among other data that prove 
the identity and intention of the original 
preservers, that the Bone of the Master lay 
within. In the centre of the outer ball, in 
a carefully hollowed recess, a second and 
much smaller one, about six inches in dia- 
meter and nine in height, was found, and 
this in turn opened and disclosed a small, 
clear, transparent box of pure white crys- 
tal, circular in shape and about two and a 
half inches in diameter, wherein the pre- 
cious morsel lay. 

The date of the writing (20 B. C.) car- 
ries us back to the days of the council at 
Pataliputra, or Patna, and to within 150 
years—according to Prof. Rhys Davids—of 
the death of Gautama, and is, in fact, con- 
temporaneous with the earliest records yet 
accessible to us, which, however unrelia- 
ble in some respects from the overgrowth 


the “wave of humanitarian sentiment” 
has degenerated into weak sentimentality. 
Not only has vindictiveness in punishment 
been abolished, but the extreme sensibili- 
ties of philanthropic, well-meaning men 
and women have caused us to lose sight 
of the very objects of retributive justice. 
“Let me remember,”’ the great English 
Judge, Sir Matthew Hale, was wont to say, 
“when I find myself inclined to pity a 
criminal, that there Is likewise a pity due 
to the country.’"” The advocates of the 
whipping post believe that penologists have 
forgotten the community and have their 
objects centred wholly upon the desire to 
“cure” the criminal. 


Chinese Social Customs. 
From The Westminster Review. 

Nearly all social customs in China differ 
from those of other nations in having a 
definite meaning. They partake of the nat 
ure of rites and ceremonies. The number of 
provinces into which the empire was orig- 
inally divided, the number of ko-tows made 
to an official or divinity, the number of 
blows meted out to a criminal, have an oc- 
cult significance and»are determined strict- 
ly in accordance with a national system 
based on a theory of numbers that has a 
close affinity with the doctrines of Pythag- 
oras. Every custom of the people, insig- 
nificant as it may appear to the foreigner, 
has a special meaning for the Chinaman 
who regulates his life in accordance with 
the national code, that, in the absence of 
anything corresponding to an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, is determined by ethical socie- 
ties which represent the various grades of 
initiation in the mysteries of the system 
guarded by the Grand Council of the “ Tri- 
ad,"’ a hermetic society whose proceedings 
are shrouded in mystery. 

Most people have heard of 
Lily,”” the “Golden Orchid," the Red 
Caps,"’ the “ Yellow Caps,”’ the “ League of 
Righteous Harmony,’ and kindred local 
societies, or rather sects, who not infre- 
quently assume the names of the Chiu 
Kung, Pa-Kua, or “ The Nine Palaces and 
Eight Diagrams Society,” the “ Hung- 
League,” or “‘ Heaven and Earth League,” 
and even the “ Triad," with which the 
Heaven and Earth League is generally 
identified, owing to the doctrine of the one 
representing a degree of Initiations into 
that “of the other. These societies are of 
quite another kind, and their object is the 
discovery and preservation of moral and 
religious truth, irrespective of creed. Among 
their members are to be found the most in- 
tellectual and many of the most powerful 
officials in the empire—sometimes including 
the Emperor. - 

These societies, although ethical in char- 
acter and maintaining a neutral attitude 
toward politics and religion in times of 
peace, in defense of their code become 
transformed into active political bodies, 
and to ignore their influence in dealing 
with Chinese politics would be like ignoring 
Parliamentary and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions in dealing with the Governments of 
Western countries. 


the ** White 


England, Victim of Its Virtues. 
From The Fortniehtly 
English public life threatens to become 
the victim of its virtues, and the empire 
to be ruined by moderation. Every strong 
trait in our political character has been 
wrested against its true purpose. Party 
fidelity has degenerated into mechanical 
pretense, rational compromise into ignoble 
compliance, and the patience and restraint 
of the people into national apathy and in- 
eptitude. We react by habit and with com- 
placency against what we conceive to be 
the spirit of France. There is perhaps 
more urgent need to remember, at the pres- 
ent point, that Spain died of dignity. A 
hundred years after the Revolution France 
is still a first-class power, and more secure 
upon her level, were she content, than any 


Review 


TIMES, 


than I do, and I would not ask him to 
surrender if I could find him. 
you know that when Paul Kriiger went to 
Europe the ship was enveloped in 
tian darkness for twelve days and nights? 
Thus 
thirteenth day the ship sai 
sea and bright sunshine. 
performed for 
tion. 
we shall still regain our country 

Another noticeable 
camp is that the 
vaalers do not associate with one 
The 
refined than the latter, and the Transvaal 


taunt 
* Hands 
rendering 
calmly, 


among 
fighting among the children lL 


Amusements of the Russian Soldier. 


Ilow simple are the Russian soldiers may 
judged 


acter, 


playing on the * 
strument like a concertina; 
lailaika, a 
something 
them 
play 
will be able to enjoy himself rapturously 
Singing, however, is his greatest pleasure 
and chorus singing is a great feature in the | 
Russian 
number of songs an ordinary soldier know 
is beyond belief. 


velces are specially 
erate people, the singer will always be able 
to exert a great influence. 


understand what 
can give the soldiers. 

Ivan Ivanovitch stands greatly in need of 
cheap 
wretchedly paid. 
dier in 
hard time during his four years of service, 
unless his good folks at 
to be generous. 





owned them. 
Forty-five. He 
brought to 
and Balmerino. 
cortége, and a lady, looking from a win- 
dow, cried, *‘ You tall rebel! [Mr 
feet 4 inches] You will soun be shorter by a 
head!" pla 

‘Does that give you pleasure, Madam?" | 
said 

“ Yes, 

“Then, Madam,” 
his hat and making a low bow, “I do not | 


Lady — 


hand of George II. to this 
Lady 
access to 
to her." 
The royal clemency was extended to Mr. 


fair to 
County of Ross, and also the Earl of Suth- 
erland, 
courteous Mr. M. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1901. 


Besides, do 
ary 
Egyp- ; duc 
tha 
the Lord tried his faith. On the |} 
~d into a calm | 
This miracle was 
our guidance and instruc- | oO 
I tell you I have not lost hope that 


social feature 
Free Staters and Trans- | # 
former are better educated and mort 
more bellicose 
calling them 
them for sur 
the situation so 
But I have never seen or heard 
violent wrangling or quarreling We 
them, nor seen any squabbling or 


who are decidedly the 
the Free Staters by 
up!" jeering at 
ana accepting 


any 


ome The 


From Pearson's 
from their amusements Their 
games are of the most primitive char 
like our *‘ Aunt Sally Their great 
pleasures are singing, dancing, and 
harmonika,"’ a musical in- | 
or on the * bal- 
instrument 
will keep | 
can only 
Ivanovitch 





national musical For 
like a banjo, which 
amused for hours If he 


two or three tunes, Ivan Ane 


army's accomplishments The 
Singing is encouraged by 
the men with the best 
rewarded Among illit 


officers, and 


One has only to | , ® 
regiment on the march to | >? 


a Russian 
moral power the singers A 


forms of amusement, for he is 
He is the worst-paid sol- 
Europe, and therefore has a very 
home are inclined 


How Good Manners Saved Him. 


Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine T 


This anecdote proves the profitable char- | gjy 
acter of good manners, and was told to me 


are 
gentieman who 
was out in the | the 
was taken, and was being | at 
the Tower with Kilmarnock 
A block stopped the sad all 


a descendant of the 
Mr. M. of = 


M. was 6 | jie. 





dre: 
Mr. M 
it does." * 


said Mr. M., taking off 


out 
in vain."* dra 
was moved. 

There exists a 


She made interest 
paper in the 
effect: ‘* Let 
obliterated) have 
and be damned 


Mr. M out 


name is 
tall rebel, 


{the 
her 


sev 
[ saw his pardon, beautifully engrossed | pis 


within a decorative border, and framed, on | my 


of his descendant’s study. It is 
add that practically the whole 


wall 
the 


petitioned for the life of the]! of 





Be Sure You Read. 


and 
and giving voice 


When 


Hung like a 


This 


men 


dignant 


scream 
behind 
hear of cowboys in the Far West pulling 


London 
lessee 
rant 


hands of the money lenders 
view with 


money 


‘Don't you take it, old chap. 


brandishing his bludgeon 
the while to his custome 
ery of “HQ hakk! haQ hakk! Duc} 
" which sounded more like a challenge 
n a petition for alms. 


The Wonder of the World. 


Artemisia and Mausolos rode 
ut of the Curian gate, their 


as he ran, 


chariot 


till its great spaces 


ike tir away; while on 
heels 

Like the one cloud of whitest 

That brings the god again, 

Their chariot hurl'd, to match 
wift desire 

And so went quickly 
rian men 


their horse# 
fire 
their 


from those Ca- 


nt, but not all: it 
there 

perfect apparition cannot fade. - 
sionate chariot still upon the air 

and swaying by, still 


left pale radiance 
ove's 
ir pa 
cloud, 
staid 
As if each chang’d and fading ray 
Kietook its fervency 
Retook their splendor, till 
und they 
That gave it 
diantly 


their train, 


fire, still rode by ra- 


Artemisia, when her dear lord died, 


Drank his burnt ash, solv’d in a cup of 


wine 
1 turned 
pride 
f their undying Love, and cast a shrine, 
rhe world's last wonder, on the air, 
To tell in marble rhyme 
What Artemisia and Mausolos were, 
Who Death o’ersway, though dead, 
and conquer Time 


their chariot into stone, for 


the 


ecause 


world's wonder, Artemisia gave: 
she loved Mausolos deathiessly, 
come, all Lovers! to Mausolos grave, 
nd say--"‘ All fades; but Love the Mya 
tery 
(since spirits 
afraid 
To its supreme abode; 
Past Fate, and Night, 
darker shade 
As Artemisia and 


master Time) fares un- 


and Death, the 


Mausolos rode! 


—ERNEST RHYS in Harper's Magazina, 


Theatrical Business. 

From Chambers's Joprnal 
he business of the claque has been sub- 
ided into many branches, all of which 
controlled by one man, or group of 
The applauders—even the lady in 
box who faints and the man who hisses 
a good part in order to arouse the in- 
enthusiasm of the audlence—were 
provided for so many tickets a per- 


formance, to be sold by agents to the pub- 


So carefully were the plans of cam- 


paign thought out that the Whiteley of ap- 


use used to provide a man or woman, 
ssed in provincial style, to jump up and 
out, “ There's the villain hiding 
that tree," or the like. We also 


their revolvers and peppering the melo- 
matic villain. On one occasion in a 
theatre the business instinct came 
in the same way. A relative of the 
was enacting the part of an indig- 
father whose son had got into the 
In the inter- 
the money lender the father 
erely lectured him, and then demanded 
son's bill. ‘“ There, Sir,’ he said, “is 
check for a thousand pounds.” The 
lender was just reaching out for 
check when a volce came from the pit: 
I've got one 
pound ten, and he's 


his now for six 


asked me to hold it for a fortnight.” 


Methodism, Past and Present. 


From Success, 

The man who would like to know some- 
thing about astronomy must lay out a 
little scheme of study for himself, get the 
books which are necessary, and have them 
at hand the moment he is at leisure. The 
man who wishes to familiarize himself 
with political economy, with politics, or 
with industrial questions, wnich are now 
of such importance, must find out what 
textbooks he ought to have, secure those 
textbooks, and keep them by his side. The 
man who wishes to know literature does 
not need to lay out an elaborate plan which 
fills him with discouragement by its very 
magnitude, but he does need to decide what 
author he is going to read next, and he 
does need to get the book and keep it with- 
in easy reach. Almost all the great clas- 
sies are now published in such portable 
forms that a man can carry a play of 
Shakespeare, the essays of Bacon, the 
poems of Tennyson or of Browning, a trans- 
lation of “ Faust,"" Matthew Arnold's crit- 
icisms, Emerson's essays, or John Bur- 
roughs’s charming transcriptions of nature 
in his coat pocket, and substitute them 
for the newspaper which is thrust in his 
face by an eager newsboy, and which he I 
buys because he has nothing else to read. and some of the other Bishops in their 


—_- wigs. On one occasion I saw Lord Holland 
In a Persian Court—Ispahan. come down, to support the Government, on 
From The Fortnightly Review. 


crutches and with his gouty foot tied up 

Entering the avenue of the Chah4r Bagh, with linen, just like the old caricafures; 
or Four Gardens, at a gallop, we passed | 2nd I have seen the late Duke of Argyle’s 
through the gateway on the outskirts of 


father sitting in the House in his kilt. 
the palace inclosure into a paved street, be- | When I took my seat in 1844, Crossley Ash- 
tween walls of gray clay and chopped 


ley, Earl of Shaftesbury, was Chairman of 
straw, which was lined by mendicant crip- | Committées. He was.a thorough man of 
ples of both sexes. One unfortunate:fellow, | business, though "with pretty sharp man- 
a leper, raised his handless arms as the im- | "€rs, as the following amecdote will show. 
perial equipage rolled by, and sang praises | He had the same land agent that I em- 
to All4h in a loud goice, Another leper, a | Ployed, a man by the name of Webb, and 
woman whose feet were eaten away to | the firm still keeps the letter, which ran 
ragged s ®, squatted on the ground, 


as follows: 
and, beating the pavement with her hands, Webb: Damn you, why don’t you answer 
cried 't plaintive minor tones, “ Allah nejat | ™Y letters? SHAFTESBURY. 
v !” These words, “May God give Nevertheless he never came to the House 
you @alvation,”” she repeated again and when there was a committee without put- 
again, until at last Sadik, who had charge ting on his Court dress, and I regrettea 
of the money bag, threw a few silver krang when Lord Redesdale, his successor, gave 
to her little daughter who was trotting | UP the practice. , 
alongside the carriage. I think I never SA 
Saw so pretty a child for all her rags and A Learned Rector. 
From The Spectator. 
The idea that the business of a clergy- 


From The Independent. 

I remember that I was once taken when 
I was a child to a Methodist meeting house. 
I can see now the square whitewashed hall, 
the rows of poorly dressed men, stern and 
attentive, on one side and the rows of 
women in faded shawis and poke bonnets 
on the other. I can hear the sermon on hell 
preached in a nasal twang, but in deadly 
earnest, and constant, eager shouts of 
“Amen!” “Glory be to God!" from the 
men. The hymn was read out line by line, 
and so sung by the congregation. There 
was neither melody nor tune nor time in it, 
| but there was the cry to God of souls in 
danger who wanted heip—help. 

But that was a long time ago. 

Our Methodist friends to-day, I see, lure 
us to their costly churches by “ The Heav- 
ens Are Telling,” by Haydn; an “ Aria 
from the Farmer's Mass in B fiat,” “ The 
Celebrated Smith Quartet,” “ Reefitations 
by Chinese Boys,”’ and “ Singing by a Choir 
of Indian Girls.” 


other in Europe. Her violence was at least 
better than stupor, which is the opposite 
danger of a heavy-tempered race. With 
Spain the surer process of a deeper decay 
was covered by the delusions of a conserv- 
ative tradition not all unlike our own. Her 
disorders came, but came too late. Eng- 
land has had alarmingly too much of the 
appeals on both sides to the eminently con- 
stitutional qualities of the British mind. It 
is not in the mouths of party managers that 
the principles of an effectual statesman- 
ship and of a virile public spirit are ever to 
be sought. The danger of this country may 
lie in the yielding reasonableness which in- 
duces the mass of its citizens to suffer in- 
definitely the things that fill them with 
discontent, but will mever lead them into 
excitable and meddling faction. What we 
have to fear from our natural tendency is 
stagnation. What we require above all is 
stimulus, whether from strong personali- 
ties or decisive undertakings. 


of miraculous accretion, state definitely 
that, by his own wish, parts of Buddha's 
body were distributed after his death 
among the faithful. 

The strength and costliness of the pro- 
tecting incasings, and the district in which 
it was found, seem to lend additional im- 
portance to the relic; but it is of no profit 
to ourselves to investigate further the 
mere authenticity of this slight scale of 
bone, still as white and clean as on the 
day of its entombment. 

It is enough for us to know that in the 
eves of the Buddhist hierarchy it is admit- 
ted to be a treasure of the utmost religious 
importance, and even were there no ob- 
vious use for the bone at the present mo- 
ment it would seem a mistake to surrender 
it to the Siamese without a quid pro quo. 


Gutta-percha and Telegraphy. 
From The Empire Review. 

In the tenth year of Queen Victoria's 
reign electricity was first employed as a en 
means of telegraphing. The London Jour- Sonnet 
nal of Botany for the year 1847 refers to It is 1 * 
the gum of a new plant from the Malay t is late summertime; and, in a dream 
Peninsula which had found its way to Eng- Of lustrous weather, August wanes, 
land, and that the plant itself had then droops. 
been named by Sir William Hooker, the fa- A cloudless azure heaven, in silence, stoops 
mous director of the royal gardens at Kew. Over a world filled with the russet gleam 
The new-found gum, gutta-percha, was soon | Of ripened corn-fields, and the pdler gold 
afterward discovered to have an extraor- | Of Piled sheaves, that, far off, dreaming, lie 
@inary degree of electrical non-conductivity, | 9 _ slopes. The streams run drows- 
and on that account it has proved indis- 
pensable in the manufactures of subma- a their narrowing beds, 
rine telegraph cables. Since its introduc- 
tion and the laying of the first Atlantic cae ae glad frolic of the Spring days 
cable about 30,000 tons of this m have ° 
been used for electrical poe cd Ag | The hum of insect life, the birds’ gay tune, 
every effort to find a fit substitute for | 4M afl the magic music of glad June 
gutta-percha has so far failed, it is clear Are hushed; and, in the silence, evermore 
that but for the discovery of this sub- A voiceless whisper falls upon the ear, 
stance the immense A breath, that tells the Summer's end is 

near. 
—M. C. C. 


In a Boer Refuge Camp. 

From The Expire Review. 
_ The sentiments of the people as to the 
continuance of the war are by no means 





In the House of Lords. 1844. 
Exrl Nelson in The Monthly Review 


and remember seeing Archbishop Howley 


their story 


in Chambers’s Journal. 


and luscious as a ripe nectarine in the sun, 
she cried in a ringing 

treble, as she pattered along beside us, 

“who is the Sahib? Tell me, that 
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extraordinary docu- 
printed Le Matin 
has followed 
that a French syndicate 
with large to put 
armed vessels flying the 


Ar 
The Boers and , 
ment 


Privateering. of Paris 


in 
been 
the revelation 


been 


by 
has 
upon the 
flags 
vided 
letter 
the 
and 
the 
happen 
fea without 
ment, which is 
awaiting his signature, 

Monsieur: We 
ganize a voluntary 
understood that 
own risks and perils ships 
and that, in order to remunerate 
the said risks and perils will 
lowed by the Government of the 
African Republic and the Orange 
State, if these preserve their independence, 
$400 per ton of displacement for English 
warships and $200 per ton of net regis- 
tered tonnage for English commercial ves- 
sels captured or sunk 

“It is to be agreed that 
trade of neutrals of the to be 
curred by English ships, and that you 
to respect the English vessels which 
navigating at the time that the warning is 
given, Payment will be effected the 
signing peace of the indemnity 
exacted from the English Government a 
fortnight after such signature. In the event 
that after the given of the dangers 
ahead for English vessels, 
being equivalent to placing 
fleet under an interdict, peace shall be 
signed and the independence of the two 
States recognized, your expenditure will be 


formed capital 
high seas 
the defunct Boer 
Kriger can be induced 
Already it Is 
acquired several swift 
which, unknown to 
ports where they 
easily put to 
The docu- 
Kriiger’s hands, 
as follows: 
offer to 
and it to 
to arm at your 
against England, 
you for 
be al- 
South 


republics, 
to 


oft pro- 
Mr 
of 
syndicate 


issue 


marque said that 
has 

steamer 

of the 


harbored, ¢ 


tanch 
authorities 


be an 


to 
exciting 


In 


suspicion 
Mr 
reads 


now 


accept your or- 
fleet, 


are 


is be 


you 


you 


Free 


the 
in- 
are 


you warn 


danger 


are 


of out 


notice 
notice 


English 


such 
the 


reimbursed to’ you, and a sum of $200,000 
allowed for your intervention, 

“As regards the 
event of your being 
material proofs that they have been 
by your ships, it will suffice that 
notify in advance that such vessels were 
be attacked by you for their destruction 
to credited subsequently to attacks o1 
the part of your ships. Barring the obliga- 
tion by which you will be bound, firstly, to 
warn neutral trading vessels, and, 
ly, to respect having 
notice of danger, you will be empowered to 
which may deem 
attainment of your 
with full pow- 
on what 


the 
any 


sunk, in 
to furnish 


vessels 
unable 
sunk 
you 
to 


be 


second- 
vessels not received 
means 
for the 
will be 
contracts 
thing 


employ you 
serviceable 


You 


every 


invested 
with 
best 


ends 

ers to 
terms 
do not 
for yourself 
marque, The 
will cease 
tices 
concerning 

referred to 

appointed by 
will be no appeal ug 


agents 
providing 
laid 
letters 
‘ted by 
ned, armis- 
Disputes 
will be 
being 
there 


sign 
you may 
overstep the 

in the 
operations 
being 
to 
agreement 
two 


you 
down 
of 


conditions 

present 
eondu 

on peace 


being notified you 
the 


arbitration 


not 
present 
referees 
you and two by us, and 


iinst their decision. 


< 

to be 
from 
last 


intimation 


The Outlook in found dispatches 
the Balkans, abroad 
Mriday 
Austro-Hiingarian Minister 
fairs, Goluchowski 
icles 
in the 
eye of 
will, in 
question 
phase of it 
of Albania 
the whole 
comes tolerably 
matter be 
The struggle 
Slavonic 


in 

published 
morn! that the 
of At- 
had inspired art- 
Intrigucs 
official 
nt 
Balkan 


ne 
Foreign 
Count 
protesting Russia's 
Balkan that the 
the Austro-Hungarian Governm 
the future, the 
“as a whole simply 
presented 
intricate 
the 
of 


against 
is a sian 
regard 

and not 
tt 
“as ay 


one 


is by condition 


As 
question on 


appear 
it be- 
analysis if the 
head 1 
between the 
\l- 


of 


surface 
simple 
under 


grouped two 


for supremacy 
forces; 2. The 


the 


and Germanic 


banian revealed ligght 
Italian and 
Until the 
Hungarian 
nored the 
rate scheme 
ence in the 
rivalry has 
columns, but 
the foumanian 
chowski, mentioned 
patches, 
of Austria's 
questions of 
tro-Hungarian 
and the Porte, some of them believed 
be quite serious, but they have 
nored for some time by the Ottoman Govy- 
ernment owing to alleged Russian fnflu- 
so that the Austro-Hungarian repre- 
although doyen of the 
gradually lost 


question in 
Austriar 
present 


Government 


us 
intrigue 

the Austro 
officially ig- 


Russia's elabo- 


moment 
had 
development of 
to supplant 
Balkans, the 
been set 
before 


Germanic influ- 
nature of 
forth in 
the meeting 
and 
last 
wanting 
There are 
between 


which 
thes« 
oft 


Goln- 


already 
even 
Premier Count 
Friday's 
indicative 


in dis- 


signs were not 
several 
the Aus. 


Constantin »p! 


action 
controversy 
Embassy in 
to 


been ig- 


ence, 
sentative, Diplo 
matic 
It was therefore 
before the Vienna 
sert itself in attempt 
Russian influence both in 
and in the States under the 
ainty of the Sultan 

In the meantime, and 
Vienna are making counter-charges against 
each other, each agcusing the other of de- 
siring the absorption of Albania. A recent 
communiqué emanating from Vienna goes 
further, however, and declares that when 
the time arrives the situation will be solved 
by the words, * Albania for the Albanians.” 
In Italy, on the other hand, it is generally 
understood that the Government in Rome 
is making elaborate preparations to in- 


Corps, has prestige 
time 


as- 


only a 
Government 


question of 

would 
an to counterict 
Constantinople 
nominal suzer 


the press of Rome 
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crease its strength tn the Adriatic, a move- 
ment which certainly meets with cordial 
support from the Albanians tn Rome if one 
may judge from the recent addresses made 
to the heir apparent of Montenegro, who, 
for the time, is residing in the Eternal City 
of these addresses stated that: “ The 
Albanians have the same foe as their Mon- 
tenegrin Their enemy Is 
that power which claims dom§nion over 
the entire Orient the Adriatic, and 
Which has too long held possession of Bos 
nin and Herzegovina But two 
ing, courageous, and patriotic, will 
fend the liberty and independence of Monte- 
and Albania against their common 
if she should dare to intrude upon their 


Cone 


neighbors eole 


and 


peoples, 
ve de- 
negro 
foe 
sol 

It is reported on excellent authority from 
Rome that the Italian Minister of Marine 
will shortly submit a scheme to the Council 
of National for the conversion of 
Venice into a first-class naval port. It may 
be recalled that since the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance Italy's energy has been ab- 
sorbed the fortifications and naval 
works on the Mediterranean coast, with the 
result that Venice, which time 
of the greatest naval the 
world, has allowed The 
programme also to include the 
strengthening the fortifications of An- 
cona, Brindisi, and Bari. 


Defense 


by 


was at 
harbors 
to fill up 


one 
one in 
been 

is said 


The proposed bal- 
Count de la Vaulx's loon journey of Count 
Balloon Again. Henry 


across 


de la Vaulx 
the Mediter- 
ranean, after two postponements, will act- 
ually be attempted in the present week 
The route will be from Toulon to Algiers, a 
distance of 406 miles. “It has already been 
stated in these that his steering 
apparatus was similar that of the ill- 
fated Andrée As a matter of fact, it Is 
much more elaborate. It consists of a series 
of boards connected together, forming 
sort of combination of parallel helms, which, 
hung from the by ropes, will be 
drawn along at about 15 feet below the sur- 
face of the water. The will 
have a “ steadier " or keel, which will float, 
and will by its weight of 400 kilograms pre- 
vent the from rising 
height of 300 feet. There is 
box in the which, 
pump and a reaching 
may be filled emptied of 
will 
The 
semi-officially 
French Marine 
study of air currents 
tary enterprise. Count de la Vaulx 
out that in the case of a hostile fleet 
pying the Mediterranean, France would yet 
be cut off from her chief colony if she 
had an efficient aero- 
nauts with full 
ranean crossing 
Vietor, M. Hervé, 
ing apparatus, 
sier, Lieutenants 
accompany 


columns 


to 


a 


balloon 


balloon also 


balloon 
ballast 
ofa 
water, 
at 


also a 
means 
the 
Water 


by 
to 


sea 


balloon, 
tube 
or 
of the experiment, which is 
under the auspices of the 
Office, the scientific 
combined with 


purpose 


is 
mili- 
points 


occu. 


not 


balloon service, and 
of the Mediter- 
stillon aint 
the Inventor_of the steer 
MM 
the 


experience 
Count Ca de ¢& 
and Genty 


and Tupis- 
Navy, 


on 


French will 


Count de Vaulx his voy- 
age 


from 
Crete, 


According to advice 
Canea, Island of 
France, Italy, 
Britain have 
Prince orge, the High Commi 

Crete, reminding him that his 
expires in December next, and re- 
him state intentions The 
communication is believed, in European 
diplomatic circles, to simply that 
the powers have no intention of encourag- 
ing for union between the 
islana It will be recalled that 
it was for the purpose of laying before the 
powers that George 
undertook a to certain European 
last The refusal of the 
to for the present, the 
proposition already been in 
these the 
subsequent protecting 
of the 


Crete and 


the Poweis, Russia, and 


Great sent a 
to 


sioner 


note 
ot 
mandate 

his 


questing to 


signify 
any scheme 
und Greece 

such a plan Prince 
journey 
Winter 
entertain 


capitals 
powers 
has announced 
columns, and, notwithstanding 
warnings of the four 
powers In 
union with Greece have taken place in va- 
parts of the the forbidden 
subject has been broached in the Ag 
and, in the relations 
the administration of the island 
Consuls have become politically 
Recently the position of 
became quite embarrassing 
of the powers he was obliged 
their desires were carried 
practically the Governor of 
bas been loath to 
the majcrity for union with G 
hus been his position that absolutely 
tradictory reports have been published re- 
the 
upon 
Consuls 


demonstrations favor 


rious island; 
sembly, 
between 
the 
strained 

Prince 
As the Steward 
that 
while as 
he 


of 


consequence, 


and 
George 
to see 
out, 
the island 
the wish 

Such 


discourage 
con- 


eently in European press, based, it 


furnished 
For example, 


is 
information 
zn in 
The London Times recently stated that the 
relations between the Assembly and Prince 
George were strained to the point of break- 
ing, while, at the same time, La Tribuna di 
Roma, in making a denial that this 
the added: * The Chamber has 
ways ‘ull confidence in the 
Commissione’ and entertains for him the 
greatest respect. The Opposition only 
directed against his advisers, who alone are 
answerable to the Chamber in regard to 
legislative measures and administra- 
tion.” 
But evidently 


supposed, by 


Canea, 


was 
al- 
High 


case, 
shown 


is 


to 


it is believed in European 


pot ees Mn, 


beyond a, 





Chancelleries that there is a growing un- 
rest In the Island, and it is hoped that 
when Prince George responds to the in- 
vitation of the powers and “states his 
Intentions " it will have the effect of 
tranquilizing the disturbing elements. 

In the meantime a convention has just 
been signed by the Cretan Government and 
M. Adossides, the delegate of the Ottoman 
Public Debt, by which the latter renounces 
all rights and privileges in the island in re- 
turn for the payment of 1,500,000 francs, 
and the concession of the salt monopoly 
for twenty vears. On the side of Crete 
this arrangement, it is said, gives satisfac- 
tion to the aspirations of the inhabitants 
at the time as it guarantees the In- 
terests of the bondholders. 


same 


It is a fact 
realized that, 
the internal 
which have disturbed the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary during the last few years, 
the Vienna Government has planned and 
put into execution one of the greatest sys- 
tems of public works in the world. With 
the opening of the Vienna Metropolitan 
Railway through its entire circuit last week 
the difficult problem of providing for the 
crowded traffic of the city by a line which 
is a combination of the underground, over- 
head, and gallery systems, was solved. In 
the course of the construction of the work 
it became necessary to regulate the River 
Wien, which certain changes of weather 
used to transform from a shallow canal into 
a flowing torrent, which often swept away 
bridges and inundated houses along its 
banks. The work was accomplished by 
elaborate system of coffer dams which op- 


not easily 
in spite of 
convulsions 


Improvements 
In Vienna, 


erate automatically. 
An entirely new 
about be put in 


system of sewerage is 
operation after several 
years elaborate preparation. The new 
method, which by Richard 
Noebel and first applied to the town of Po- 
sen, consists of the utilization of the liquid 
part of the city sewage for the double pur- 
pose of irrigation and manure. In Vienna 
this sewage is still discharged into the Dan- 
ub, as it has been from time immemorial. 
Under the new system, which has been ad- 
vocated by both agricultural and sanitary 
authorities in Germany, it would be con- 
ducted in pipes the river to the 
Marchfeld an extensive plain, which suf- 
fers at the same time from a lack of water 
and of manure. The essential feature of 
the Noebel system—the combination of irri- 
gation and manuring, the being 
conveyed in underground pipes to the field 
which it sprinkled—renders it, of 
course, unsuitable for places which have 
adequate rainfalls. The Noebel system dif- 
fers from the methods employed in Berlin 
and Paris, which require extensive prep- 
arations and oversaturate the soil in course 
of 


to 
ot 
was developed 


across 


sewage 


upon is 


time. 


la 
Brus- 
negotiations 


According 
Petit Bleu of 
the 
which have been proceeding for some time 
that city between the President of the 
Pittsburg Glassworkers’ Association and 
some of the leading glass manufacturers in 
the district around Charleroi, have resulted 
ly the Charleroi companies forming 
sociation which the Americans 
ken a certain proportion of the shares, thus 
forming with the Belgians a sort of inter- 
national partnership. It also added that 
the Americans guarantee to take 18 per 
cent, of the Belgium output so long as the 
arrrangement continues. 

It that the chief reason 
combination, on the American 
of Belgian 
their way into the United State 
spite of the 1 per duty, 
and undersell the American 
effect of the agreement will, 
maintain the at a 

for all concerned, 
Belgian masters to 
to be owing the 
their own workmen 
glassblowers' art 
small 


‘ to 
Aun American Trust 


in Belgiam., 


in 


an i 


is- 


in have ta- 


for 


the 
that 
find 


is said 
side, 
stocks 
where, in 
they rival 
article, The 
therefore, 


a lirge quantity 


cent 


be 
price remunerative 
The 


embrace 


to 
readiness 
the 


un 


standard 
the 

agreement is 
stable character 
lor 
been 


said to 
ot 


the 
Belgium 


ars hus 


In 


many ve 
to a 
artisans who are bred 
youth. Skilled 
as $150 a 
si) 
country 


confined 
of 
earliest 

much 


very 
to it from 
blowers 


class 
re- 
the 
period, 


their 


ceive month, while 
for the 


where li 


as 


average receive same 
ind that 
W per 


States 


fully 
nited 
trouble 


the 


ina 
cent. cheaper than it i 

For this 
breaks between 
employed, the maste 
of the situation all 
will be changed under the new agreement 
At the fir the 
trust would factories, 
nothing 


ving 
in the I 
when 


is 


reason, 
the employer 
blowers have 

It is expected that 


out and 


been 


rs 


this 


st sign of concerted resistance 
the Belgian 
more fear 


having to from outside 


competition 
Sir who 
to 


East 


Charles Eliot, 


The British East 
returned 


Africa 
Protectorate, 


recently 
London from 
Africa after completing 
mission of investigation in the British 
there, has presented his report 
Office. Among the tribes 
the Masai who 
seem to show that at 
dwelt in the Nile 
advanced considerably in 
of the characteristics, 
Sir Charles sets down: 
the but 
their food consists cn- 
drink of milk 
were a considerable 


his 
Protectorate 
to the Foreign 
chiefly 
have traditions which 


studied was people, 


some remote period they 
had 
Some 


valley and 
civilization 
hitherto unreported 

” They not till 
largesherds of cattle; 
tirely of meat and their 
blood. Formerly they 
power in East Africa and a formidable ob- 
stacle for the earlier explorers. The spread 
of laweand order has somewhat curtained 
their exploits, but the men are still all 
warriors by profession. When youths they 
serve as pages, and from seventeen to 
twenty-five they are considered as E]mo- 


do soil, possess 


or 


fark to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railrog 











| table or chair, and if they have papers they 


| man in the shop got three umbrellas. 


rans or warriors, after which age they are 
allowed to marry and settle down. All the 
work, except fighting, is done entirely by 
the women. The Masai have an elaborate 
military organization, and the chief, or Lee 
bon, exercises absolute authority over them, 
His power is based partly on superstition, 
for he is principal medicine man as well as 
commander-in-chief. On certain occasfons 
he takes drugs, called royal medicine, which 
it is believed would poison all other people, 
and then falls into a trance, during which 
he is thought to possess supernatural 
knowledge, both of the future and of what 
is happening in other places. It is said that 
his reputation for more than human wis- 
dom is maintained by a very thorough sys- 
tem of espionage." 

The resources and opportunities offered 
the country to immigrants are fully 
set forth, and a comparison is drawn be- 
tween the English colonizers and their 
‘*German brethren living in the protector- 
next door,” with the opinion “ that 
British merchants have less spirit of ad- 
venture than the Germans,” as the latter 
hesitate to make considerable pecu- 
niary sacrifices in the hope of gaining an 
ultimate advantage. 

In regard to the Uganda Railway, which 
will be one of the links in the Cape-to-Cairo 
system, it is learned that ever since 1896 
the number of laborers employed in the 
construction of the line has been steadily 
increasing, and is now 22,248, including 
19,745 Indians. During the last financial 
year bridging of all kinds was completed 
to Mile 260, and railhead was moved for- 
ward from Mile S62 to Mile 488, an advance 
of 120 miles in the twelvemonth. 


by 


ate 


do net 


In spite of the fact that, next 
to light and air are the 
two great requisites for health, 
Paris now taxes them both. 
Most foreigners have heard of the door and 
window tax there, but from the beginning 
of the month all owners of land 
within the fortifications wlll have to pay 
a new tax of 50c. per hundred francs on the 
estimated value of all land, including gar- 
dens and courts, not built upon. This tax 
is to replace that were formerly on 
hygienic drinks. This is believed to be the 
first time that such a tax has been levied 
in Paris, and it is expected to preduce about 
4,00,000f, Ie Temps declares that the new 
fall heavily on many of the large 
owners, and that it will affect 
property with a garden Cases are known 
where the tax will amount to from 10,000f, 
to 15,000f. Le Temps also mentions a case 
where it is even expected that the tax will 
like 00,000f., the game 
den having been valued at 18,000,000f, 


New Tax 
for Paris. 


food, 


present 


those 


will 
property 


tax 


amount to something 


é 
According to a recent nut 
ber of La France Militaire, 
the French Army manoeue 
vres, the of 
Brugére, began 
will 
tak- 


The French 
Military 
Monoeuvres. direction 
which 
Friday, 
troops 
Eleventh and 
Corps, a brigade of in- 
the Ninth and Twelfth 
brigade of from 
the Third Division of Cavalry, the Seventh 
Regiment of Hussars 
from the 
Brest 


under 
Gen 
of last 
Sept Be The 
of the 


in the west 
last until 
ing part 


hKighteenth 


France 


consist 
Army 
from each of 
Corps, a 


fantry 
Army culrassiers 
and a mixed brigade 
stationed at 
the batter- 
at They form sixty- 

of infantry, twenty-eight 
cavalry, the artillery of two 
group of marine batter- 
0,000 men, of which 40,000 
Simple manoeuvres take place 
2, and on Sept. 
Sept. 4 


colonial infantry 


and Rochefort, and from 


ies of artillery Lorient 
battalions 


ot 


six 
squadrons 
army 


corps 


les, in all about 


are infantry 
until Sept 
rest On 
manoeu\ 
Sept 
vre 


3 the troops will 
army will 
and on 
6 and 7 the whole army will manoeu- 
imaginary The exer- 
embarkation and disembarkation 
last week. The reports of these 

will important, because the 
will be for the first 
bodies of troops operating ag 


and 5 
against army 


corps 
re corps, 


against an enemy 
cises 


took place 
manoeuvres 


in 


be 
new 
time by 
the 


army tactics used 
large 
ame time 


How Not to Lose Umbrellas. 


How not to 
that 


torget 
Wall Street 
barber that 
be believed 
writer 


your umbrella is @ 
solved 
business in 
On a recent 
who visited this place 
surprised by the curious 
were disposed about 


problem have 


men 
if a 
Wall 


rainy 
to be 


certain 
Street 
day 


haved, 


does 
an 
the 
was 
hat 


way in which 


the 


There hat 


chairs 


wis a but 
men in the 
had used it 


umbrellas 


rack, not 
waiting 

Several hats sat jauntily upon 
that the stand provided 
other hats rested bottom upward 
tables, or counter, nearly every 
filled with papers or packages 

When the of the 
called to the ¢ 
rack he said 
If I the boss 
it, for mow the brokers never leave 
thelr umbrellas any more. These Wall 
Street men are so absent-minded that they 
never think of umbrellas or papers if they 
put them down, and we used to collect a 
supply. Now, when they come in they put 
their hats alongside their umbrellas on a 


the 
turns 


one of 


or their 
stood in 
for them 
on chairs, 


one 


attention barber 


of the 


was 
hat 


urious neglect 


was they would have to 


use 


stick those in the hat. As they never for- 
get their hats when they leave, umbrellas 
and papers go with them. There was one 
week,"’ he ended, mournfully, ‘‘ when each 
But 


| those days are over, for this new way of 
| saving the umbrella is being followed by 


all the brokers.”’ 


The Stamp of Iniquity. 
The war tax stamp on a bottle of quack 
wedicine. 





